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COVER: “Get the best available satellite photo of Moscow as soon as you can, and take notes on how you did 
it,” Kevin said. Here are my notes: 


Washington, D.C., 14 Jan.. Photo must reach WER by 27 Jan. Can’t use SPOT — launch delayed. Check Large Format 
Camera (LFC) data: did LFC cover Moscow? Manager says no. (LFC pix highest resolution commercially available: 
10m. Inquiries: Martel Laboratories, 7100 30th Avenue North, St. Petersburg, FL 33710; 813/345-0100.) That leaves 
Eosat (nee Landsat). Library of Congress just got public inspection file for Landsat. Access system not fully function- 
ing yet, but librarian helpful. Look up Moscow coordinates: 37° 37’ E x 55° 45’ N. For Landsats I, 2 & 3 that’s covered 
at Path 193, Row 21. For Landsats4&5...4&5 listings not delivered yet, librarian says problem with subcontractor. 
4 & 5 yield sharper pix! (Kill subcontractor.) Stuck with 80m resolution. Check P193, R21 fiche cards. Several hundred 
views in stock. Note scene # and picture-file location for all with 0% cloud-cover and high tech-quality rating. Total II. 
Check microfilm picture file, see what they look like in b/w. Another subcontractor screw-up: cartridges with four of 
our possibles won’t load into filmreader! Of remaining 7, majority shot in winter: snow-covered. In some Moscow 
cropped by frame. Best is scene #82230507500X0 (15 May 1981). No snow, good sun angle but quality of 2 spectrum 
bands only fair. Have to risk it. Call Landsat Customer Services, 605/594-6151. Color composite already generated for 
this scene? (Otherwise, add $300 to cost.) Yes! Fill out order form for one film positive in standard false color = $150, 
x 3 for expedited service (6 working days), otherwise 3 weeks if we’re lucky. Total = $450. Mail with check to Eosat, 
EROS Data Center, Sioux Falls, SD 57198, 15 Jan. Call Eosat HQ, 301/552-0547 to get release to publish. No problem, 
no extra charge. 


This is far from the best Moscow photo we could have gotten had we more time and money. Something from the 
Thematic Mappers on Landsats 4 and 5 is what we needed. But not only was the TM index temporarily unavailable 
here, TM pictures cost more than we could afford: $660 on film (if compositing needed), $1980 for expedited delivery. 
Sorry, Kevin, *twas the best I could do. 


The digital image of Washington, D.C. was produced in July 1983 by SPOT Image Corporation using a multispectral 
scanner mounted aboard a Learjet. It simulates the 10- and 20-meter resolution imagery which will be acquired by the 
SPOT remote sensing satellites, to be available to U.S. users through SPOT Image Corporation, 1897 Preston White 
Drive, Reston, VA 22091. —Robert Horvitz 
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POLITICS 


WITNESS 


STAND 


HE JAILED CHRISTIAN 
resister responded cautious- 
ly to my letter requesting 
that we begin a kind of 
written dialogue about her 
“witness” — an act of civil 
disobedience concerning 
nuclear weapons. I was 

writing a book about war resisters including 

World War II conscientious objectors, Green- 

ham Common peace camp participants, secular 

civil disobedients, and, I hoped, religious re- 
sisters. “I guess I kind of lean towards ‘the 
anonymous monk of the fourth century’ kind 
of work,” she explained in that first letter of 

November 1983. Would I be willing to do the 

“anonymous monk” bit and talk only about 

resistance? I agreed, and our correspondence 

continued throughout most of the six-month 
sentence she had received after refusing proba- 
tion, restitution, fines, and community service. 


A year later, she was involved with three other 
Christians in another action at a missile silo. 
For this, her fourth action, she was sentenced 
to pay thousands of dollars in restitution and 
fines and received a sentence of 23 years in 
prison with five suspended if she agrees that 
she will not participate in such actions in 

the future. —Holly Metz 


Why do you wish to remain anonymous? 


I’m a bit leery of any attention paid to individuals 
in resistance, having seen too much of the cult of 
personality that develops when the focus is on 
the person and not on the truth of the witness. I 
think this is particularly important in Christian 
resistance. Who we are is totally unimportant. If 
in our witness we somehow illuminate the truth 


This letter-interview came unsolicited in the mail. Nearly of Christ's peace, that is more than enough. 


as anonymous as the respondent, the interviewer lives in The term “resistance” as used by the Christian 
Hoboken, New Jersey. —Kevin Kelly peace movement is taken from the admonition 


“Woman with Biue Shaw!” by Kathe Kollwitz. 
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of Saint Paul to “do good and resist evil.” The 
point is that the doing of good, the “corporeal 
works of mercy” as the Church knows them (feed- 
ing the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting the 
prisoner), is only one side of the coin. It’s a 
message most needed by modern Christians, 
most of whom can say, with some justification, 
that their personal lives are quite “good.” Paul 
reminds us of our dual obligation in the word 
“resist,” and so, the use of the term. I prefer it 
to “civil disobedience,” for civil disobedience is 
usually seen as negative. “Divine obedience,” 
which is positive, and resistance, which is the act- 
ive engagement, seem to fit the bill perfectly. 


As for the “cult of personality,” I think history 
has shown the danger of leaders. I was reminded 
of this by a statement that the antinuclear move- 
ment needs to bring forth a Mahatma Gandhi or 
a Martin Luther King. Both of these great men 
were catapulted into positions of leadership by 
the charisma of their personalities, and people 
_became attached to them rather than to the truth 
of the morality, spirituality, and nonviolence 
they preached. As soon as they were gone (prison 
and death) the movements they led died, and the 
people returned to conflict and violence. Gandhi 
said his followers caused him more anxiety and 
_trouble than his British adversaries, and he died 
considering himself a failure because he had im- 
parted to others only himself and not the love 
and nonviolence that could sustain them. 


How does one encourage thought, prayer, and 
action in others without becoming a public figure? 


Do what you do and then duck — quickly. The 
writing and/or speaking one does can be handled 
in the same manner, especially if done from 
prison since numbers and blue uniforms are a 
great equalizer. Resisters are neither saints nor 
sinners, nor are they to be emulated for their vir- 
tue or rejected for their shortcomings; sanctity, 
in any case, is the province of God and none of 
our concern. If the emphasis is on the truth of the 
witness, the answer to the question, “Who was 
that masked woman?” ought to be, “Who cares?” 


All of this is decidedly “un-American,” not the 
way of the prevailing culture with its People 
magazines and celebrity dolls. It takes a certain 
wariness and an occasional blunt NO. Jesus did 
it, constantly referring the truth, power and glory 
back to the Father. We can scarcely do less. 


Why go to jail? 


1. Going to jail is the inevitable outcome of 
taking responsibility for one’s acts. The maneu- 
vers that can keep one out of jail (deals with the 
prosecution; accepting fines, restitution, or pro- 
bation; keeping the case in the courts on endless 
appeal for the purpose of avoiding punishment 
rather than continuing the statement of truth) 
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would not sit well on my conscience. 


2. As Thoreau said, when the true criminals 

(in our case the Reagans, Weinbergers and Joint 
Chiefs) are running around free, the only hon- 
orable place for a decent human being is in 

the prisons; 


3. As a continuation of the witness; 


4. As an embrace of the humility and vulnerability 
of Christ; 


5. As a living-out of the fact that unearned 
suffering is always redemptive; 


6. As a further exposing of the Bvast; 


7. In the mystical sense that great spiritual power 
is released by the mere presence of good in a 
place of evil, love amidst hatred; 


8. The deliberate placing of one’s life among 
the first victims of the Bomb, society’s poor 
and outcast; 


9. As a form of prayer, the modern desert 
monasticism. 


When you plead guilty, aren’t you agreeing with 
the government’s interpretation of “criminal 
intent?” 


The dictionary defines crime as “an act commit- 
ted in violation of the law.” My pleading guilty 
acknowledges that I did, with full intent, violate 
the law. In doing so, I accept no moral culpability, 
and so state that it is the failure to be guilty of 
breaking the law that makes one morally culpable. 
I take this stance because it’s their law, not mine, 
and except for breaking it, I have no desire to 

be associated with it. 


The view has been expressed by different resisters 
that harsh sentences heighten the contradiction 
made evident by their situation, such as peace 
camp participants being imprisoned for failure 
to “keep the peace.” 


In general, I’d say it’s the charges rather than the 
sentences which heighten the contradiction, e.g., 
conspiracy and sabotage lodged against non- 
violent people while international terrorism is 
labeled justifiable defense. Harsh sentences ex- 
pose the system for what it is (intent upon its 
violent madness) and name the resister for what 
he/she is (a direct threat and challenge to that 
insanity). A personal quirk, but I prefer the 
honest, “hanging” hizzoner who does the bidding 
of his master to the liberal judge who tries to 
reduce the issue to nothing more than a polite 
difference of philosophical opinion. Gandhi once 
said the judge who truly represents the political 
power structure is duty-bound to punish those 
who confront that structure within the harshest 
limits of the law. I agree. Justice does not lie in 
lenient sentencing as a gesture of the sincerity 
and good will of the resister. Justice in the courts 
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can only come about if the judge is willing to 
leave the bench and join the resister in an act 
of conscience. I ain’t seen it happen yet. 


Are you a member of a particular church? 
And why? 


I’m Roman Catholic and love the Church with 
all my heart. As a friend once said “She may be 
a whore, but she’s our mother.” Which is not, of 
course, to say that her sons and daughters need 
be bastards. The why is simple: Word, liturgy, 
sacrament, truth, life. Who can refuse such a gift? 


In the New Testament, reconciliation is em- 
phasized, not the overthrowing of one order 
for another. How does this apply to resistance 
to violence? 


The electoral process simply supplants (legally 
and peacefuily) one political structure for another; 
revolution puts into place (illegally and violently) 
a new hierarchy. Both require power and the 
manipulation of power to maintain themselves. 
Both require an enemy, an underdog, a win/lose 
scenario (moral, emotional and spiritual violence). 
Nonviolent resistance by its vulnerability and 
powerlessness calls for mutual repentance, con- 
version and healing, or reconciliation. 


This element of reconciliation can easily be missed 
in a “mass movement” that sees civil disobedience 
as political tactic or strategy. The result is a pe- 
culiar marriage of the electoral and revolutionary 
(peaceful and illegal) processes without the heart 
of love and reconciliation. Even the smaller, 
spiritually-based resistance runs the risk of com- 
mitting moral and spiritual violence unless the 
emphasis is clearly on the truth of nonviolence 
rather than upon us as individuals. Reconciliation, 
unlike the other processes, requires as much of 
us as it does of the “other.” The result is 
community. 


What is your opinion of the “just war” theory 
and its application? (I am thinking of the French 
bishops’ statement that nuclear weapons are 
acceptable as a deterrent.) 


Much more important for our discussion is the 
fact that the American bishops said the same 
thing. Simply put, “just war” is not Christian; it 
has no basis in the words or acts of the unilaterally 
disarmed Christ. It denies the Lordship of Christ 
and delays the Kingdom by its trust in earthly 
power and might. It is not even internally consist- 
ent: Just war is okay because the loss of innocent 
lives (the term “innocent life” is itself un-Christian; 
Jesus refused violence against the soldiers as 
well) is “indirect and unintended.” 


As the bishops mentioned in private discussion, 
to condemn all war and preparations for war 
would require naming as sinful all military service, 
work in military industries and payment of 
taxes. Too risky. 


“Martyr” means witness, in Greek. In light of 
today’s resisters, is the word martyr applicable 
or appropriate? 


It ought to be appropriate and applicable. Mar- 
tyrdom was the norm of a faith that, if lived 
obediently, was always in direct conflict with the 
illicit secular power structure. Only since Constan- 
tine, when the Church bought in to the imperial 
nation-state, has martyrdom ceased to be the 
expected outcome of Christian life. We resisters 
are in the process of buying out. That this witness 
will be required is indisputable; that any of us 
will be up to it remains to be seen. 


Is a mass nonviolent movement, such as Gandhi 
described and helped enact in India, desirable, or 
possible, in the U.S. and worldwide? 


Assuming (I do and will) that true nonviolence, 
the engagement of one’s very life rather than a 
political tactic or strategy, requires a deep spiritual 
base — the willingness to literally “lay down one’s 
life,”” an understanding and acceptance of redemp- 
tive suffering, and the sense that we’re dealing 
with God’s time, not a 5-year plan for success. 
No, a Mass movement is not possible. What passes 
for it — low-risk actions, interchangeable bodies, 
the emphasis on action as media-event — has 
some initial educational value and can be con- 
sidered a starting point for more serious resistance. 
But mass anything tends to have little depth and 
assuming (I do and will) that the Beast is deadly 
serious, we will need to come up with something 


worthy of the opponent. 


Why did you choose a particular form of resist- 
ance (e.g., blood spilling) especially in certain 
places? 


For most religious resisters, the particular form 
of a witness is determined by the symbols that 
speak to us most clearly of the heart of existence 
— life, death, resurrection. Bloodpouring expresses 
at once the horror of the death work of nuclear 
sites, the blood of Christ shed in redemption, 
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our own willingness to endure suffering rather 
than inflict it upon others, and our vital connec- 
tion with all humanity in the beloved community. 
Other symbols spring from biblical texts, e.g., 
the use of hammers from the Isaiah*injunction 
to beat swords into plowshares, or from the 
liturgy, e.g., the celebration of Eucharist (bringing 
life into a place of death) or ashes from burned 
money or tax forms in repentance for our misuse 
of resources and our complicity in nuclear murder. 
Some are dictated by a particular situation, e.g., 
the symbolic use of Interdict in response to the 
bishops’ failure to condemn just war and nuclear 
deterrence. 


The site is limited only by imagination since the 
nuclear monster has its tentacles everywhere, but 
the choice will determine the type of witness. For 
example, it would not be particularly meaningful 
(though lots of fun) to bash the White House with 
hammers, though nothing is more appropriate 
when faced with a Trident sub. Some differentiate 
between purely symbolic acts (blood pouring) and 
‘disarmament actions. I tend not to make this 
distinction for myself because none of us has 
ever confronted a live nuclear weapon, and, other 
than symbolically, I’m not sure what we could 
safely do with it if we were to do so. One form 
seems to lend itself more readily when the focus 
is on the human element, the second when the 
matter to be dealt with is the physical property 
itself. Both are essential. For most of us, the choice 
is made after much prayer, and if acting in com- 
munity, through much reflection. Also essential 
is the element of ceiebration, play, and pure fun. 
Resistance is serious but seldom grim. 


The trick is not to take yourself too seriously. 
When you get people conspiring together in cele- 
bration, you’re going to have fun. I wouldn’t act 
in situations where this element is missing. 


Part of the ability to celebrate and have fun 
comes in the ability to renounce the fruits of 
one’s actions, which is quite the opposite of the 
military, where the fruits are the only things that 
count (number of enemy killed, territory con- 
quered). We know that life has already overcome 
death, love overcome hatred. Our individual acts 
will not end the arms race, but our love and fi- 
delity and obedience will. So we can relax and 
enjoy. The fact that we do mystifies and some- 
times angers others. I was once told by a Secret 
Service agent, “Stop grinning! You’re in serious 
trouble.” I’d never had so much fun in my life. It 
feels good to do good, even when handcuffed to 
a wall for four hours. So much of what we do 
stifles the human spirit. Most Americans hate 
their work (therefore ulcers, tranquilizers, early 
heart attacks) and hate their families (divorce, 
refusal to have children, child neglect and abuse). 
So many don’t know why they live as they live 
except that everyone lives that way and it’s hard 
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to stop. Resistance begins with a kind of liberation 
from that spiritual death, and the feeling after 
acting is one of enormous freedom and joy. 


Should acts of witness become “useful?” (That 
is “political” via exposure to the press, or as 
teaching devices, or to promote further discussion, 
and therefore, future actions?) 


In the age of media, nothing done publicly (and 
little that’s done privately) can escape becoming 
“political” or “useful.” to make use of that 
exposure, to teach and promote disucssion is 
entirely appropriate, but that’s a far cry from 
planning the witness as a media event (in which 
case it’s not a witness at all). It doesn’t even make 
sense. The Day After and Helen Caldicott on the 
Donahue Show reach millions; our seminars, 
discussion groups and newsletters reach thousands, 
and you don’t have to do six months for them. 
An act of conscience is acceptance of personal 
responsibility for peacemaking, a confronting of 
the Beast with our lives, a statement of truth; its 
value lies within itself or not at all. To manipulate 
it into the arena of the political is to deny the 
power of God’s grace to work its mysterious, 
mystical magic (as in the silent prayer of contem- 
platives or the suffering love of a slum worker 
who no one can name, as in the Chassidic legend 
of the Just). 


You can bet that those who do the best job of 
making their witness useful are the ones who 


have their eye on the Spirit first and the TV 


cameras a distant second. 


I don’t place much emphasis on the interpreting 
and explaining of particular actions and witnesses 
so that they become “comprehensible” to the 
public (this as opposed to telling about the Bomb 
and the need for resistance in general, which I 
fully favor). Let the witness stand alone. 


Why? 
Lots of reasons. First, because I think it can 
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About $33,000 worth of damage was done with household hammers to a prototype navigation computer for an Air Force F4-6 


fighter jet by John La Forge and Barb Katt. For ten months, they prepared for the action, surrender, interrogation, trial, con- 
viction and prison term (six months, suspended). Photo courtesy of the FBI. 


stand alone. The sight of a flag or presidential 
seal or Pentagon pillars and steps lying drenched 
in a pool of human blood is a very eloquent 
statement. That it is quite readily apprehended 
by those who see it is made clear by the insistence 
of the authorities in referring to “red paint” or a 
“red fluid.” Likewise, the meaning of a smashed 
nosecone, B-52 bomber or Pershing missile launch- 
er is unmistakeable, proved again by the author- 
ities’ frequent claim that there was no significant 
damage, nothing really happened. 


But more. The age of communication and its 
technology is used to obfuscate rather than to 
clarify, to remove us from reality rather than to 
penetrate and illuminate reality. Endless talk 
abrogates the need for right conduct and action; 
people are lulled into a sense that they’re doing 
something if they attend a seminar, read a book, 
question and listen to a resister. 


In his book Faith and Violence, Trappist monk 
Thomas Merton said of conventional struggle: 
“If the oppressed try to resist by force — which 
is their right — theology has no business preaching 
nonviolence to them.” 


A sticky matter, certainly, and one we all deal 
with sooner or later, First, maybe, the distinction 
between understanding and condoning. Theft 
may be morally wrong (or prostitution or any 
one of a number of acts), but when the act is 
committed by a person in desperate need of 
money or goods to support life, it can be seen 

in a different light than if it is done in greed or 
malice. Second, we need to look at who caused 
the situation, where the violence originated. Since 
it is our violence to which the oppressed respond 
with force, it is morally difficult to hold them to 
standards of behavior that we ourselves refuse 

to follow. Not at all consistent. 


But (with regard to the quote) I think I would 
put the emphasis on Merton’s last premise, that 
theology has no business preaching nonviolence 
to them. I’d say that theology has no business 
preaching anything that is not backed by exam- 
ple and right conduct. 


Can one evil be considered greater than another? 
It seems pompous to assert to people in the Third 
World that their struggle for land reform or 
against oppression is less vital than the largely 
First World resistance to nuclear weaponry. 


The biblical perspective of the sacredness of each 
life militates against the concept of one death 
through injustice being less evil than the death 
of millions. When we assert that resistance to 
nuclear war is the priority, we are simply stating 
two simple truths. First, the Third World has no 
meaning unless there is a Third World. Nuclear 
war cancels their struggle as it cancels them, as it 
cancels us; it is the one mistake of which we can- 
not repent and make amends. Second, the Bomb 
is the ultimate symbol of those perceptions that 
form the base of the injustice under which the 
Third World suffers — power, wealth, the state, 
national interest, security. To reach the point at 
which the First World is willing to lay down its 
weapons is to reach the point of spiritual disarm- 
ament, the soil from which justice will blossom. 


Do you believe that war is a permanent afflic- 
tion of humankind? 


I believe that conflict is a permanent affliction 
of humankind. But war as a response to conflict 
need not be permanent and cannot be, or we 
(and our conflicts) are finished. An old dog can 
learn new tricks. Or, from the Christian perspec- 
tive of conversion and the Gospel, a new dog 
can learn old tricks. » 
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We’re Ali Doing Time 


The authors of this noteworthy book became involved in 
prison work following a friend’s drug bust back in the 
“60s. What started out as moral support for someone 
they knew gradually expanded into the Prison Ashram 
Project, assisted financially by proceeds from Ram Dass’ 
book Be Here Now. 


More years and further experiences in prisons produced 
a series of booklets called inside Out, how-to manuals on 
spiritual life in prison, distilled from the wisdom of their 
own classes, and from prisoners studying alone under the 
most difficult circumstances. Out of all that a single volume 
has emerged, the final « ilati n plan of every- 
thing that worked, from yoga and meditation to Christian 
and Buddhist disciplines. 


The book can be read on several levels, the most power- 
ful being the personal drama, as prisoners tell their stories 
in their own words. Watching the progress of someone 
who's doing time for nine murders stirs us spiritually and 
lets us appreciate the incredible vitality, desire and flex- 
ibility that is in each of us. 


But beyond the personal journeys within the intensity of 
prison life, the book is essentially a primary text on our 
primary topic — what's life all about, and why am | 
here, stuck in it? Being on the outside, we are often able 
to avoid that topic with diversions, but those in prison 
have 24 hours a day to consider the question. The book’s 
direct methods are geared towards people with immedi- 
ate, not theoretical, needs. 


Free to prisoners, $10 to us on the outside. Any profits go 
towards more copies for folks behind bars. —Dick Fugett 


We’re All 
Doing Time 
A Guide 
Getting Free) 
Bo Lozoff 
1985; 410 pp. 
$10 from: 
Prison-Ashram Project 


Rt. 1, Box 201-N 
Durham, NC 27705 
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Diet takes on an even more confusing role in prison. On 
the streets, it’s mostly a free-choice situation, and the 
struggle is usually one of self-discipline to clean up our 
diets without becoming neurotic about it. But in the 
_ the struggle is often the opposite: most cons would 

to get more wholesome foods — whole grains, fresh 
vegetables and fruit, ‘‘holistic’’ foods like tofu, yogurt, 
nuts and so forth, but it’s nearly impossible to do. 


| think the first time | discovered true prayer was a few 
oa ago when | found myself lying bce down on the 

r with absolutely no faith left in all the yoga, all the 
methods, | had ever learned. It all seemed empty, just a 
bunch of bullshit. | was lying there and | couldn’t even 
move, because | just didn’t have any power left at all. | 
found myself begging God for help; | didn’t even realize 
| was “praying.” | wasn’t praying like | had always 
thought prayer was supposed to be — | was flat out on 
my face, begging God to have mercy on me and help 
me in some way. And then it dawned on me that | had 
finally discovered true prayer. And that was the answer 
to my prayer. 


Witness to War 


A colonel’s son and an Air Force Academy honor graduate, 
Charley Clements was a military version of the All Amer- 
ican Kid. Then a tour of duty flying in Viet Nam produced 
a disastrous event for his service career — he began to 
think. Soon afterward the Air Force bounced him out, 
and he took the next step along his personal path by 
entering medical school. 


While doing his residency in a rural California hospital, 
Clements encountered hideously scarred farmworkers and 
learned they were immigrant Salvadorans who'd escaped 
from torture and the death squads. By then Clements had 
become a Quaker and his conscience was calling more 
of the shots. That brought him to his next decision in 

life — go help. 


Following a culture warp that boggles the mind, Clements 
ended up in a rebel-controlled zone in El Salvador, the 
only trained physician for 10,000 campesinos whose suf- 
ferings ranged from malnutrition and malaria to napalm 
and shrapnel wounds. Although his patients had long 
ago adjusted to living with lice, fleas, sickness, hunger 
and imminent death, Dr. Charles had his own initiation to 
those basics of Third World reality. In addition, there 
were the frustrations of having been trained in the abun- 
dance of high-tech medicine while having to practice with 
abysmally primitive equipment in a war zone being 
bombed by the same planes he’d once flown. 


I’ve rarely encountered a mind that made as drastic 

a change as Clements’, nor a book that illuminated an 
ongoing chapter in our ‘ national history so well. if | were 
to recommend one single volume of all I’ve read on 
Central America, this would be it. —Dick Fugett 


The murder, he said, was conducted by a six-man squad, 
three veterans — three recruits. He described how the 
peasant was dra from his house in the night and — 


then slowly ical to death with machetes. Each member 
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of the squad had to participate. Each had to cover himself 
with the victim’s blood. This practice, he explained, tied 
all the members together in guilt and responsibility for 
the deed. From the moment you first killed with a team, 
you were bound to them by this common responsibility. 
Anyone who tried to leave the brotherhood was marked 
for death himself, lest he give evidence against the others. 


Lines of trenches formed part of the defensive perimeter p 
and early warning system in the controlled zones. 


from a girl’s leg. 
Witness to War 


Charles Clements, M.D. 
1984; 268 pp. 
$3.95 

($5.20 postpaid) from: 
Bantam Books, Inc. 
666 Fifth Ave. 

New York, NY 10103 


or Whole Earth Access 
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PROVIDING 


I have had quiet guests living in the dining room of my house since last September — a couple and their cute three- 
year-old daughter. They are a refugee family from Ethiopia. My church has sponsored them and is actively involved in 
getting them jobs and settled. The family is here legally (we helped them get Social Security cards and so on) because 
according to our government these immigrants from Ethiopia are political, not economic refugees. Yet this same gov- 
ernmental voice says that refugees fram politically unsteady Central America are economic fugitives. Charging through 
this silliness is the Sanctuary Movement, largely powered by Christian churches, that is quasi-illegally aiding Central 
Americans who show up at our southern borders. 


I can safely talk about my guests, while Sanctuary workers usually can’t. Ruth Ross Soucy, a school teacher in Gila, 
New Mexico, quietly approached two women friends in Arizona who were in the middle of both the Sanctuary move- 
ment and the consequential legal battle biting into it. In this courtroom debate there is more than one bone to wrestle 
over. The one that I would like to chew on is the role of sanctuaries in a society. There is a clear historical record of 
the benefits of community asylum threading back to the Six Cities of Refuge in biblical Israel (Numbers 35:6-34). When 
you made it to one of these cities, you were safe from revenge there. Later on in old Israel all you had to do was grab 
the horns on the altar to declare asylum. In Christendom, this eventually became the “sanctuary” of a church. As long 
as you were inside the church compound, no one could attack you. Other cultures such as the Ashantis and the Oman 
in Africa, and the aborigines of Australia, New Zealand and other South Pacific island peoples evolved places of 
sanctuary. I don’t know about Islam. 


There’s no book I could find on the subject of how sanctuaries help make societies work. Would somebody write one? 


Another question I never got answered was what the wetbacks from Mexico — the ones who are dragged back across 
the border to slow-death slums in Mexico City — think about this. They are sort of getting passed over by all this nice 
righteous help. I heard there was a native Mexican Sanctuary Movement that protected Central Americans on the run 
because getting caught in Mexico was worse than getting nabbed in the U.S. (Mexico doesn’t want more unemployed — 
trouble makers). Is this true? —Kevin Kelly 
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Two different women in two separate towns in the Southwest were willing to talk to me about their personal 
experiences in the Sanctuary Movement. One woman did not wish to be identified, to protect the refugees 


She works with. I will call her Carol. 


Susan, the other Sanctuary worker, lives on a quiet street in the foothills of the Tortillita Mountains in 
Tucson. The homes in her neighborhood are spacious adobes, arranged closely, with high walls and fences 
between. Lazy, familiar, Sunday middleclass suburban sounds drifted through our conversation. The hum 
of a lawnmower. A child calling. Rock and roll a few backyards away. A plane overhead. 


This is the land of crushed-rock lawns, clock radios, microwaves, tasteful paintings on the white walls, 
motorboats under the carports. I wondered how all this would seem to me if I were from a small corn 
culture village in the rain forest of Guatemala, or perhaps from teeming San Salvador. 


Susan works fulltime as a legal assistant and teaches Sunday school. In 1980 she worked for an agency 
that gave immigration counseling to undocumented Mexicans. That’s when she first began to see a number 
of Central Americans coming through. 


INTERVIEW BY RUTH ROSS SOUCY 


Susan: Our church started seeing 
a lot of refugees, just by virtue 
of our location [close to the 
Mexican border]. There are about 
a hundred and forty members in 
our congregation, pretty evenly 
divided between Black, Indian, 
Hispanic, and White. Some 
members can’t read or write, 
some are Ph.Ds, with the whole 
educational and economic spec- 
trum in between. 


Our church, Southside Pres- 
byterian, has a history of never 
turning anybody away without a 
sandwich or some gas money, 
without in some way trying to 
fulfill their needs. So we did 
what we could to help the re- 
fugees. Some had no place to go, 
and others needed a place to stay 
until they could go on. 


Usually the government would 
place a $3,000 to $7,000 bond 
per refugee. You have to come up 
with 10 percent cash and the rest 
in collateral. People were putting 
up their houses, land, cars. Re- 
fugees were applying for political 
asylum and being turned down. 
Not only was it expensive, it was 
frustrating. We began to see the 
fruitlessness of bonding people 
out, and the stories of the refu- 
gees were becoming more and 
more desperate. 


Since we were housing refugees 
anyway, we began to consider 
bringing them into the country 

as well. There was a lot of talk 

_ and thought and study and prayer, 
and finally the Session and the 
congregation decided we would 
do it. That was in March of 1982. 
We declared Sanctuary and wrote 
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to the U.S. Attorney General, as 
well as to the local INS folks. We 
advised them of what we were 
going to do, gave them the dates 
and times, held a press conference. 


Word spread very quickly. 
Various people around town 
would learn of refugees coming, 
or people would just appear. 
People would arrive with scraps 
of paper with numbers and con- 
tacts scribbled on them. 


At first, we were seeing a lot 
more refugees than we see now. 
I think it was because there were 
more people coming then, and 
now we have more precounseling 
in Mexico to determine how 
much risk the refugees are in. 
Because resources are limited, 
we had to figure out a way of 
prioritizing, which is a terrible 
thing to do with somebody’s life. 


Carol: Sanctuary groups find 
they must discuss who they want 
to help, and one of the debates 
is, “Shall we help people who 
aren’t willing to speak out on the 
conditions in Central America?” 
It is felt that as the American 
public becomes more aware of 
the situation, the sooner military 
aid can be stopped, the sooner 
the war can be stopped, the 
sooner there won’t be any need 
for people to come here in the 
first place. A group must look 
at itself and ask, “Where are we 
going to put our energy?” Should 
they help a guy who maybe drinks 
and can’t get himself together, 

or should they concentrate on 
somebody who can explain things 
so the public will become indig- 


—R.R.S. 


nant about what our government 
is doing? 

But refugees are fleeing some- 
thing that happened to them in 
their own lives. They don’t ne- 
cessarily know what’s happening 
in the rest of their country, the 
rest of Central America. Some 
Americans picture a refugee as 
someone who stands up in front 
of a church, at very great risk, 
with a bandanna over his or her 
face, and gives an excruciating 
personal account of what hap- 
pened to him. We're disappointed 
when refugees won’t speak out, 
and yet asking somebody to pour 
out in public the most incredibly 
painful experiences —- some of 
them are unimaginably painful 
— isn’t reasonable, either. Not 
many refugees are up to the task. 


Another debate among Sanctuary 
groups is, “Shall we just help 
those who are fleeing terrorism, 
or shall we also help those who 
come here because of poverty?” 
That’s a tragic debate, a tragic 
discussion to have to have. It 
divides groups sometimes because 
there’s supposedly a legal basis 
for helping someone fleeing dan- 
ger, and there is no legal basis 

for helping someone who is here 
for economic reasons. 


To me, they’re just different 
forms of violence. Torture and 
killing are faster, but working 
hard all day long and still not 
making enough to maintain basic 
health, watching your children 
die of malnutrition before they’re 
five years old, is another kind of 
violence. It’s a tragic situation to 
have to choose to help only people 
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Guatemalan refugees make a new life in 


who have spoken out politically, 
put themselves in personal danger, 
as opposed to others who have 
fled because they’re poor and 
dying and there’s violence going 
on all around them. 


Susan: I don’t believe that every 
single person who is deported 
back to El Salvador is shot or 
tortured. On the other hand, 
being killed by a bullet isn’t the 
only form of death. It’s a very 
fine line between economic and 
political refugees. If, as our gov- 
ernment says, people are coming 


here following the American con- - 


sumer dream, they are quickly 
disabused of that idea. 


I want to tell you the story of 
Roberto, a 12-year-old boy who 
walked from Guatemala to Tuc- 
son and showed up at our church. 
He’d lived in a village that had 
been accused of being sympathe- 
tic to the guerrillas. The soldiers 
came in his house, killed every 


12 


family member. His mother and 
dad, six brothers and sisters. 
They shot him. He managed to 
fall behind a box or something. 
He remembers most vividly one 
of the soldiers throwing his 18- 
month-old sister into the air and 
catching her on his bayonet. Some 
villagers later found him and 
took him to a refugee camp where 
there was a doctor. They tended 
him as best they could, but they 
said he would never walk again 
because the bullet had been 

near his spine. 


He not only walked, he walked 
from the border of Chiapas all 
the way here. Such a sad little 
fellow, but so streetwise. When 
he got here, other refugees saw 
him and said, “Oh, we remember 
him. He was living like a dog. He 
ate from the gutters.” 


I asked him why he had come 
here, and he said, “I heard there 
weren’t any bombs in the United 
States.” He had heard they didn’t 


kill people here. He didn’t know 
about a refrigerator, he’d never 
seen a TV. 


You multiply that by hundreds, 
by thousands. I spent one summer 
interviewing refugees in detention 
centers. I’ve talked with almost 
all of the 2,000 refugees who 
have come through our church. 
Forty-five or fifty people have 
stayed here at my house — and 
there’s not one of them who 
doesn’t have a story similar 

to that. 


Carol: We want to hear good 
news. We don’t want to hear 
about these things. We have a 
hard time when refugees tell us 
these things. We’re trying to en- 
joy something and we don’t want 
to listen to them. We don’t have 
any experience we can compare 
it to. 


Susan: You don’t become involved 
in this by talking to eight people, 
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reading four books, and then go- 
ing out to do your assignment. A 
friend of mine is a policeman, 
and while I don’t think he would 
drive down to the border and 
bring somebody up here, he has 
been very kind to the people who 
have stayed with me. One of the 
first things I do when little kids 
come is to take them over to visit 
him when he’s in his uniform. 
Refugees have a tremendous fear 
of people in uniforms. They can 
see his own little kids hanging 
onto him, see him holding them. 
They can get in his patrol car 
and he'll turn on the lights, the 
siren. 


Carol: It’s impossible to get the 
confidence of a refugee without 
taking some little risks yourself. \ 
Even though the risks we run are 
a lot less, they respect us for 
what we do risk, and a kind of 
solidarity grows up between 
refugees and Sanctuary workers. 


Once I met a nun who was 
transporting refugees in the 
border area where it’s the most 
dangerous. She expected to get 
caught sometime. She said that if 
she was caught, she didn’t want 
the Movement to spend any 
money on her defense, that it was 
better to spend all our resources 
on helping the refugees. And it 
wouldn’t hurt her to be in jail for 
a while. My feeling is, we take lit- 
tle chances now, of going to jail 
or whatever, to try to avoid a 
catastrophe to the human race. 


Susan: Now, suddenly, Sanctuary 
is a big deal. But it’s the govern- 
ment that’s making it a big deal. 
We now have a media office and 
all that, really far away from the 
needs of the refugees. I’m on the 
Sanctuary Defense Fund board, 
yet I think that kind of organiza- 
tion is very frustrating. Megabucks 
are being raised for the defense 
of 11 Anglo and 2 Mexican de- 
fendants charged with aiding the 
refugees. But what about the 
refugees themselves? I had to 
consider what I would do if I 

got arrested, but it never occurred 
to me that somebody would pay 
my legal fees or bail me out. 
Getting arrested is just a risk. 


Our government is promoting 
the myth that Central American 
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refugees come here and want to 
stay forever. It’s hard to generalize 
about what happens to people 
when they come here, because 
there are so many different situa- 
tions. One thing that is true is 
that the majority of the people 
work for minimum wage or less, 
if they find jobs at all. They 
wind up living in a small apart- 
ment with lots of people. One 
family I know is now in Los 
Angeles in a two-bedroom apart- 
ment with 29 people. They are 
profoundly sad and distressed 
about being here. The men are 
particularly ambivalent. They feel 
they should be back in their 
country fighting the fight, being 
with the brothers and sisters 
there. They are torn between that 
and trying to keep their wives 
and children safe. Some go to 
English classes and try to learn 
English quickly. Others absolutely, 
stubbornly refuse to ever learn one 
word of English because they see 
that as detracting from their com- 
mitment to their country. They 
don’t want to be Americanized. 


Carol: As long as they’re far from 


their countries and they can’t go . 


back, they’re unhappy. So Sanc- 
tuary work is very unsatisfying in 
a lot of respects. Things that you 
think are successes, like learning 
English, getting a job — they feel 
are taking them farther and far- 
ther from going back home. 


When you need help, when you 
need protection, you can go to a 
church. It’s not the walls of a 
church, it’s the spiritual love and 
protection that people have for 
one another that provides the 
safety. When the Bible says that 
Jesus “calmed the waters,” what 
does it mean? There was a storm 
raging. But was it the storm He 
calmed, or was it the hearts of 
the people who were afraid of 
the storm? 


These people have lost family 
members, friends, their dignity 
through terror, imprisonment and 
torture. They have left behind 
their community, the social fabric 
of which they were a part, their 
identity, their language, their 
food, their songs. They’ve lost 
things they’ve worked for all their 
lives, skills that don’t apply here. 
When they get here, they have a 
kind of strength that many of 

us didn’t know existed. That’s 
unsettling to us. It’s a strength 
that makes the church an ap- 
propriate place for them to be. 
They are delivering a spiritual 
message that we didn’t discover 
without them. 


They give us a powerful source 
of hope, in a world filled with 
cruelty, greed, racism, and op- 
pression — a hope that there’s a 
real, good, strong, spiritual part 
of human nature that’s going 

to prevail. # 


in a Guatamaian village, a white plastic bag is hung on a pole to indicate neutrality. 
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Continuing his career of unveiling 
things more complicated than they 
first appear (see his two penetrating 
accounts of Nicaragua in WER #45, 
p. 57 and #46, p. 4), author Will Baker 
aptly makes chaotic, confusing, and 
dubious what had been the simple 
misery of a refugee seeking peace. 


The sketches come from Matt Wuer- 
ker (he did the urban legend lady- 
with-microwave-poodle cover for 
WER #48), who, with his wife Sarah 
Stephens, works with Guatemalan 
refugees in Los Angeles. The photos 
in the previous article were also sup- 
plied by them, courtesy of El Rescate 
(Rescue), a group sponsored by the 
Southern California Ecumenical 
Council to assist Central American 
refugees. —Kevin Kelly 
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by Will Baker illustrations by Matt Wuerker 


HEARD ABOUT SANCTUARY a couple of years ago. They were 
looking for people who could put up refugees from Central America 
or provide them with employment. I thought that might be a good 
deal for me. I have a small acreage chronically in need of attention, 
a small crop to bring in, and a regular job at the public trough 
that interferes with such work. I also have a habitable barn: con- 
crete floor, stove, refrigerator and bed. And I speak Spanish. A 


_ refugee could make use of the space, and I could supply enough 


odd jobs to keep him in groceries. 


I also believed my government’s misguided policies in the southern 
hemisphere were partly responsible for driving people north, and 
felt some obligation to compensate the refugees. And finally, I 
was curious to find out what was really going on down there from 
people who ought to know. So I contacted Sanctuary, and they 
sent representatives to check me out. 


The couple who made the visit were very likeable, open-hearted, 
and savvy. They told me their own involvement was through a 
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local confederation of churches, and no one had 
any experience in this sort of thing; no one knew 
how long it would take to find the right indi- 
vidual or couple (about the limit of my barn), 
where they would come from, or how illegal and 
risky the whole operation might be. To be safe, 
we were going to talk only in person or from pay 
phones. They explained that anything we set up 
would be on a trial basis, no final commitments, 
no hard feelings if things didn’t go right. 


For two months nothing happened, and I stopped 
giving much thought to the whole matter. Then I 
got a hurried call. A young man was already on 
his way from Texas. Would I still be willing to 
offer a haven? Good, hard-working kid, twenty- 
four, peasant background, no English, definite 
victim of political oppression. Maybe a trial 
period of a few weeks? 


It sounds like a pretty good bet, I said, if this 
young man can take the isolation and doesn’t 
mind odd jobs to start his career in a democracy. 
The opinion at the other end of the line was that 
we would be just right for each other. I thought 
it over for maybe five seconds and said, sure, 
let’s do it. 3 


So Antonio arrived the next afternoon, all he 
owned in one flight bag. He was pretty well dis- 
guised — fresh teeshirt and Adidas — except for 
a high, glistening pompadour and an unnatural 
smile frozen on his Indian features. He had very 
large, very quick eyes, and a remarkably well- 
muscled small frame. When he moved he 
reminded me of the toreadors in the only corrida 
I’d ever seen: a ga‘t at once mincing and menacing. 


In the next couple of months I found out he was 
indeed a good worker, alert and quick to catch 
on (mastering my little Ford tractor, for example, 
in one two-hour session). He was also tidy about 
everything except cans and bottles, which he 
threw aside or out the window with a medieval 
insouciance, and he was very polite, and very _ 
silent. 


We ate together pretty often, talked mostly about 
the fences or water lines or trees, worked a little 
on his English, but he wasn’t volunteering much. 
I picked up that he had been in the army, had 
run into certain family problems, and had walked 
over the border without the slightest difficulty. 
He went to see E/ Norte and laughed out loud at 
the heroic struggle portrayed there. Not like that 
at all, he said. The border is the easiest part; it’s 
what lies on either side that’s tough. 


Now and then we went to town and he met with » 
church groups where there were other refugees 
from other communities. After one of these trips 
I got worried calls from people in the movement. 
Some of those other refugees feared that Antonio 
might be an informer. It seems he had remarked © 
to someone that he liked President Reagan. An 
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hombre who knew his own mind, he said. Not 
many conversations later, he told someone else 
he was thinking of going to Nicaragua to join the 
Sandinistas. At the next church session he was 
indirectly grilled on some details of his story, and 
it appeared that not only had he been in the army, 
he had worked in the division in charge of internal 
security. What we call “‘intelligence.” 


There was something of a flap, and I deliberately 
stood well to the side of it. Antonio was forking 
hay and laying pipe like a good boy, so I had no 
complaint. Twice I left for stretches of nearly a 
week, leaving him in charge of cultivating, fer- 
tilizing, and watering plants and animals, and he 
never missed a base. But I could tell something 
was eating him, maybe the boredom of rural life, 
maybe the strangeness of California, maybe 
ghosts from the past. He announced one day he 
thought he had better move on soon to Canada, 
where he could 


I might never have gotten the story if we hadn’t 
had our confrontation. No need to go into 
details. The problem involved what I viewed as 
petty pilfering, quite negligible by itself, but 
followed by a lie to cover it up. That I considered 
a serious matter, and I told him so. He retreated 
into an impermeable shell of silence for ten days. 
Not a word, not a lick of work. He stayed in the 
barn and I never even saw him, only heard occa- 
sional tapes of latin rock playing on the blaster I 
had loaned him. I knew he was running short of 
food and briefly considered starving him out, but 
finally knocked on the door and told him we 
would have to do some talking, man to man. 
Otherwise he was indeed going to be on his way, 
to Canada or hell didn’t matter to me. I said I 
didn’t care about being nicked for something so 
trivial, didn’t give a shit what he thought of Rea- 
gan, didn’t care what he had done in the army, 
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but there was a principle involved here that went 
as beyond boss and employee or refugee and sanc- 
ee tuary. The principle was trust between friends. 
ce Friends didn’t lie to each other. Friends was what 
I considered us to be and if I was wrong I 
wanted to know about it, right now. 


My voice was not that steady, and for the first 
time in two weeks he looked me straight in the 
eye. Yes, he said, he had lied. Yet in his country it 
would have been an acceptable lie. There were 
things about Guatemala I did not understand. 
Things about him too. I said maybe we'd better 
get to that then, so we went back to the house 

Se and sat down at the dining room table and opened 
ae | a bottle, to get our voices steady. 

: Over the next few days the story was pretty much 
filled in, except for uncomfortable places that 
required slow going. My Spanish is fair but not 
slangy, and to be sure I made a tape of our con- 
versation on the blaster so I could check out 
certain words later. I had to hit on Antonio 
several times to dig down to certain experiences. 
He got reticent at first, then his voice kept skid- 
ding into a nervous giggle, and he trembled all 
over when he finally blurted some things out. 


Edited down severely, here is what he told me 
about life in Guatemala. 


Nearly three years ago Antonio’s father developed 
“problems” with a neighbor. Antonio does not 
know the nature of these problems. People in his 
country often quarrel over land, water, money, or 
women. The quarrels can be murderous. Near his 
village one peasant killed another with a machete 
because he thought his neighbor was drawing 
water beyond his allotment from their common 
irrigation ditch. 


But only the lowest classes settle their own 
scores. Antonio’s family is not really peasant but 
lower middle class, and for them the procedure is 
to hire someone to kill an enemy or enemies. A 
respectable citizen does not, however, hire just 


influence with one of the several divisions or 
subdivisions of police, usually the judicial or 
DIT (Departamento de Investigaciones Tecnicas 
de la Policia Nacional). A respectable citizen 
need then only pass on to an officer of the 


were, on a bill of large denomination. 300 queyaa™ 


going rate. The officer and a group of his trite 
men go home after work, taking their weapons 
with them. They change clothes, pile into an un- 


holes, along with anybody else unwise enough 
to object. 


The next morning, quite commonly, the office 


of the shooting to “investigate” the matter. 
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anyone to do his killing. A respectable citizen hagg 


judicial the name of the undesirable written, as its 


zales (about a hundred and fifty dollars) is tk 


marked car, find the victim and shoot him full of : > 


Nobody who might have noticed this remarkable 
coincidence is likely to mention it, for people are 
encouraged to demonstrate their cooperation 
with the authorities by overlooking it. Another 
mark of good citizenship. 


In passing, it might be mentioned that this 
system exists for lesser crimes as well. Antonio 
says that there is a rather lively trade in mari- 
juana. If the narcotics squad makes a bust, after 
handcuffing their prey, they routinely roll and 
light a few numbers. If the stuff is good quality, 
they take all but a token bag and merchandise 
the bulk of it after work, as independent entre- 
preneurs. Also, the lowest rank of police are paid 
so poorly that, off duty, they commonly execute 
stickups in precincts far from their own beat. 
The gun and what it can earn are considered 
minimal perks for the guy on the beat. 


Four men appeared at Antonio’s parents’ home 
one morning and asked to see him. He heard 
them from his position flattened against the 
dining room wall. Amazingly, they believed his 
mother’s statement that he was not in, took a 
routine gander around, and retired to their vehi- 
cle outside to wait. Antonio dropped out a back 
window and left for a cousin’s in Guatemala City. 
He heard through the family grapevine that the 
judiciales were looking for him — unofficially, 
of course — because his father’s neighbor had 
paid very well for a hit. It was necessary to start 
with Antonio because he was the eldest son — 
young, tough, and capable of vengeance. If they 
got him, the notion was his old man would not 
have the heart for further retribution. When 
Antonio’s mother went to the local policg head- 
quarters to ask if there were any charga{ambi- 


and his men, now in uniform, return to the scengaaaaa 
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guous word, for one option open to people is to 
pay the authorities more than they are getting for 
the assassination, a form of security insurance), 
she was told there were no charges. Her son need 
only present himself at the station to discover as 
much. The family was not, of course, so foolish 
as to pass along such advice. 


There matters might have stood, Antonio an eter- 
nal fugitive, except for an agency that acts as a 
counterweight to the extortionist police. That 
agency is the army. Besides its combat troops 
devoted to searching and desiroying the insurgent, 
commie-backed campesinos and Indians, the army 
has a large and pervasive network of domestic 
surveillance and special cadres for dealing out 
swift, covert punishment. These cadres also 
operate in plainclothes, from unmarked cars, 
after working hours, and travel heavily armed. 
Frequently they clash with the gangs of off-duty 
judiciales, and they generally prevail, for they 
have better equipment and information. 


During his exile, Antonio happened to make the 
acquaintance of a well-connected army officer 
from Zone 4 in Guatemala City, the capitol. The 
officer listened to his troubles and instantly 
recommended that he join the army. Without any 
official police record against him, he would be 
inducted, given a uniform and a gun, and be 
assigned to a unit where he would thereafter have 
certain security as a soldier fighting for his coun- 
try. Whoever dares kill a soldier immediately 
becomes a subversive, an important classification, 
for the nation’s best developed, most ruthless 
apparatus of extermination is unleashed on such 
criminals. In uniform, therefore, Antonio could 
return to his village with relative impunity. 


Antonio was not anxious to be a soldier. He had 
some idea of what was going on in the jungle. 
But he could see military service was an immedi- 
ate solution to his family’s problems, and it was 
only for a couple of years. With the officer’s 
help, he enlisted, and after basic became a mili- 
tary policeman in Zone 1, an agricultural region 
(Quiche) where the guerrillas were active. 


He went on numerous patrols and came under 
fire, but nothing very dangerous. Antonio held 
the guerrillas to be contemptible adversaries. They 
were foolish, often armed with no more than 
shotguns and small-caliber rifles, some in the 
hands of mere children. Even when they had 
equipment and help from infiltrators — Antonio 
mentioned Nicaraguans, Salvadorans, Cubans, 
Belizans, and whites speaking strange languages 
— they made mistakes and were annihilated more 
often than not. Antonio did not like the guerrillas 
because he said they stirred up the Indians, mis- 
led them, and ultimately got them kiiled. Also he 
simply did not understand their cause. 


Once, he said, they ran down a guerrilla out of 
ammunition. The patrol leader came over to kick 
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the prisoner around a little and asked him why 
he was betraying his own country. He asked him 
why, why, why, over and over, and the man said 
nothing until the officer got close enough and 
then the guerrilla spat in his face. The officer told 
his squad to quita-le los huevos (take his eggs) so 
they cut off his balls, but still the man would say 
nothing. Absolutely nothing. So they gave up in 
disgust and shot him. Antonio said he could never 


figure it out, what the guerrillas really wanted. 


After ten months in the field, where he 
distinguished himself for being cool and alert in 
combat, Antonio was invited to enroll in a special 
two-month course. If he passed, he would enter 
the intelligence cadre, the G-2 or SIM (Servicio 
de Inteligencia Militar) unit, where the pay was 
much higher. In fact, seven times what he was 
getting as a grunt. He accepted, did well in the 
course, and entered G-2 as a sergeant. 


His life changed dramatically. Antonio admits 
his primary motive was simply to get ahead, have 
a little money to send home or to squander on 
beer and girls, but it was also true that the 
regular army service was very boring and debili- 
tating. Guatemalan recruits, he said, get a 
helmet, two uniforms, a weapon, a field pack 
and nothing else. They must buy their own soap, 
paper, towels, silverware and some additional 
food. They get 50 quetzales a month, barely 
enough to cover even these minor essentials. 
Many of them, like their superiors, smuggle 
weapons home between manoeuvers (they are 
able to go home at night or on weekends) so they 
can form small gangs and do robberies to sup- 
plement their salaries. Most people join the 
army in the first place, Antonio noted, because 
they are starving. 


In his new job, Antonio practiced spying and in- 
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formation gathering as an agent in the field. The 
system works like this: a tip is passed that a cer- 
tain individual may be a “subversive.” An agent 
is dispatched to hang around the neighborhood, 
watch and listen. After a day or two another 
agent takes over. They are rotated often so faces 
do not become familiar. Some are actually in- 
formants from the neighborhood where the 
suspect resides. Each observer files a report: who 
came to the suspect’s house, who spoke to him, 
what he said in a certain meeting or conversation. 


Then the reports are reviewed in a central office 
and one of two things happens. They are refiled, 
case inconclusive, or they are stamped for cor- 
rective action. If stamped, they are forwarded to 
an office which prepares an indictment for crimes 


not that big a country — so he had information 
from outside as well as inside the G-2 corps. 


There was the example of the priest in a certain 
village, whose inhabitants had always depended 
on water from a little creek. A large landowner 
upstream from the village began to divert most 
of the water to irrigate new fields, and the priest 
openly criticized this diversion. The landowner 
had good relations with the authorities and 
brought to their attention the troublesome talk 
of the priest. G-2 was alerted. The agents went 
out and came back with reports that the priest 
was now attacking directly from the pulpit. He 
was even claiming that there was a connection 
between the very great wealth of the landowners 
of the whole region and the extreme poverty of 
their laborers. The review was prompt, the stamp 
clear. The priest was mown down with automatic 
weapons. The papers reported that the authorities 
were — of course — conducting a vigorous in- 
vestigation of these tragic events. 


Antonio also began to notice other things. There 
seemed to be no old men in the army intelligence 


division. No one around him, in fact, had been 


working there for more than seven years. The 
,,,lifestyle of the higher ranks of officers appeared 
be very fast. Disco and good dope, new cars 


A and lots of girls. He began to wonder if anyone 


oe 2 ever left the intelligence service, and if so how. 


against the state. An inveStigdiive team is then 
dispatched — armed men, plainclothes, unmarked 
car — to serve the indictment. Quite often, as 
they are performing their duty, the suspect resists 
arrest or attempts to escape and in the ensuing 
struggle is fatally injured. Even more often, 
before the team can act officially, unidentified 
persons — armed men, plainclothes, etc. — shoot 
the object of investigation. Either way, file closed. 


Passing in and out of various offices, Antonio 
had a kind of random access to this information. 
In addition, his native intelligence and quiet, no- 
nonsense way probably impressed his superiors 
there, just as in the combat forces. He was given 
extra leave time for good conduct and was often 
entrusted with the transport of a complete file or 
asked to pull one for review. Now and then he 
ran across a situation near his own district — it’s 


#There was vague talk of transfers, setting up in 
acivilian life, but he also heard some disturbing 


umors about what might be involved in “retire- 
from,this top-secret branch of the service. 

swale even suggested to him that when life 
"was very sweet, one shouldn’t expect too 
much of it. 


Antonio had not proceeded very far 
in such speculation before he en- 

countered a more serious and personal 
difficulty. He met another young man, 
also in the army, who introduced him to a 
young lady. Members of the fast set. It wasn’t 
clear to him, Antonio says, that she was this 
guy’s girl. When she seemed to flirt, he flirted 
back. One thing led to another — Antonio is 
very good-looking — and the new “friend” was 
very bitter. He warned Antonio he would get him 
sooner or later, and the opportunity came soon 
enough, in a very unexpected way. 


The former friend, like so many of the aspiring 
youth in the military, had organized a gang and 
was commiting petty holdups. He made a bad 
mistake by entering the house of a man who 
worked as an informant for army intelligence. 
Once there he made a worse mistake by allowing 
his men to gang-rape the man’s wife and daughter. 
Then he made a final and fatal mistake by not 
killing all three of them. The man took his 
grievances to the highest authorities, as they say, 
and the guilty parties were picked up in a matter 
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was running — resisting arrest — and when he 
reached a barbed-wire fence he got one look 
back and saw a man with a submachine gun 
pulling down on him. He dived over the fence, 
olled, the bullets skipping in the dirt all 
em TC ufid him, made it to a ditch and finally into 

brush at the base of a slope. 


Srte determined then, he says, to leave Guatemala. 
®. And he just kept going. He has since moved on 
“ato Washington, only a step away from Canada, 
NO by “<> though he talked vaguely of Spain, too. Some- 
nga = 6~=6~—SM Where, anyway, where he could be free to walk 

SRS . around without fear, no knots in the stomach. 
He could maybe join an army — that is why he 
once thought of the Sandinistas — because he 
has experience and skill at that job; but it would 
have to be an honest army. 


The last time I talked to him he said he missed 
his country, felt a little guilty about abandoning 
it. On the other hand — did I see? — no one 

of hours. The ex-friend knew he was already trusts anyone there. The police are the criminals, 
dead, but he saw his chance to nail his enemies and vice versa. The guerrillas are stupid. And the 
on the way down. Besides the other four members _ ordinary people just don’t care or are too afraid 
of his gang he named Antonio and two others as __ to do anything. The army has all the power, the 
collaborators, figuring the investigators would guns. And he couldn’t go back to that army. 
believe the testimony of a doomed man. Someday maybe people would get together and 
throw out the ones who will do anything for 
money, who regularly kill for it, but he didn’t see 
it happening soon. Money and guns — insurance 
from the U.S. — gave the government a lot of 
power. In a way, when he thought about it, he 
wasn’t betraying his country. It had betrayed 
him. Did I see? A small theft, a little tic — these 
were nothing, a matter of survival. But the big 
ripoffs, the big lies — they caused all the others 
and were a vital matter; they could cost you your 
life. Did I see? 


Antonio was taken into custody and underwent 
six days of “questioning.” Stripped, handcuffed, 
beaten, interrogated for hours on end, finally 
subjected to the generator and wires applied to 
sensitive regions of the body, Antonio kept main- 
taining his innocence. The five real members of 
the gang confessed after the first couple of days, 
but were held as “witnesses.” On the sixth day 
the investigators gave up, shot the five they were 
sure of, and sent Antonio and the others to jail 
to await trial. 


He spent a year and a month in jail, doing exer- 
cises that made him into a miniature version of 
Charles Atlas, appearing every few weeks at 

some preliminary hearing where he would relate 
the same story of love, jealousy and revenge. 
alibi was consistent and the record show sis 
prior infractions. On the other hand he had be 

G-2, well-paid, and to be implicated in such a 
sordid and brutal crime was a serious matter. 


Then he was abruptly released. Handed his dis- 
charge as well. No trial, no conviction, just 
dismissal. Antonio returned home, hoping to be 
able to get back into civilian life and forget tht” ge 
whole business. But he also knew he had worke@g” _ 
at intelligence headquarters with sensitive 
material, knew a lot of agents, a lot of names, we 
and there were no old veterans of G-2. For two _ <j 
months he tried looking for jobs, walking cag =e" 
fully in the streets, fighting an acid stomach. 


see? one 


Then one day, rounding the corner for home, he , eae 
saw a car and some men in neutral suits at cachet 
end of the block. They saw him too and theandige” 
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Sanctuary: The New Under- 
ground Railroad « This Ground 
Is Holy Sanctuary 


| read these all with equal satisfaction. The most muscular 
was Sanctuary: The New Underground Railroad. It tied 
knots in my gut with firsthand accounts of the violent con- 
fusion refugees are running from in their homelands and 
the silent confusion they are running into here. There’s 
accurate documentation of the process of underground 
railroading and a hint about the extent of a clandestine 
Sanctuary Movement in Mexico. 


On a more lofty level is This Ground is Holy. The compel- 
ling moral and religious arguments are paraded at length, 
commencing with the history of sanctuary in law and 
finishing with a standoff between church and state (keeping 
the two separate actually gives the church greater lever- 
age). It makes clear that the current Sanctuary Movement 
is not a radical aberration of U.S. policy but at the center 
of a broad avenue of the moral thought that founded 

this country. 


Sanctuary is a collection of essays and speeches presented 
at a two-day symposium on the subject. Its view is broad: 
the worldwide implications of Central American refugees, 
human rights ethics, reflections by other kinds of refugees, 
ond a brief appendix on who to contact to participate. 


Because of the uncertain legal status of this help, anyone 
inclined to casually open their doors for sanctuary should 
read these thin primers first: Sanctuary and the Law: A 
Guide for Congregations and Public Sanctuary Organizer’s 
Nuts and Bolts ($3.00 each from Chicago Religious Task 
Force on Central America, 407 S. Dearborn Street, Room 
370, Chicago, IL 60605). —Kevin Kelly 


Sanctuary: 

The New 
Underground 
Railroad 

Renny Golden and 
Michael McConnell 
1986; 214 pp. 
$7.95 

($9.45 postpaid) from: 
Orbis Books 
Maryknoll, NY 10545 
or Whole Earth Access 


This Ground 
Is Holy 


Ignatius Bau 
1985; 288 pp. 


$9.95 

($10.95 postpaid) from: 
Paulist Press 

997 Macarthur Blvd. 
Mahwah, NJ 07430 


or Whole Earth Access 


Sanctuary 

Gary MacEoin, Editor 
1985; 217 pp. 

$7.95 

($9.45 postpaid) from: 
Harper and Row 
Keystone Industrial Park 
Scranton, PA 18512 


or Whole Earth Access 


hardly recognized him.’ 


Witness: Alicia & 

‘My 16-year-old sister, 17-year-old brother, and | left El 
Salvador in December 1980. | was a catechist with the 
Catholic Church in the capital, involved with the base 
communities. What we did was to learn the Bible accord- 
ing to the time we were living, trying to understand the 
exploitation and injustice and poverty and misery. And 
we would go around and teach the Bible, and we would 
try to raise the consciousness of the people: why the 
exploitation, why the injustice, why there were no 
schools for their children. . . . 


‘We started to hear rumors that the security forces were 
wanting to come into the church, kidnap the padre, and 
kill him. We immediately became afraid of meeting. 
One day, he was celebrating Mass and they shot him. A 
little while later one of my co-workers was kidnapped 
where we worked. . . . When he finally showed up, we 


—Sanctuary: The New Underground Railroad 


The courts have not yet determined whether a legal 
privilege of sanctuary exists under United States law. 
The recent prosecutions of sanctuary workers in Texas 
and Arizona have focused on the unlawful transporting 
rather than the unlawful sheltering of undocumented 
aliens. Both crimes are defined in the same federal statute 
and this analysis will consider them together, with em- 
phasis on the harboring provisions which are the most 
directly relevant to any legal liability for the provision 

of sanctuary. —This Ground Is Holy 


In King Alfred’s grant, sanctuary lasting for three days 
is available to anyone accused of any crime. There are 
severe penalties for violating the sanctuary and injuring 
the fugitive in any way during the time of protection. 
Alfred’s law also indicates that one purpose of the sanc- 
tuary was to facilitate composition settlements between 
feuding parties. Presumably, the protection of the sanc- 
tuary allowed more rational negotiation. 

—This Ground Is Holy 


The right to asylum is the partner of the right to leave 

a country. The right to leave ensures that people who 
need to flee a country can get out; the right to asylum 
ensures that they will have a place to go. —Sanctuary 

Human rights — including the right to asylum — do not 
depend for their existence on their acceptance of govern- 
ments; they exist independently as standards of argument 
and criticism. Some fundamental claims can be ba 
simply on being a person with feelings, intelligence, 
choice, and a point of view of one’s own. Since these 
claims are based on being a person rather than on being 
a member of some group, they can — when sufficiently 
serious — generate duties to assist that fall on countries 
other than the claimant's native land. These duties are 
not neutralized by national boundaries.  —Sanctuary 
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‘In the Land of Israel 


Israeli novelist Amos Oz is a kibbutznik, a veteran of the 
‘67 and ‘73 Wars, and an outspoken member of Israel’s 
“Peace Now”’ movement. In the Fall of 1982, following 
Israel’s invasion of Lebanon, he made it his business to 
go around to his neighbors “‘in the Land of Israel’’ — 
people he often disagreed with, some of whom hated his 
guts — to get their vision of Israel’s destiny. 


We step into the world of settlers of the territories of 
Judea and Samaria (the West Bank), who see themselves 
as defenders of the original vision of the historic Land of 
Israel restored -— which has recently become unfash- 
ionable. We have a late night bull session with Jewish 
laborers from North Africa, who see in Begin’s leadership 
the vindication of their experience as second-class citizens. 
We glimpse the world of the ultra-orthodox Jews of Jeru- 
salem who see in Zionism — religious Zionism especially 
— an affront to the redemption that is to come by the 
Hand of God. We run into a character who is enthusias- 
tically “’willing to do the dirty work for the People of 
Israel, to kill as many Arabs as it takes . . . ” to make 
Israel secure even for “‘tender’’ and “‘delicate”’ types like 
Oz to go and do their humanitarian thing. We sit quietly 
with a Catholic priest who sees in Israel’s moral struggles 
the trials of a nation singled out to be a light unto the 
world. It is interesting that his view of Israel's “‘specialness,’ 
no less than the rest, makes Oz uncomfortable. 


As | read | found | would empathize, in turn, with each 
contradictory position. | found a truth, as well as a blind 
spot, expressed in each one. There are no simple solu- 
tions. Oz leaves his characters (including himself) to their 
own rationalizations, and left me feeling for the Heart of 
the World which somehow must contain them all. 
—Ya‘qub ibn Yusuf 


Zvi attended the grammar school in Bat Shlomo in the 


days of the Ottoman Turks, dressed in a little tarboosh 
and home-sewn pants made of canvas bought “under ° 
the table’ from a Turkish soldier. Poverty was widespread. 
“Not poverty like in the slums of Jerusalem, with a Frig- 
idaire and a TV, but real poverty: the farmers worked 
the soil with their sweat to grow wheat and barley, 
sorghum and beans, and they only ate what they could 
grow. There was no other food. . . . All told, there were 
about fifteen families here in those days, maybe not 
quite so many. And all around was empty! Desolate! 
Jackals and Bedouins! The wind would how! in winter 
like a hungry devil! In the school we children sat on the 


The First Thousand Words 
in Russian 


Perhaps I’m devolving, but | find | like picture books 
more and more, and long wordy tomes less and less. | 
found this book in the children’s section of the library, and 
it is a gem. It makes learning Russian delightfully fun, 
and these folks use the same book for German, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and English. —Glen Buschman 
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Heather Amery 

and Katrina Kirilenko; 
illustrated by 

Stephen Cartwright 
1983; 62 pp. 

$10.95 

($11.95 postpaid) from: 
EDC Publishing 

P. O. Box 470663 

Tulsa, OK 74147 

or Whole Earth Access 
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Amos Oz 

1983; 257 pp. 


5.95 
($6.95 postpaid) from: 
Vintage Books 
Random House 
Attn: Order Dept. 
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or Whole Earth Access 


ground. They taught us Bible; they taught us Hebrew, 
arithmetic, and a little French. Arabic we learned out- 
side in the fields. And in the year nineteen and fifteen 
the Lord had mercy on us and sent o plague of locusts to 
the country, and then the little we had was wiped out. 
Even hope was gone then. Why didn’t the old folks pull 
up stakes and leave? it’s hard to explain today. People 
nowadays are practical. Today nobody would believe it, 
and if he believed it, he wouldn’t understand it, and if 
he believed it and understood it, then maybe he'd just 
laugh. It was like this: They thought abandoning the 
land was a terrible sin. They believed that a Jew who 
came back after two thousand years to work this land, if 
he up and left it, he’d get some terrible punishment. 
That the whole People of Israel would be punished. It 
was a powertul stubbornness! And maybe it was a little 
bit of madness, too. | don’t know. | don’t consider madness 
necessarily a bad thing. The Hebrew language — that 
was also a kind of madness at that time. There was great 
stubbornness; it’s indescribable. ’’ 
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EXTRATERRESTRIAL TOOLS 


by Mark Long 


ORKING OVERSEAS HELPED ME STEP BEYOND my purely American viewpoint to 
realize that the world is inhabited by numerous peoples and cultures with their own unique 
traditions, values and aspirations. I felt some of these ways were equal or superior to those I 
acquired while growing up in suburban America. Once I was back in the U.S., however, it was far 
too easy to get mesmerized by narrow nationalistic concerns which fail to consider how the rest of 
the world lives. To keep my global perspective honed to a fine edge, I employ a backyard full of 
dish-shaped antennas, each directed toward one of 40 telecommunications satellites which are accessible 


from my home in rural Florida. With the aid of my satellite antenna “farm,” I gain access to more than 
200 television channels from 17 countries. 


For all its faults, the Farm commune in Tennessee nurtured a far-sighted attitude about advanced communication 
technology: that it could easily be appropriate for radical, low-rent, decentralized do-gooding. Farm longhairs weren’t 
hestitant to try projects shorthaired squares knew you needed a million dollars merely to think about. Building an earth 
station on a hay field didn’t seem much different than making CB radio work, or installing a dependable radio link 
with Central American outposts — projects the Farm successfully engineered. In the center of this technical fury was 
Mark Long (no longer on the Farm), now a leading international expert on global satellite communications of all kinds. 


—KK 
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To receive foreign TV news programs, I maneuver 
my dish to catch signals emanating from Satcom F1. 
Channel 11 carries the early and late evening news 
from ITN London every day at 12:45 and 5:45 p.m. 
EST. On the same satellite, Channel 24 transmits the 
RAI Evening News from Rome weekdays at 1:45 
p.m. EST. The daily Visnews and World Television 
News (WTN) roundups from London also appear 
on this satellite at other times of the day. 


My favorite channel these days is on Telstar 301, 
which carries Russian news programs from Mos- 
cow. An American company known as Worldview 
receives the Moscow Evening News each day from 
one of the Soviet satellites and then retransmits it 
via Telstar 301. The Russian-language soundtrack is 
translated into English and the Russian TV signal 
is converted to the NTSC video standard so Amer- 
ican TV sets can resolve their program in full 
living color. | 


From watching this and the untranslated Soviet 
channels I get the clear idea that Russians are 
human beings just like the rest of us. They don’t 
look any different, and many of their activities, like 
celebrating the holiday season with Christmas trees, 
or searching for a good mechanic to fix their auto- 
mobile, are universal experiences. On the nightly 
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news spots you see them sending their kids off to 
summer camp. You watch the weather, and you get 
to see the temperatures in Siberia, which kind of 
freeze you right there. 


I see the whole culture of the country, from the pro- 
grams the kids watch in the mornings to the exercise 
programs. I can watch documentaries that cover 
both the present five-year agricultural plan and 
chess championships. The Russian satellite is not 
just used by the Russians; it’s also shared by the 
Warsaw Pact countries. 


One day I was watching a feed channel on the Rus- 
sian satellite coming from some place in Europe. 
The usual off-the-air color bars disappeared and 
then there was Cindy Lauper singing “Girls Just 
Want to Have Fun.” I wonderéd what was going on. 
By checking other satelites simultaneously (I have 
more than one dish), I found they were taking 
Lauper off Satcom 3, an American satellite, and 
transmitting her back to the Soviet Union. It wasn’t — 
going out live on Soviet television. It only got as far 
as the Soviet engineers in the control booth. The 
conjecture is that they use these shows as a way to 
entertain the engineers at the various satellite relay 
complexes around the world. Perhaps they tape 
them and take them home for the kids. Last year 
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the Russians had a spy program much like the old 
TV series J Spy, only in this one the Americans 
(CIA) were the nasty bad guys, and the KGB were 
the good guys making everything all right. 


One of the high points of having a satellite system is 
that instead of hearing news commentary out of the 
mouth of John Chancellor or Dan Rather, you can 
hear it out of the mouths of a number of different 
people around the world. You get to see their little 
pieces of the puzzle. 


I believe that one of the most significant uses of in- 
ternational TV here in North America is to allow 
students to really be able to see what’s happening 
culturally and economically in other countries. 
Recently I installed a satellite station at the Naval 
Academy in Annapolis that is used by Navy cadets 
to watch Russian TV in political science classes. 
Midshipmen who will be our future naval officers 
can see what is behind the Soviet government. By 
watching Russian TV every day, they see the people 


as they really are, which, I hope, will make our of- 
ficers better able to relate to them on a more human 
level. 


I discovered from watching international TV that 
satellites have a much greater impact on people in 
South America than they do here in the United 
States. Most of South America has no cable TV, 
and in many places they have no more than one or 
two, if any, broadcast channels. For them, access to 
programming from other countries via satellite is 
really very significant. 


For example, most North Americans fail to under- 
stand the enormous impact and importance of Brazil 
in South America. We have no concept whatsoever 
of how sophisticated Brazil is. But if you watch 
their daily television programming, you immediately 
get a sense of the culture, significance and sheer 
magnitude of Brazil (with 135 million people it’s the 
second most populous country in the Americas, 
after the U.S.). They have a wide variety of well- 
made programming and news reporting. 


Some incredible political changes have been happen- 
ing in Brazil. From my living room I watched their 
own TV broadcast demonstrations of hundreds of 
thousands of people marching in the streets. I could 
feel people’s emotions as they began to have a direct 
voice in their government. To watch that developing 
and building up over a month’s time, finally 
culminating in the election of a revisionist candidate 
was incredibly awakening. Measured by its impact 
on the world, Brazil is more significant than either 
France or Italy, but our TV ignores it. On the CBS 


_ News, Brazil might get three minutes a month. With 


my dish and extraterrestrial tools I can watch as 
much asI want. 


Satellite TY Week 


Decidedly the best listings for figuring out which program 
to watch when there are 18 satellites, each delivering 
three channels on average, in four time zones, beaming 
down 24 hours a day. Many other contenders’ listings are 
muddled and unwieldy (they come out monthly or fort- 
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P-611 Satellite Antenna 


Build your own backyard earth station antenna entirely 
from materials available from your local hardware store, 
lumber yard, and welding shop. The plans are for a strik- 
ingly handsome (for a change) and adequately large, 
1]-foot redwood “‘dish’’ with a galvanized steel clo 

mesh. Depending on how good a scavenger you are, it’Il 
cost between $300 and $600. If you have to buy the 
hardware fittings, this company’s kit would probably save 
you money: they ship (via UPS) the cables, bolts, mesh, 
and feedhorn you need for $435. All this does not in- 
clude the electronic amplifiers also required. The folks 
are very helpful. —Kevin Kelly 


HARDWARE, SCREEN, FEEDHORN, POLARITY ROTATOR, 
CORNER PLATES, STEEL CABLE, RADIUS-WIRE, ETC. 


P-611 Satellite 


Antenna Plans Information free from: 
25 : Ghost Fighters Inc. 

$25 postpaid 3206 Highway 93 

P-611 Satellite Stevensville, MT 59870 

Antenna Kit Ill 

$435 postpaid 


Jake’s Discount Center 


The rock-bottom lowest prices on satellite dishes. Usual 
mail-order trade-off is in effect — some bargains, some 
risk. We have no experience with them. It seems you can 
get something plugged in that would work okay in most 
parts of the country for about $1,000 complete. It looks 
dangerous if you have no idea what you want to buy. 

—Kevin Kelly 
Jake’s Discount Jake’s Discount Center 
Center P. O. Box 593 
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The World of Satellite Television 


The big dummy’s — to installing, operating and main- 
taining a backyard satellite dish (by the authors of The Big 
Dummy’s Guide to C.B. Radio [NWEC p. 523]). A basic, 
sensible, essential initiation to a precision tool. —KK 


* 
Satellite signals are microwaves that exhibit most of the 
characteristics of light, except visibility. Like visible light, 
they travel in a straight path along the line of sight. 
Since all geostationary satellites are positioned over the 
equator, if you want to receive them from the northern 
hemisphere, your antenna must have an unobstructed 
view of the southern sky. So, before you go running out 
and spending several thousand dollars for an earth sto- 
tion, you should be sure there are no tall buildings, trees, 
powerpoles, or other substantial obstacies to prevent 
the signals from reaching your dish. 


Symptom 11. Picture looks fuzzy, with the ghost of 


another picture on top of the channel you want. 


What To Check. Your LNA polarizer is not completely 
tuning into the correct polarity. This could be caused by 
a bad power connection between the mechanical rotator 
and its indoor control mechanism. If electronic polariza- 
tion is used, a bad cable connection or improper initial 
setup of the LNA/feedhorn could be the cause. 


The World of 
Satellite 
Television 
Mark Long 

and Jeffrey Keating 
1983; 224 pp. 


1 0.95 

($11.95 postpaid) from: 
Quantum Publishing, Inc. 
P. O. Box 310 
Mendocino, CA 95460 


or Whole Earth Access 
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by Donna A. Demac 


Donna Demac is a communications 
lawyer teaching in New York University’s 
Interactive Telecommunications Program. 
She’s the author of Keeping America 
Uninformed: Government Secrecy 
in the 1980s (1/984; 192 pp.; $8.95 
from Pilgrim Press, 132 West 31st Street, 
New York, NY 10001). Her primary 
interest ws in alternative applications 
of new communications technologies. 
—Robert Horvitz 
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ORTY YEARS AGO, 

Arthur C. Clarke had a 

vision. He imagined a 

world in which people 

could communicate di- 
rectly with one another across 
the continents by portable 
wristwatch transmitters via 
satellites orbiting the earth 
thousands of miles above the 
equator. 


Today Clarke’s satellites are 
above us, shrinking the world 
through a dense network of 
voice, broadcasting and data 
connections. Approximately 
138 satellites have been placed 
in the geostationary orbit 
(GSO), 22,300 miles from 
Earth, where satellites move 
through space at such a speed 
that they remain fixed above 
the same spot on the Earth 
below (also known as the 
Clarke belt). 


Before the introduction of 
satellites, most broadcasting 
was strictly local; international 


The signal a satellite beams 
down is very weak, less 
than the power of a 100- 
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television transmissions were 
only a dream. These “birds” 
serve as immensely high relay 
towers, making it possible to 
transmit continuously over a 
third of the Earth’s surface. 


Satellites offer a veritable 
supermarket of commercial 
television. In the United States, 
we can now receive more than 
70 television channels transmit- 
ted by satellite. In addition, 
corporate satellite networks are 
being established at a rapid 
pace, making possible video 
teleconferences such as the 
one-day seminar on artificial 
intelligence hosted by Texas 
Instruments in November 1985, 
which included some 25,000 
participants at 500 locations. 


But slick entertainment and 
corporate networks are only 
part of the picture and hardly 
the most exciting aspect. A 
wide range of noncommercial 
organizations as well as indi- 
viduals are employing this 
powerful new technology for 
educational, social and grass- 


roots objectives. 
Tuning In 


in the mid-1970s, as Home 
Box Office made a splash (and 
lots of money) transmitting 
programs to cable systems via 
satellite, a number of backyard 
inventors found ways to make 
the technology accessible to 
individuals. Steven Birkill in 
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Great Britain and H. Taylor 
Howard in the US. were the 
first to construct home-built 
residential television receive- 
only Earth Stations (TVRO) in 
these two countries. Many 
others followed their lead. 


A decade ago John Zelenka 
was a musician working with 
electronic synthesizers. He had 
heard about Earth Stations and 
decided to build one himself. 
Zelenka, who now installs and 
operates satellite links on a full- 
time basis, says, ““There must 
have been a fair number of 
guys like me. We opened up 
the skies. Of course, we didn’t 
think about it at the time, but 
it makes sense that the TV 
generation would find ways for 
television to be a good tool. 
You can’t communicate any 
better than what can be done 
with satellites.” 


Today there are over a million 
and a half residential Earth 
Stations in the US. While most 
people are excited simply by 
their abililty to bring in many 
more programs, these Earth 
Stations could become the 
“fourth network,” a chain of 
individual links outside the 
blanket of one-way TV. 


Amazing things can happen 
even on the way to a regular 
channel when the dish “grabs” 
something totally unexpected. 
Zelenka remembers looking for 
the Disney Channel in 1983 
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and coming upon raw news 
feeds on the Israeli invasion 

of Lebanon. At other times, 
viewers have caught network 
news reporters getting made up 
while waiting to go on the air. 


Residential use of Earth Sta- 
tions received a boost in the 
fall of 1984 with the passage of 
the Cable Communications 
Policy Act, which legalized 
TVRO reception under certain 
conditions. It is now legal to 
receive satellite signals without 
paying the programmer, if the 
signals are not scrambled and 
if no marketing system has 
been established for selling the 
programs to TVRO owners. 


The programmer need not use 
any particular form of scram- 
bling. The legal test is whether 
the company has taken “some 
reasonable measure”’ to ensure 
that no person may simply tune 
in without acquiring the neces- 
sary decoding equipment. If 
the signal is not scrambled, 
unauthorized possession may 
still be illegal if the company 
has taken steps to sell programs 
to dish owners at a fair price. 
Companies must also take 
“realistic” steps to advertise 
the price of their services. 


The right to receive satellite 
signals goes beyond the ques- 
tion of marketing. The “piracy” 
debate comes down to a ques- 
tion of access to a basic public 
resource (the airwaves): Who 
owns the broadcast signals and 
for how long? Satellites, even 
‘more than traditional broad- 
‘casting, make this question 
incredibly complex. Across the 


world, this new form of com- 
munication is posing a challenge 
to existing notions of private 
property. 

- Say it with Pictures 
Communication across diverse 
cultures and ideologies by 
means of satellites has already 
begun. In December 1984, a 
two-way teleconference brought 
people in San Francisco and 
Moscow together to give two 
eminent scientists of the Inter- 
national Physicians for the 
Prevention of Nuclear War the 
Beyond War Award for their 
contributions to world peace. 
The two scientists, who later 
shared the 1985 Nobel Peace 
Prize, were able to talk directly 
to one another and to the com- 
bined audiences of over 3500 
people. The links of this live 
“meeting” spanned Ii time 
zones. 

This event was the sixth “Space 
Bridge” produced by a company 
called Internews, run by video 
producers Kim Spencer and 
Evelyn Messinger. The global 
forum, rather than the corpor- 
ate boardroom, is their focus. 
During the last three years, 
they have produced the “US 
Space Bridge” between rock 
concerts in California and the 
Soviet Union with music as 
well as open mikes at each end; 
the “‘Peace Child Space Bridge,” 
linking children’s theaters in 
Minneapolis and Moscow; and 
the “US. — Soviet Dialogue,” 
a three-hour space bridge be- 
tween studio audiences in Seattle 
and Leningrad, hosted by Phil 
Donahue and Soviet political . 


commentator Vladimir Posner. 


According to Messinger, the 
participants in these events are 
transformed by the experience 
of live two-way satellite com- 
munication. “It happens slowly. 
People first see others 9,000 
miles away. Then, after notic- 
ing that these ‘strange’ Soviets 
have much the same hair styles 
and clothing that they do, they 


The earth station on the roof 
of Columbia University in New 
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realize that they are being seen, 
too. It’s quite a sensation.” 


Her partner, Kim Spencer, has 
been in the Soviet Union on 
each of these occasions. He 
says: “‘People here in the States, 
including PBS when we first 
tried to get money from them, 
were sure the Soviets would 
refuse. They were so sure, in 
fact, that they said there was 
no point in submitting a pro- 
posal. But the Soviets liked the 
idea from the very beginning. 
Each one of the Internews 
space bridges has been excerp- 
ted for Soviet television. If 
anything, the problem of re- 
sistance is more noticeable 

on this side.” 


Public television in the US. has 
since broadcast several of these 
space bridges. In addition, 
several other Americans are us- 
ing satellites in an attempt to 
get Americans and Russians to 
understand one another better. 


Ken Schaffer, an inventor and 
TV junkie, devised an Earth 
Station that receives programs 
directly off the Soviet Molniya 
satellites. The first one was 
installed atop Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Harriman Institute in 
New York, where students 
majoring in Russian studies 
watch hours of untranslated 


Soviet TV. 
Schaffer believes that people 


like himself, who grew up in 
the TV generation, are better 
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' able to appreciate what he calls 


the “‘non-intellectual” potency 
of satellite communication. “I 
believe that the linear people 
who are running the world 
right now have no idea of what 
the power can be of millions of 
people sharing just silly little 
interactions,” he says. 


Schaffer prefers having people 
watch Soviet TV without English 
translation, believing this gets 
them more easily to the deeper 
levels of nonverbal communica- 
tion. One of his favorite maxims 
is: “It is hard to hate a country 
when you get to know its weath- 
erlady.”’ Maybe you do need a 
weatherwoman to know which 
way the wind is blowing. 


Developing Nations 


Alternative uses of satellites are 
also a hot issue in the develop- 
ing world. Most Third World 
nations lease time on INTEL- 
SAT, a multicountry satellite 
consortium. India, Indonesia, 
Brazil, China and Mexico have 
their own satellites. 


Satellites can bring basic com- 
munication service to a country 
faster than any other medium 
and are also of enormous im- 
portance during storms and 
emergency situations. In the 
South Pacific, the ATS1 satel- 
lite has been used for consulta- 
tion between tropical disease 
specialists and local health care 
providers during outbreaks of 


The Russian weatherlady 
on Channel I 1. 


Orbita 


One of three Galaxy satellites. 
Each one has 24 transponders, 
or channels. Each channel fo- 
cuses its signal in a particular 
footprint on Earth. 


cholera and dengue fever. In 
1985, they were also used to 
keep rescue workers informed 
following the chemical plant 
disaster in Bhopal, India. 


The lack of progress in extend- 
ing other telec ications 
services to developing countries 
has made satellites even more 
attractive as a way to speed up 
national development. Although 
there are more than 600 million 
telephones in the world, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the 
world’s population has no access 
to a telephone. Tokyo alone has 
more telephones than the en- 
tire African continent. 


In order to cope with a range 
of intractable human problems, 
many planners in the Third 
World are making stronger 
efforts to determine their own 
communications goals and to 
acquire indigenous expertise. 
YS. Rajan, a scientist with the 
Indian Space Research Organi- 
zation, has written: “Our own 
experience has demonstrated 
that it is essential for a nation 
to define its own goals. Full 
benefits from the application of 
such advanced technology as 
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satellites can accrue only if the 
culture-specific elements are 
not compromised but fully 
integrated in the process.” 


Third World countries want to 
expand new telecommunica- 
tions facilities. But their hopes 
for creating indigenous capabi- 
lity quickly come into conflict 
with the overseas marketing 
plans of corporations from the 


United States, Canada, Japan 


next generation of weaponry. 
On the other side are groups 
and individuals seeking to use 
the technology to promote eco- 
nomic development, peace and 
other socially beneficial 
objectives. 


Among the latter group are 
people who are “tuning in” to 
the power of international com- 
munications that bypass both 
the major media and govern- 


ment bureaucracies. This is 
likely to continue. We may 
even realize a version of Arthur 
C. Clarke’s “wristwatch” fan- 
tasy should residential earth 
stations become capable of 
transmitting as well as receiv- 
ing signals. 


and Western Europe. Once 
again, market interests and 
human needs are in conflict. 


The Future 


In some ways, satellite com- 
munication is still in its infancy. 
We are at a crucial juncture. 
On one side is the vision of 
space as a new profit center or 


as a giant battleground for the 


As Evelyn Messinger puts it, 
“Being there through tele- 
vision” is catching on. @& 


The electronics in Telstar 3, 
built by Hughes Aircraft, amplify 
the weakened signals it picks up 
from Earth and boosts them 
back through the spherical 
traveling wave amplifier at 

the bottom of the photograph. 


World Satellite Almanac aN 


Satcom K1, K2 & K3 (U.S.), 
085 degrees, 081 degrees & 
067 degrees West. 


A directory to 70 manmade moons that beep back TV 
shows and messages in all languages of the Earth. A 
satellite hacker needs to know the frequency, the “‘foot- 
print’ (where the satellite’s signal can be detected on 
Earth), and orbit of each bird. Russia? Brazil? India? 
This book has it all. —Kevin Kelly 


1985 World 
Satellite Almanac 
Mark Long 

1985; 544 pp. 


$39.95 

postpai m: 
Commtek Publishing Co. 
9440 Fairview Avenue 
P. O. Box 53 

Boise, ID 83704 


or Whole Earth Access 


XEW-TV, Channel 2, Mexico City. Mexico’s most 


established television station offers a wide range of pro- 
gramming directed toward Mexico's middle class. XEW 
provides detailed news coverage of international and 
regional events throughout each pogeeines day. The 
station also carries numerous musical entertainment pro- 
grams as well as novellas and coverage of major sports 
events. This station is currently carried on transponder 

Tl (1) of the Intelsat V satellite now located at 53 
degrees west longitude. 
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The Video Schoolhouse 


How-to books, even the best, only guide you so far. At 
some point a how-to video tape, even a mediocre one, 
will open up better visual understanding (oh, so that’s 
how it goes!) so that the skill moves from the head to 
the hand quicker. Someone has finally rounded up all 
the how-to video tapes available for sale (over 1,000) 
into a fat mail order catalog. They seem to include every- 
thing, poor to fair to excellent: sports coaching, health 
care material, dancing lessons, and the brightest of the 
Saturday morning TV do-it-yourself instruction. Self- 
education rewinds. —Kevin Kelly 


Wood Finishing/With Frank Klausz 

Learn fine, durable finishes from 20-year cabinetmaking 
master Frank Klausz. Includes demonstrations on how to 
prepare an ideal surface for finishing; choose between 
oil, alcoho! and water stains; apply tung oil or spar var- 
nish for maximum penetration; spray lacquer; 
apply French polish; and even correct finishing goofs. 


Tai Chi Ch’uan with Nancy Kwan 
The health enhancing ‘‘meditation in motion’ of Tai Chi, 
a centuries-old Chinese spiritual exercise, is adapted 

m the classic maneuvers of the martial arts. Learn this 
fatigue-free, yet energizing exercise to develop breathing, 
5 a balanced, relaxed posture. (75 min.) $59.00 


Quick Dog Training 

Barbara Woodhouse demonstrates and explains tech- 
niques she uses in her wildly successful dog training 
classes. (90 min.) PAQ22............ $59.95 


The Video 
Schoolhouse 


m: 
Video Schoolhouse 
805 Airport Road 
Monterey, CA 93940 


“es to Rebuild Your VW Engine 

Video documentary, includes how to check for cracks, 

check case, warpage, align 40 hp rods, check cam and 

lifters, check deck height, do end play, assemble crank, 

assemble “bottom end,’ how to use a torque wrench, 

proper ring and oy ‘placement, and much more. 
AM 


(2 hours.) 


Celestial Navigation Simplified 

Willam F. Buckley is your dapper host on this com- 
prehensive tape designed to help sailors navigate by 
the stars. (60 min.)  BTON 95 


RTS Video Catalog 


Over 7,000 entertainment videos for sale by mail. That 
means lots of new and old movies, silent flicks, and the 
occasional documentary. | looked up several film favorites 
that our amply-stocked local video rental store doesn’t 


carry, and they were here. —Kevin Kelly 
RTS Video RTS 

Catalog P. O. Box 1829 

$1 “ean Novato, CA 94948 

SPIRIT OF WEST POINT (1947) 

NewWrld 9536, Lay Davis, D. Blanchard ... $44.95 
SPITFIRE (1943, BW, 


Leslie Howard, David Niven, Rosamund John .. $24.95 

SPLASH (R) DARYL HANNAH AS MERMAID (1984) | 

Tom Manis, John Candy $79 

SPLATTER UNIVERSITY ised, Vestron) 

deranged psycopath; horror ............... 79.95 

SPLENDOR IN THE GRASS (PG) NATALIE Woon 0196) 

WHVING4, W. Beatty 

SPLIT IMAGE (R) PETER a (1982) 


EHE1322, Karen Allen, M. O'Keefe .......... 
SPLIT SECOND (G) Dick Powell 1953) ap 39.95 
SPLITZ (1984, PG13, 4195) 

SPOILERS (B&W, G) "TOHN WAYNE (1942) 

Randolph Scott, Marlene .................. $39.95 
SPOOKS RUN WILD (1941, BW, VY) 

Bela Lugosi, Leo Gorcey, comedy Pe. $24.95 
SPRAGGUE (1984, USA215419) 

Michael Nouri, Glynis Johnson, mystery ...... $59.95 
SPRING BREAK (R) PERRY LANG (1983) 

$79.95 
SPRING FEVER, VVE 4103 

Susan Anton (1981) Jessica Walter ........... $69.95 
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SPRINGHILL (TWE10068) 
Sean Sullivan, Paul Bradley, Mell Tuck ........ $54.95 
SPRINGTIME IN THE SIERRAS (1947, BW, VY) 

* Roy Rogers, Jean Frazee .................. $59.95 


SPY IN BLACK (1939, England, BW, VY) 

Conrad Veidt, Valerie Hobson .............. $59.95 
SPY OF NAPOLEON (1936, England, BW, VY) 

Richard Barthelmess, D. Hass 
SPY SMASHER (G) (1942, B&W) | 

Kane Richman, Sam Flint ...:.............. $79.95 
SPY WHO LOVED ME (PG) ROGER MOORE, BARB BACH 


ST HELENS (PG) ART CARNEY ............. 79.95 


Video 


Mainstream fascination with the newest home video 
gadgets and gossip flows wide and shallow in this super- 
market slick. 


The bountiful ads are where the news is. No better place 
to hear the rumblings and power of the VCR invasion. 
—Kevin Kelly 


The Incredible Shrinking Camera 

Baseball fans can look forward to seeing their games 
from a totally new aeaaee next season. ABC Sports’ 
new camera is small enough to mount on an umpire’s face 
mask. It puts the viewer right behind the plate as a ball 
is hit. Conceived last April, the microcam was successfully 
tested at the World Little League Playoffs in August. “‘It’s 
the first time we actually put a camera onto the field 
without affecting visibility or the game structure itself,’’ 
says ABC Sports Vice President Dennis Lewin. 
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The transformation of a robot into human form in 
“‘Metropolis.”’ 


Video Times 


There doesn’t seem to be anywhere to turn except to 
Video Times for lively, intelligent reviews of material on 
video tape. In the evenhanded way Library Journal reviews 
all kinds of books, this earnest magazine is tackling any- 
thing on tape. Video cassettes transform TV and Hollywood 
material into personal theater (you choose what and when 
you watch), bestowing a relaxed intimacy to an otherwise 
harrying and manipulative medium. The magazine’s broad 
reviews and groupings (drama, horror, documentary, 
experimental, etc.) reflect an emerging sense of video 
literature. —Kevin Kelly 


It’s in the Ba 

Once in a while, a Hollywood studio would turn out a 
really demented comedy, and this is one of them. | used 
to catch this early on Sunday mornings on channel 9 

in L.A., but now it must be something of a cult item 
because it seldom shows up anywhere. Fred Allen plays 
Fred Floogle, owner of Floogle’s Flea Circus, who inherits 
a fortune stuffed into the lining of one of 12 chairs. He 
spends the movie tracking down that chair, running into 
all sorts of oddball characters in the process, including 
Jack Benny. . . . 


In the spring of 1935, before the film went into produc- 
tion, Thalberg, as an experiment, decided to send us all 
out on a stage tour to test some of the gags. We tested 
key scenes in front of theater audiences. The stage show 
was called ‘’Scenes from a Night at the Opera.” It was 
a four-city tour, playing to several movie houses. . . . 
We did five shows daily, for six days a week. The show 
lasted about eight weeks. —Groucho Marx 


Video Times 
Matthew White, 
Editor-in-chief 


$19.95 


(12 issues) from: 
Publications International 
3841 West Oakton 
Skokie, IL 60076 


The artist’s handwork is dis- 
yed on his subject’s back in 
*“‘Irezumi’’ (1982). Director: Yo- 
ichi Takabayashi. With Masayo 
Utsunomiysa and Tomisaburo 
Wakayama. Subtitled. Color. 
Pacific Arts, $59.95. 


Fred Alien nearly 
escapes injury in 


There is a subculture of video freaks in this country 
whose sole purpose is to collect tapes. Most are not the 
hardware videophiles who want to collect every new 
gadget and have the latest state-of-the-art machine. 
These vidheads are less interested in how their machines 
record than in exchanging two episodes of My Mother 
The Car and one Crusader Rabbit for a copy of The Miss 
Nude Teenager Contest. 


Sony’s new SuperBetamovie camcorder boasts a 20 per- 
cent increase in resolution. Sony says it has shifted the 
luminance carrier signal by 800 kHz to achieve the more 
detailed picture. . . . 


Video 
Doug Garr, editor 


$18/year 
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GOOD MOVIES 


by Sheila Benson 


TROUBLE IN MIND 


28-UP is documentary, but 
because of its range it’s more 
gripping than fiction. It answers 
fiction’s most intriguing question: 
how did their lives turn out? 


“They” are the 14 lively British 
schoolchildren, poor, posh and 
in-between, interviewed by Gra- 
nada Television in 1963 when 
they were 7 and at seven-year 
intervals until they were 28. 
(“35-Up” is planned.) The effect 
is like one of those stop-motion 
nature studies in which a flower 


goes from bud to bloom before 
our eyes. This mesmerizing work 
by director Michael Apted be- 
comes a withering portrait of 
class and privilege and of oppor- 
tunities taken and not, which 
shape a life forever. In the Swing- 
ing London of the early Sixties 
there was still a hope that the 
class system was crumbling; 
28-Up dispels any of that op- 
timism. Nevertheless there are 
sturdy success stories among 
some of its non-U boys: the 
young Cockney jockey, now a 
proud husband, father and cabbie, 
whose next step may be to own 
his own pub; the boy from the 
Children’s Home who has emi- 
grated to Australia where he has 
quite clearly found himself. Not 
all is rosy: the sunniest 7-year old 
boy among them now tramps the 
roads with haunted eyes, home- 
less, self-defeating yet clearly 
bright and articulate. One of its 
two other most brilliant students 
has left England for lack of 
opportunity there and is now 

a teacher/researcher at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; three of the 
most privileged boys are also the 
most insufferable. (There was 
also a great boy-girl imbalance 
originally, 10 boys to 4 girls, 
which Apted has fixed somewhat 
by interviewing the feisty women 
these young men have married.) 
28-Up’s brilliance is in Apted’s 
interviews and in the film’s form, 
which ranges back and forth 
through these 21 years magically. 
You might particularly see this 
as a family; its overview of ages 
of rebellion followed by ages 

of maturity is somehow deeply 
comforting. 


* * 
TROUBLE IN MIND is Choose 
Me’s writer-director, Alan Ru- 
dolph, at his most assured. Here 
he creates RainCity, a spellbind- 


ing world of the near future, full - 
of greed, corruption, nobility and 


romantic sacrifice, a sort of post- 
modern Casablanca. Its charms 
include a pair of lovers (Kris 
Kristofferson, Lori Singer) whose 
future you care about desperately, 
and the most cautionary view of 
the wiles of the big city since 


Sunrise. Keith Carradine plays 
the easily-corrupted country boy 
whose venture into eeeeeevil ways 
has him finally looking like Phil 
Everly crossed with Mephisto- 
pheles — not an easy image to 
forget. Joe Morton is an eloquent 
voice from the city’s shady side; 
Genevieve Bujold is Wanda, the 
world-weary diner owner, and a 
dinner-jacketed Divine gets the 
Sidney Greenstreet role. All of 
this and a haunting musical score 
and a fine Kristofferson song, 
“El Gavilan” sung by Marianne 
Faithfull. 

* * * 
What a lovely time Woody Allen 
must have had, filling the roles in 


HANNAH AND HER SISTERS. 


There’s Mia Farrow as the pivotal 
Hannah, a successful actress but 
happiest at the center of a com- 
plicated, loving clan, including 
husband Michael Caine, sisters 
Barbara Hershey and Diane Wiest, 
parents Maureen Sullivan and 
(alas, the late) Lloyd Nolan. This 
is miraculously good Allen, cast- 
ing a gentle and generous eye at 
the foibles of all involved, in- 
cluding affluent architect Sam 
Waterston, struggling actress Car- 
rie Fisher, and Allen himself as a 
TV comedy writer forced into an 
examination of What It’s All 
About. The answer is as pun- 
gently good as any guru’s and 

a lot funnier. 


* * * 
TURTLE DIARY seems to be 
one of those films about clenched 
Britishers so repressed they barely 
function — but it has twists as 
startling as smelling salts. The 
novel, by Russell Hoban, has 
been a sort of genteel underground 
favorite; the movie, whose screen- 
play is by Harold Pinter, is en- 
tirely faithful to the book’s tone 
as two strangers, Glenda Jackson 
and Ben Kingsley, conspire to 
kidnap three giant tortoises from 
the London Aquarium and take 
them to the sea (shades of the 
Dr. Doolittle books). Whether 
they succeed or not is beside the 
point; the superbly performed 
Turtle Diary is really about 
a triumphant, quiet kind of 
self-liberation. @ 
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Leonard Maltin’s TV Movies 


The boom in home video has spawned its own guidebook 
industry. Everyone from Pauline Kael to Roger Ebert has 
a book of reviews designed to help the viewer find his way 
through the video marketplace. The standby in my house 
has always been Leonard Maltin’s TV Movies [also 
recommended by Sheila Benson —KK]. This $5 volume 
_ lists over 16,000 films, making it the most comprehensive 
guide available. Videophiles, late-night TV addicts, 8- and 
16mm collectors, and those lucky enough to have a neigh- 
borhood repertory house will find Maltin’s capsule 
reviews and 4-star rating system right on target. 

—David Burnor 


Leonard Maltin’s 
TV Movies 

1985-86 edition 

1984; 1,021 pp. 
$4.95 

($5.95 postpaid) from: 
Signet Books 

New American Library 
120 Woodbine Street 
Bergenfield, NJ 07621 


or Whole Earth Access 


That 
The (1957) 83m. D: Armold Laven. 
Tim Hoh, Audrey Dalton. Hans Conried, 
Casey Adams. Imaginative special effects 
improve this chiller about oversized water 


monster. 
Monster Watks, The (1932) 63m. ** D: 


for noted er Fraker. 


debut cinematographer 
Montenegro (198! -Swedish-British) C 


96m. *** D: Dusan Makavejev. 


Electronic Arts Intermix 


What used to be underground television occasionally 
flickers now on living room sets as MTV. These polished 
techniques of TV-dream were tried out by obscure video 


‘artists years ago. They continue to pioneer. Their current 


work, and their best old tapes, can be bought or rented 
from this video art archive catalog. —Kevin Kelly 
Electronic Arts 
intermix 
Videotapes 
Catalog free from: 


Electronic Arts 
Intermix, Inc. 

10 Waverly Place 
New York, NY 10003 


Why Do Things Get In A Muddle? (Come On Petunia) 
(1984) 32 min., color, sound.  $75/300 

Why Do Things Get In A Muddle? is based on a ‘’meta- 
logue’ by Gregory Bateson, who defined the term as 
“a conversation on a problematical subject’ in which 
the ‘‘structure of the conversation as a whole is also 
relevant to the same subject.’” With references to Alice 
in Wonderland, Hill creates an inverted world in which 
reverse language, startling camerawork, and a convo- 
luted dialogue result in a ’’meta-illustration”’ of the 
Bateson text. 


Technologies of Freedom 


This book sums up a lifetime of reflection on the impact of 
electronic media. Until his death, author Pool was head 
of the MIT Program on Communications Policy Research. 
The focus of this book is easy to state: our tradition of 
free speech and free press has not been fully extended to 
electronic media for a variety of reasons, some still con- 
vincing, others not. As the center of cultural “‘gravity”’ 
shifts toward electronic publishing and electronic speech, 
will we lose that pre-electronic First Amendment tradition? 


Pool answers the question by media: broadcasting, pub- 
lishing, mail, cable television, telephony, etc. For each he 
reviews its evolution from the perspective of conflicts 
between freedom of expression and regulation of access 
and use. The language is simple, clear and largely non- 
technical. Since | am a believer in the need for some 
kinds of regulation of electronic media, | was all set to 
hate this book, but it won me over completely. There is 

a good case for an and this is its 
strongest presentation to ’ —Robert Horvitz 

The idea of television over wires is an old one. As early 

-_ as 1912 a sociologist of science, S$. C. Gilfillan, published 
an article on “The Future Home Theater’’ outlining the 


two alternative ways of bringing television to the home, 
by radio or by telephone wires. 


The paperless office or paperless society is probably 

a fantasy. Though for both storage and transmission, 
paper is likely to become a rarity because of its cost, the 
use of paper for display, reading, and current work may 
grow, partly in fact because it will not be economical to 
retain the paper copies. The paper industry has cause for 
optimism. Experience shows that when word processors 
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are introduced into offices, paper consumption increases, 
since with a word processor it is easier, when minor cor- 
rections are made, to run a whole new version of a 
document than tediously to correct the old copies. 


Electronic telephone directories make sense. Instead of 
chopping down trees to give each subscriber a large 
free book annually, the company would provide su 
scribers with keyboards on which to type in names, and 
then those persons’ phone numbers would be displayed 
on a screen. Electronic yellow pages make sense, too. 
Instead of just looking up a listing of restaurants, 
subscribers could get a listing of the kind of restaurant 
they want, with information on the day’s special or the 
current waiting line, and could even have an interactive 
way of making a reservation. The French telephone 
system is currently running an experiment with 
thousands of customers trying out on-line electronic 
directory services. 


But under a clause that the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association (ANPA) lobbied into Senate bill $898 
in 1981, electronic yellow pages are not allowed. 


Technologies of 
Freedom 

Ithiel de Sola Pool 
1983; 299 pp. 
$8.95 

($10.40 postpaid) from: 
Belknap Press (Harvard 
University Press) 

79 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


or Whole Earth Access 


ing discovery of prehistoric fish whose to support 
= blood turns a college professor into ramp- between two gam ee 
ing beast. on location. 
(1970) C-106m. ** 
er. Lee Marvin, Jeanne Mo- 
. Mitch Ryan, Jim Davis. 
Lerie. Melancholy Western 
a veteran cowboy who finds 
of a dying West. Sensitive 
novel Jack Schaefer (who 
HANE ine performance by 
age Frank Strayer. Rex Lease. Vera Reynolds. =). ie 
Mischa Auer. Sheidon Lewis. Sleep "N"Eat 
(Willie Best). Campy old-house thriller, 
RS good for some fun. Heiress Reynolds is eke 
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DIO 


by Robert Horvitz 


URING WORLD WAR II, the U.S. Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices, the CIA’s predecessor, developed a series of portable, 
easily-concealed radios for its agents in occupied countries. 
One of these secret radios was a hand-held voice transceiver 


enabling agents on the ground to communicate with aircraft. Hundreds 
of successful missions were flown by American and British bombers to 
targets spotted by agents using these “Joan-Eleanor” or J/E radios. 


At the close of the war, Al Gross, 
the engineer who developed the 
J/E radios, demonstrated them 
for a group of Federal Commu- 
nications Commission (FCC) 
commissioners and staff. The 
prospect of adapting the tech- 
nology for two-way mobile use by 
the general public after the war 
was as exciting as it was ob- 
vious to those attending the 
demonstration. 


Before the war, the only regular 
users of mobile two-way radios 
were police and fire departments, 
ambulances and other emergency 
services. But wartime research 
produced equipment capable of 
operating at higher frequencies. 
Not only was this newly-opened 
region of high frequencies many 
times larger than the previously 
available spectrum, but the radios 
designed for it could be smaller, 
more power-efficient, and easier 
to move around. Plus the range 
of these frequencies was limited, 
so the same channels could be 
used simultaneously in different 
places without causing interfer- 
ence. It was clear that the two-way 
communications needs of millions 
of people couid be satisfied. 


Citizens’ Radio is Born © 
Anticipating commercialization 
of the technology after the war, 
the FCC proposed in 1945 to create 
a new “Citizens’ Radiocommuni- 
cations Service,” later shortened 
to the “Citizens’ Radio Service.” 
This, unlike all previous two-way 
services, was intended to be widely 
available, without elaborate license 
requirements, occupational qual- 
ifications, or tests of knowledge. 
The FCC formally authorized it 


in 1948, giving Citizens’ Radio 
Service all the frequencies between 
460 and 470 MHz. “The possible 
uses of this service are as broad 
as the imagination of the public 
and the ingenuity of equipment 
manufacturers can devise,”’ the 
FCC enthused. » 


By the mid-1950s, however, it was 
obvious the idea wasn’t evolving 
as the FCC had anticipated. Most 
of the users of Citizens’ Radio 
turned out to be businesses. Busi- 
nesses had been authorized to 
operate in other parts of the spec- 
trum, but commerical demand 
had grown faster than the FCC 
had expected. Since the restrictions 
on who could use Citizens’ Radio 
were so weak, and public partici- 
pation kept low by the high cost 
of the equipment, businesses 
moved in and persuaded the FCC 
to make their usurpation of the 
channels official. 


In 1957, the FCC reallocated 
nearly 95 percent of the Citizens’ 
Radio spectrum to businesses, 
public safety and other specialized 
job-related systems. A mere eight 
channels were left for what is now 
known as the General Mobile 
Radio Service. But the FCC did 
not want to kill the idea of a toll- 
free public two-way radio service 
completely, so they moved it to 
the 27 MHz band, a less-sought- 
after part of the spectrum where 
equipment costs would be lower. 


At that time Ham radio operators 
held the 27 MHz band. They vigor- 
ously protested the idea of turning 
over some of these frequencies to 
Citizens’ Radio. They argued — 
as did Al Gross, the original pro- 
ponent of two-way wireless for 


everyman — that intolerable in- 
terference would inevitably result 
from using this part of the spec- 
trum. Against this advice, the 
FCC reallocated the 27 MHz 
channels in 1923, and Citizens’ 
Band Radio (CB) was born. 


CB Free-For-All 


Originally, CB radio was seen as 
a way for individuals and families 
to communicate with each other 
from fixed home bases, much like 
hams did. It wasn’t until the Arab 
oil embargo and imposition of 
the 55-mile-an-hour speed limit 

in the early 1970s that CB radio 
began to take off as a mobile ser- 
vice. Truckers had dabbled in CB, 
but used it to find fuel and avoid 
speed traps; it became an essen- 
tial part of their operations. CB 
quickly grew into a multibillion 
dollar industry. Millions of Amer- 
icans discovered two-way mobilt 
radio, and the FCC developed 
one of the biggest headaches in 
its history. Although CB’s well- 
known abuses and disorder have 
been blamed on its becoming a 
fad, the basic design of the service 
was probably inappropriate for 
the communications needs of the 
public anyway. 


CB’s free-for-all, party-line for- 
mat makes it impractical to allow 
such useful options as automatic 
interconnection with the telephone 
system, repeaters (more powerful, 
fixed-base stations that automa- 
tically retransmit weak mobile 
signals), selective calling (auto- 
matic addressing of messages that 
activate only one receiver), or 
trunking (assigning one con- 
versation-pair per channel). 


As the FCC itself concluded 
a few years ago, “the sharp 
and continuing decline in CB 
popularity . . . indicates not a 
declining desire for personal 
communications but that the 
licensees’ needs . . . are not 
being met.” 


Messengers in downtown Washington, D.C, sport this highly-evolved tool kit: a beat-up bicycle and a mobile 
radio. Nothing can beat them for speed. After they deliver a package, they pedal madly down the street 
while they catch their next destination on their not-quite-wrist-size radios. They'll be the first to use hip- 
pocket personal radios, like the “Skybird” on the left. 
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THE 2-WAY WRIST-RADIO 
AND THE ATOM LIGHT ¢ 


T CAN SELL BRILLIANT 
4 |THESE BABIES THINKS HIS 
AT LAST TAM SQUARE | AT A GRANDJf ATOM LIGHT IS 
WITH DIET SMITH. NOWE’ |): APIECE, IRMA GOING’ TO BE 
I SHALL MANUFACTURE 


TO USED AS A 
THE WRIST-RADIO PARALYSIS 


[AND ABOARD THE BOAT... | 


WHAT MATTERS THE LOSS OF 
EYESIGHT, IF ONES INVENTIONS 
BENEFIT ALL MANKIND. 


PEOPLE? 
("VE GOT 
“¥ OTHER IDEAS, 
| aie 


CERTAIN 4 


Corporate Personal Radio 


In 1971, the FCC proposed to 
create a new personal radio service 
in another band used by radio 
amateurs. Again the hams fought 
it, and this time they won. In 
1977, the FCC dropped the idea 
and instead expanded CB from 
23 to 40 channels. 


Even with additional channels, 
CB still had serious problems. To 
help it find solutions, the FCC 


CURE. HA? ¥ 
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The first published appearance of Dick Tracy’s Two-Way Wrist Radio, January 13, 1946. 


yers representing businesses and 
special-interest groups that have a 
stake in the proceeding respond 
— even when the decision affects 
millions of people. This is parti- 
cularly true in the case of mobile 
radio. But this time the FCC re- 
ceived hundreds of comments, 
mostly from individuals and most 
very positive about the idea. 


But, in 1980, a change of admin- 
istration transpired at the FCC, 
and with it a change of policy and 


Radio. The basic PRCS unit con- 
sisted of a small base station 
(about the size of a ream of typ- 
ing paper) that plugged directly 
into the telephone system, and a 
mobile station that could access 
the base either directly or through 
a repeater. A hand-held version 
was expected to follow, as repeaters 
came into wide use. Costing under 
$300 for a base-and-mobile set, 

it would be a lot like a cordless 
phone, but with much greater 


chartered the Personal Use Radio : . range and the advantages of 
Advisory Committee in 1976. te rsonnel. Despite the obvious clini calling and ace 
Most of PURAC’s effort went public support for the proposed channels. Each system was de- 
toward untangling the CB mess, service, it was put on the back signed to protect conversation 
but a consumer-interest subgroup burn er where it might nave wel from interference and interruption. 
tackled the larger question of guished forever but for the interest...  ainie station identification 
what the general public’s need for Of the General Electric Corp. and other forms of built-in order- 
mobile communications might General Electric (GE) had parti- liness meant the public could 

be. They submitted to the FCC a __cipated in PURAC from the start. have a service that was more 
detailed analysis of the issue with When the FCC agreed to consider _ functional, flexible and sophis- 

a variety of recommendations, in- a new personal radio service at ticated than either CB or cordless 
cluding one that the commission 800/900 MHz and public com- phones, yet easier for the FCC 
set aside part of the unused spec- ments flooded in, GE began to to regulate. 

trum around 800-900 MHz for a sense the size of the potential : 

new personal radio service. demand for low-cost consumer 
The FCC solicited comments transceivers and set to work on a snanainaiieh iitte gvours blasted 
on the proposal. Normally when _SYStem that would embody the the idea of allocating spectrum to 
they ask for comments, only law- PURAC, FCC and public recom- the general public for personal 


mendations. In 1982, they asked 
the FCC to authorize a cluster of 


low-powered wrist radios. Here, “A” com- 
municates with “B” via the relay of a 
stationary repeater. 


use, competing equipment man- 
ufacturers tried to convince the 


FCC that the PRCS system was 

technically unfeasible. Motorola, 

ee = ge: = The GE proposal was welcomed _the leading marketer of two-way 

ee = ~ "= = by the FCC, because it applied radios, argued that PRCS could 

Yi, many of the lessons learned from 

=. REPEATER not possibly accommodate the 
= » |\\\S= CB and the General Mobile Radio numbers of people GE claimed 
— i = Service, that sliver of chanuels would want it and would degen- 
= WHY ~ = _ left from the original Citizens’ —_—_erate into chaos like CB. AT&T 
saw PRCS’s interconnection with 

WUMAfi | = SX and make possible the use of miniature, ‘rect threat to their already- 


substantial investment in “cel- 
lular” technology in which relay 
stations dot the landscape on a 
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honeycomb grid. (Unlike cellular, 
PRCS would supply mobile-to- 
mobile and mobile-to-base con- 
nections at no charge to users.) 
PRCS’s decentralized structure 
and “best of both worlds” fea- 
tures were perceived as an attack 
on the traditional roles of both 
common carriers and two-way 
radio. 


Meanwhile, hundreds of support- 
ive letters poured into the public 
comment file. Nonprofit organ- 
izations and government agencies 
supported GE’s proposal, in- 
cluding the U.S. Department of 
Transportation, the American 
Federation of Police, the National 
Urban Coalition, and the National 
Association of Towns and Town- 
ships. Apple and Wang computer 
companies supported it as a way 
to develop local wireless networks 
for personal computers. 


However, by 1983, it was obvious 
that the 800/900 MHz band was 
going to be the last spectrum 
available for new mobile services 
for many years to come. Other 
requests for portions of the 
“reserve band” were filed. Airfone 
and Railfone wanted spectrum 
for payphones on airliners and 
trains. NASA wanted a large block 
of channels for a satellite-based 
mobile service it was developing 
with Canada. Ameritech Mobile 
Communications asked for more 
channels for cellular phones. 


The intense lobbying for and 
against PRCS and the growing 
list of claimants for the 800/900 
MHz band led to a series of delays 
in the FCC’s decision. The delays 
_ proved to be too much for GE. 
They had budgeted $25 million to 
develop the service and the money 
ran out. In November 1984, they 


notified the FCC that although 
they still believed in PRCS, they 
had decided to put the project up 
for sale. This gave the FCC a 
convenient “out,” and three weeks 
later, the commission decided 
not to create a band for PRCS. 
The FCC said it would consider 
allowing PRCS to use cellular 
frequencies in areas not served 
by cellular, but since those are 
primarily rural and uninhabited 
areas, no equipment manufac- 
turers were interested. 


Even though PRCS fizzled, it 
played a pivotal role in the evolving 
notion of mobile communications 
for everyone. It was the first time 
that large amounts of corporate 
money had been spent to develop 
the idea in concrete form. GE 
and PRCS showed how smarter 
hardware and innovative design 
could remove some of the most 
serious limitations of CB, cordless 
phones and cellular and proved 
there was widespread support 

for such a service. 


Truly Mobile Radio 


During this same period, cellular 
mobile radiotelephony was author- 
ized. Its essential feature — aside 
from toll connection to the wired 
phone network — is the re-use of 
frequencies in adjacent zones or 
“cells” combined with a method 
for automatically “handing off” 
mobile users as they move from 
one cell to another. Although this 
is an inherently more expensive 
and cumbersome approach than 
GE’s, it was “sold” to the FCC 
on the basis of its expandability. 
As more people subscribe, the 
cells can be subdivided, allowing 
more re-use of frequencies, creat- 
ing the effect of more channels. 
So far cellular phone systems 


are operating in over 80 cities 
in the US. 


‘Cellular systems are expensive to 


build, generally costing millions 
of dollars for switches, repeaters 
and networking. The: mobile units 
are also expensive, ccsting $1000 
to $2000, though prices are start- . 
ing to come down. Beyond the 
hardware, at 40° a miinute and up, 
cellular service is quite expensive, 
even for local calls. And cellular 
companies are finding that cell- 
splitting costs more than they 
said it would. 


The FCC is concerned about the 
economic viability of cellular. 
Demand for service is very price- 
sensitive. There are « limited 
number of people willing to pay 
hundreds of dollars a month for 
the service; many more would be 
willing if it cost $25. But costs 
cannot drop substantially until 
economies of scale aire achieved 
in manufacturing and utilization, 
and that can’t happen until prices 
are cut, to increase use. Unless 
this Catch-22 situation is over- 
come, there may never be more 
than a few hundred thousand 
people able to affor«i cellular 
service. 

International Corinections 


The British have a slightly differ- 
ent version of cellular. The Nordic 
Mobile Telephone (INMT) system 
is probably the most successful 
system anywhere. Currently oper- 
ating around 450 MHz but soon 
to move up to 900 M[Hz, NMT is 
being adopted by many Middle 
Eastern and Asian mations. Its 
spread to other contiinents is 
potentially significamt because 
NMT is part of a lairger plan: 

it will go digital in stages and 
integrate with the Ficench and 


A city is divided into smaller geo- 
graphical areas called cells, each served 
by its own low-powered radio transmit- 
ter. Cell sites are connected by wirelines 
to the mobile telephone siwitching 
office. As the caller drives across the 
city, the call is automatically passed 
from one transmitter to sinother, 
without noticeable interruption. 
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German systeins, replacing not 
only traditional car-phones (which 
we call “radio common carriers”’) 
but also pagirig services, leading 
to a universal handheld digital 
communicator for both voice and 
alphanumeric messages that could 
be used anywliere in Europe. The 
Pan-Europear Digital Mobile 
Telecommuni:ations System is 
es the name of tihis grand design. 
oy Japan has celllular telephony too, 
a. but perhaps of greater interest, 
they have a Personal Radio Service 
that grew out of their problems 
with CB. 

Most CB radios soid in the U.S. 
were made in Japan, where the 
government didn’t allow them to 
be used. However, millions of CBs 
never left the land of the rising 
sun as they were supposed to and 
chaos ensued. To bring the situa- 
tion under cointrol, the Japanese 
government authorized, in 1983, 
80 channels airound 900 MHz for 
a new trunked! service based on 
low-power, hand-held units. No 
license is required because the 
power output is under 5 watts. 
The range of ithe radios (which 
cost about $2:50-$600) varies with 
the environme:nt. In an urban 
center crowded with stcel-skeleton 


The Walker Pock«>t Cellular Phone, 
the smallest mobiile phone so far. Weighs 
15 ounces. 


Walker Telecommunications 


THIS MISTER DE GROOTIE’SS 
CORIST. .. NO, HE'S IN 


and concrete buildings, the range 
might be only a few hundred feet; 
on the open road, it might be 

ten miles. 


Instead of a license, each pur- 
chaser registers his or her name 
with the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Personal Radio, a group 
authorized by the government 
and the equipment manufacturers 
to assign call numbers. Each 
tone-coded number serves as an 
address for incoming calls, and 
an automatic identifier for trans- 
mitting. It is programmed onto a 
memory chip that is inserted in 
the radio and cannot be removed. 
There are 100,000 different num- 
bers. Groups can arrange to have 
their members’ calls share digits, 
to permit “all-calls,” “any calls” 
and group discussions. That way, 
a member of the Osaka chess 
club visiting Tokyo can contact 
members of the Tokyo chess club 
without knowing any of them, if 
both clubs use the same initial 
digits in their calls. Such arrange- 
ments are apparently common. 
Two other nice features: The radio 
displays the number of the person 
calling you and has memory for 
often-called numbers. 


The owner’s manual for one of 
these radios (the “Skybird,” model 
HR-8, made by NEC) describes 
how they’re used in practice: 


“The user enters on the operation 
keypad the 5-digit number of the 
person to be called. The number 
appears on the display... thus 
giving confirmation of the number 
before it is transmitted. When the 
press-to-talk switch is pressed, 

the called party’s number is 
transmitted. 


“When a Skybird receives its 
own assigned 5-digit number, it 
generates an audible tone to alert 


MEETING RIGHT NOC... 


James Donnelly 


the user of an incoming call. In 
this manner, calls may be origin- 
ated and received positively and 
automatically without the user 
saying a word. 


“Before initiating a call, the Sky- 
bird scans the voice channels and - 
selects a free one from 79 channels. 
The number of the selected voice 
channel is transmitted along with 
the 5-digit number of the called 
radio set [on the 80th channel, 
which is only used to set up calls 
on the other channels]. The call- 
originating radio then moves to 
the selected channel and the called 
set automatically moves to the 
same channel upon receipt of 

the call. 


“Since voice channels are automa- 
tically selected by the equipment 
instead of the operator, jamming, 
interference and eavesdropping 
are virtually eliminated.” 


Automatic trunking and selective 
calling make Japan’s Personal 
Radio Service different from our 
CB. But it’s like CB in that re- 
peaters are not allowed, nor is 


. interconnection with the fixed 


phone system. Sales figures from 
late in 1984 indicate that about 
50,000 of these personal radios 
are being sold each month in 
Japan with well over 1 million 
units already in use. Since the 
band these radios are designed 
for is used in the U.S. by hams, 
they can be used here as well, 
but only by licensed hams. | 


Reaching Everyone With Satellites 


No fewer than 12 companies have 
applied to offer satellite-based 
personal radio services for the 
U.S., but many key details have 
yet to be worked out by the FCC. 
The primary beneficiaries of such 
a system would probably be in- 
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terstate truckers, airplanes and 
all those outside the range of ter- 
restrial repeaters (i.e., thinly 
populated rural areas). Canada is 
especially interested in this type 
of system. Compatibility between 
the U.S. and Canada is obviously 
desirable, but an agreement for 
both countries to use the same 
parts of the 800 MHz band for 
up-links and down-links recently 
fell apart under pressure from 
existing terrestrial land mobile 
interests in the U.S. The future 
of both the U.S. and Canadian 
systems is uncertain. 


Mail by Radio 


Another new factor is electronic 
mail. So far we’ve considered only 
real-time communications. But as 
the cost of solid-state memory 
goes down, storing and forward- 
ing short voice and text messages 
that don’t need instantaneous 
delivery becomes a convenient 
and often cheaper alternative (see 
“Packet,” p. 47). FM broadcast- 
ing stations have always had some 
excess spectrum on the edges of 
their audio channels. A few years 
ago, the FCC began allowing them 
to use this spectrum to distribute 
information of any type: Stock 
market data, elevator music, 
reading services for the blind, 
whatever. Indesys, partly owned 
by the American Broadcasting 
Corp., uses the ABC radio net- 
work’s FM stations for wireless 
delivery of electronic mail and 
computer software in competition 
with Compuserve and other wire- 
line network services (see “Wire- 
less,” p. 22). The Mutual Radio 
network recently announced a 
nationwide service called Multi- 
Comm, which combines satellite 
links and local FM subcarriers to 
distribute audio, text, data and 
software to individually address- 
able, desk-top receivers within 
range of some 1700 FM stations. 
(For details, contact Mutual Sa- 
tellite Services, 703/685-2171; for 
Indesys, 415/940-6077). Paging 
services with pocket-size receivers 
able to display and store short al- 
phanumeric messages are spread- 
ing rapidly as well. 

But to return to the familiar 
realm of real-time voice, the only 
personal two-way radio service 
currently open to all in the U.S., 
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aside from CB, is the General 
Mobile Radio Service. 


Although it’s not exactly a house- 
hold name, GMRS is the fastest 
growing land mobile service. Ray 
Kowalski, chief of the FCC divi- 
sion that regulates it, estimates 
that there are now about 37,000 
GMRS licenses, roughly half of 
them individuals and families, the 
other half businesses. 
over the age of 18 ise a 
occupational Ads. ~s 
have to do is fill ous orm and 
buy the same type 01 radiv used 
by businesses licensec| for adjacent 
bands (around 460 M}¥iz), but 
“crystalled” for GMRS. These 
units cost anywhere from $350 to 
$2000 — the low end of the scale 
being a third the cost of a cellular 
phone — and you don’t have to 
pay anyone by the minute for air- 
time. However, you cannot patch 
into the telephone grid on GMRS, 
and the channel quality is poorer 
than cellular — sometimes because 
of the bullish behavior of the com- 
mercial/industrial users of GMRS. 


For most other land mobile ser- 
vices, you qualify for a license by 
being in a certain line of work — 
taxi, police, power company, 
forest products. GMRS was 
originally created for everyone 
not otherwise eligible for a land 
mobile license. However, when 
the FCC took away 95 percent of 
the spectrum given to the old 
Citizens Radio Service, they 
decided to let businesses eligible 
for other bands use GMRS, too. 
As a result, individuals, families, 
neighborhood crime patrols, and 
other community organizations 
that have no other niche in the 
communication spectrum are pit- 
ted against messenger services, 
tow trucks, private guards, radio 
dealerships, and other businesses 
that do — an unfortunate situation 
that has preempted use of GMRS 
by individuals in many parts 

of the country. 


The non-business users of GMRS 
have organized and asked the FCC 


‘for relief several times since the 


1970s. When the GE proposal was 
under consideration, the com- 
mission, in effect, said, “Don’t 
worry. When the Personal Radio 
Communications Service is cre- 


Long streams of text and numbers, such 
as reports from the field, can be telecom- 
municated via a computer linked to a car’s 
cellular phone. Southwestern Bell was the 
first to develop the modem-like device to 
connect computer to cellular phone: $695 
at each end of the wireless circuit. 


ated, all your problems will be 
solved.” Then the PRCS was 
defeated, and recent changes 
imposed on GMRS, ostensibly 
to improve the situation, have 
further limited its usefulness 
to nonbusinesses. 


“What we've seen at the FCC in 
recent years is no different from 
the James Watt approach to en- 
vironmental protection,” explains 
Corwin Moore, Coordinator of 
the Personal Radio Steering Group 
(PRSG). “Many of the nonbusi- 
ness users of GMRS are people 
who need mobile communications, 
but don’t fit into the FCC’s occu- 
pational scheme, or aren’t using 
their radios for profit. Most are 
refugees from Citizen’s Band.” 


Randy Knowles, also of PRSG, 
adds, “A good example is the na- 


Southwestern Bell Mobile Systems 
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Personal Communications 


tionwide network of Radio Emer- 
gency Associated Communications 
Teams (REACT). Since 1962, 
REACT has sponsored teams 

that monitor CB channel 9 and 
answer calls for help. But as con- 
ditions deteriorated on CB, they 
found they couldn’t rely on CB to 
coordinate their responses. GMRS 
has proved invaluable for many of 
these teams. Presently more than 
200 cities in the United States have 
REACT or other public service 
repeater systems in operation.” 


“There are some 400 cooperatively- 
owned GMRS repeater systems 
now,” Moore continues. “Most 
individuals join a co-op because 
it gives them wide-area access 
and coverage, and it typically 
costs under $50 a year. If you 
travel regularly, you can join 
several co-ops and use your radio 
in different cities. No one is mak- 
ing handfuls of money selling 
community repeater service, but 
we are demonstrating that a low- 
cost, decentralized, self-supporting 
economic structure is viable, even 
in the face of some very hostile 
commercial competition.” 


The 400 community repeater 
co-ops are the Personal Radio 
Steering Group’s primary base of 
support, and PRSG helps new co- 
ops get started. This past summer, 
they filed a lengthy petition with 
the FCC outlining a strategy to 
reform GMRS and convert it in 
Stages into a new “Personal Mo- 
bility Radio Service.” Licensing 
would be simplified and limited 
to individuals and families. No 
new licenses would be granted to 
businesses, but existing business 
users of GMRS could continue. 


Those using the band would all 
switch to a narrower type of mo- 
dulation so that more channels 
could fit into the same amount of 
spectrum, and automatic trunking 
and selective calling would be 
phased in. Repeaters would be 
upgraded to accept modern digital 
control techniques to further 
improve spectrum efficiency. 


“Somewhere in the PRSG’s pro- 
posal lies the future of GMRS,” 
says Ray Kowalski. “I wouldn’t 
expect the commission to go along 
with all that they’ve offered, but 
it does represent the most ambi- 
tious plan to change GMRS that 
could happen.” The period for 
gathering public comments is 
expected to begin in the first 
quarter of 1986. 


“It is impossible to overstate the 
importance of people writing to 
the FCC to tell them what they 
want,” says Corwin Moore. “The 
commission’s scope of vision 
extends no further than the docu- 
ments filed in each proceeding. If 
people don’t say what they want, 
they surely won’t get it, and they 
won’t have anyone to blame 

but themselves.” 


“We were terribly disappointed 


~ when the commission decided not 


to authorize the GE system. This 
petition to reform GMRS is 
basically a change of tactic. 
Rather than trying to create a 
new service from scratch, which 
would require a new bureau to 
administer it, we think we have 
a better chance of achieving our 
goals by upgrading the existing 
service that is most like the one 
we envision. Revolution didn’t 
have much appeal to the bureau- 


The mobile half (left) and base. station 
(right) of GE’s Personal Radio Communi- 
cations System. GE manufactured several 
hundred units and put up repeaters in 
Washington, D.C., and two other cities 

to demonstrate how the service (now 
defunct) would operate. 


cracy. We think we have a better 
chance with evolution.” 


An interesting aspect of PRSG’s 
petition is that it challenges the 
conventional wisdom on the lack 
of channels for personal commu- 
nications. Their argument goes 
like this: The only reason there’s 
so little spectrum for personal use 
is because commercial and govern- 
mental systems use technology 
that is very old-fashioned and 
spectrally inefficient. A variety 
of new, narrow-band techniques 
have been developed and proven 
workable during the past two 
decades. If land mobile systems 
switched over to any one of them, 
enough new channels could be 
created to satisfy the needs of 
businesses, government and the 
general public. The U.S. land 
mobile radio industry has not 
shown much interest in adopting 
more spectrum-efficient tech- 
niques so far. The PRSG calls on 
the FCC to open an inquiry on 
the subject to prod them along. 
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The Problem of Free Speech 


Several issues lurk behind this en- 
tire discussion: The interceptability 
of radio-borne messages (lack of 
privacy) and the clash between 
the First Amendment tradition of 
free speech and the newer tradition 
of radio speech being regulated. 


According to Benn Kobb at Per- 
sonal Communication Technology 
magazine, “Wireless communica- 
tion is vulnerable to intercept, but 
the FCC’s policy has always been 
that if you’re sending out a signal 
over a wide area, invading other 
people’s spaces, actually, without 
their permission, and you don’t 
want them to hear what you’re 
saying, it behooves you to take 
steps to protect your message. If 
you walk down the street naked, 
don’t rely on other people to shut 
their eyes. 


“The people who’ve been using 
land mobile radio for years un- 
derstand that their channels are 
open to intercept, and they adjust 
their habits accordingly. It’s the 
people who are used to wire tele- 
phony, and think that it’s totally 
secure, who have problems with 
wireless. The fact is, most long 
distance phone calls go by micro- 
wave or Satellilte somewhere along 
the way, and they’re vulnerable to 
intercept whenever they leave 

the wire. Every medium has vul- 
nerabilities. The way to deal 

with them is, first, public edu- 
cation. Make those vulnerabilities 
known to the user. Like when the 
commission tackled the problem 
of cordless phones being so easy 
to monitor, the only practical 
solution they could come up with 
was to require all cordless phones 
manufactured after a certain 

date to have a little warning 
label: ‘Privacy of communica- 
tions may not be ensured when 
using this phone.’ Buyer beware, 
in other words. 

“This is a problem that should 
be resolvable in the market-place. 
Scrambling and encryption are 
the obvious solutions, ultimately, 
and they should be options avail- 
able to those who feel they need 
protection. It may cost more, but 
not necessarily. If more use were 
made of digital techniques, you 
would get much more out of the 
spectrum, and much greater 
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security as a byproduct.” 


The matter of free speech is 
trickier. Our basic communica- 
tions law was passed in 1934. 
Since then, it has not been illegal 
to monitor point-to-point wireless 
transmissions. It is only illegal to 
divulge what you hear or to ex- 
ploit the intercept for private gain. 
The law was crafted this way in 
recognition of the fact that any 
ban on monitoring per se would 
be unenforceable, since receivers 
are generally undetectable in use. 
The basis of the FCC’s right to 
regulate wireless speech (which 
would otherwise seem entitled to 
some First Amendment protection) 
is the technical need to control 
radio emissions. Traditionally, 
reception has been less closely 
regulated. 


On the other hand, the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 makes the wiretapping 
of phone calls illegal. The two 
laws conflict whenever a phone 
call is carried by a radio-wave 
through the open air, and this is 
an increasingly common situation. 


The “Skybird” personal radio, made by 
NEC (model HR-8). 


The House and Senate judiciary 
committees are considering legis- 
lation that would make it illegal 
to monitor most forms of wire- 
less communication. The bills 
have the enthusiastic support of 
cellular phone companies and 
other wireless communications 
vendors because they would shift 
responsibility for protecting the 
privacy of their customers’ mes- 
sages away from them and onto 
everyone else within range of the 
signal. If passed in their present 
form, the bills would outlaw 
general-coverage shortwave re- 
ceivers and scanners and make 
band sharing between broadcast 
and point-to-point services more 
difficult than it already is. “‘Pro- 
tecting privacy is absolutely 


y important,” admits Benn Kobb, 


“but this legislation is unrealistic. 
There are already scanners in 
about 8 million homes. You’re 
going to start seeing bumper- 
stickers that say, ‘When scanners 
are Outlawed, only outlaws will 
have scanners.’ And they’ll 

be right.” 

We are constantly increasing our 
ability to take advantage of the 
radio spectrum. Its invisibility, 
and the sometimes complicated 
technical details involved in its 
use, have hindered public under- 
standing of how radio fits into — 
or could fit into — daily life. 
The obvious trends toward small 
and cheaper transceivers, greater 
variety of transmission modes 
and applications, and interna- 
tional competition in developing 
new communications products 
guarantee that we'll be dealing 
with wirelessness much more in 
the years ahead. It’s a shame 
Dick Tracy’s creator, Chester 
Gould, died just as the game 

is getting interesting. @ 
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Cellular 
Telephones 
Stuart Crump, Jr. 
1985; 146 pp. 
$9.95 
postpaid from: 
Tab Books, Inc. 
Blue Ridge Summit, PA 
17214 


or Whole Earth Access 


The telephone of the future may eventually be wristwatch 
size. The Dynam Enterprises Wristalkie two-way communi- 
cator is primarily a toy with a limited range, but it does 
give a hint of what a future wristwatch phones may look like. 


Cellular Telephones 


When you use cellular phones, 99 times out of a hundred 
you'll be in a car, at least for the immediate future. This 
sketchy the-only-book-there-is book surveys the options, 
services and technology presently available. 

—Kevin Kelly 


Personal Radio Exchange 


Anyone interested in personal radio should contact the 
Personal Radio Steering Group. Their monthly newsletter, 
aoe The Personal Radio Exchange, is a hotbed of political- 

: | technical ferment. —Robert Horvitz 


| Personal Radio ore 
Exchange ment is located near the center of each ceil. This cell-site 

$20 vipment is connected to the ‘‘mobile telephone switching 

, lyear office’ (MTSO), which is the gateway to the regular landline 

(12 issues) from: telephone network. When you place a car-phone call, the 

Personal Radio MTSO monitors the strength of your phone's signal at each 

Steerina Group, Inc of the cell sites near you. The closest site handles your call. | 

g ‘wae As you move from one cell to another, your signal is auto- ’ 

= P. O. Box 2851 matically ‘““‘handed off’’ to the next cell, giving you a clear, ; 


Ann Arbor, Mi 48106 strong signal. 


Personal Communications 
Technology 


The one place fo go for information about this burgeoning 
field. The magazine was bought by a major trade pub- 

lisher late last year. Too soon to tell if it will be able to 3 
maintain its v y zeal and user orientation. 
Before its acquisition, it was one of my favorite magazines. | 
—Robert Horvitz | 


As-you drive, the computer-map cutomatically updates 

itself second-by-second. Each time the car turns to face in a 

different direction, the map also rotates on the screen. As 

you approach a cross street, the name of the street appears 

on the computer map... . The Navigator is capable of show- 

ing you where you are within 50 feet — even after driving 
or hundreds of miles. 


Personai 
Communications 
Technology 

Stuart Crump, Jr., editor 
$25 

(12 issues) from: 
FutureComm 
Publications, Inc. 

4005 Williamsburg Court 
Fairfax, VA 22032 
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HOW TO USE SATELLITES TO DISTRIBUTE YOUR OWN PROGRAMS 


films or videotapes to the 281 public tielevision 


stations in the United States. 
Film and videotape distribution is not: very compli- 


cated, and it’s extraordinarily cost-effizctive. A group 
by Douglas Cruickshank of film- and videomakers could easily’ put together 
a six- or even 13-part series and distri bute it via 
satellite for very little money. The same strategies 
. and techniques also can be easily mod ified and used 
Douglas Cruickshank spends his days as a filmmaker, for the distribution of live or delayed satellite coverage 
book designer, and editor of The Fessenden Review, a of performances or other events, telec:onferences 
literary quarterly. His satellite primer is excerpted from an and the like. 
upcoming book called Staking a Claim in the Cosmic - . 
Klondike: Being a Laymen’s Guide for the Gaining of Ac- So why don’t more people do it? Tectinological 
cess to the National and International Te! icati intimidation? Fear of failure or succes:;? Who knows? 


Satellite Systems, to be published in late 1986 by Mho & I’ve never been able to figure that out. But the tech- 
Mho Works, P. O. Box 33135, San Diego, CA 92103. nology is in place and your tax dollar's paid for 
Many who have written for this magazine have been col- much of the research and developmen it that put it 
lared by Phil Catalfo and steered toward making a half-hour in place, so you might as well use it. 


radio program about what they know. As producer of a Who’s Interested? 


weekly radio series called “New Dimensions,” Catalfo 
broadcasts these shows nationwide using satellites and To find out if anyone is interested in what you have 


cassettes by mail. A catalog of 1000 programs, featuring to offer, get a copy of the Directory Cf Information 
CQ/WER regulars like Paul Hawken, Michael Philips, Sources For Public Television. ($5 po:stpaid from 
Ron Jones, and many others who slip my mind, is available the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 1111 Six- 
for the asking from New Dimensions Radio, P. O. Box teenth Street N:.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; 202/ 
410510, San Francisco, CA 94141. To pursue what he begins 293-6160.) This little booklet lists all the public 
here, take up Catalfo’s workbook Beyond Production: A television stations in the U.S., their adldresses, tele- 
Guide to Marketing Your Independent Audio Production, phone numbers, and the names of the:ir program 
526 postpaid from the —levin Kelly managers — the people with whom yiou’ll be com- 

municating. Assuming sufficient interest, you 

now begin the real work. 

Getting It Up 

The uplink is the large dish that send:; the signal 

22,000 miles into space to the telecommmunications 

satellite, which in turn sends it back d.own to earth 

to be received by the individual statioin’s downlink 

dish and then recorded for later broaclcast. 


There are fourteen uplinks in the U.S. affiliated 
with the Public Broadcasting Service. You will want 
to use one of them. While there are other uplinks 
that can get your program up to the WESTAR 
satellite used by PBS, the best financial deal will 
probably be through one of the PBS ‘operations. 


The uplinks are located in Tallahassee: Florida; 


HERE ARE MANY WAYS individuals and groups 
can use satellite technology for little «or no money. 
One specific avenue of satellite usage is to distribute 


Phil Catalfo of New Dimensions Radio prepa'res a tape — 
for satellite uplink. 
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Lincoln, Nebriaska; Coiumbia, South Carolina; 
Hartford, Connecticut; Bloomington, Indiana; 
Detroit, Michigan; New York City; and in Virginia 
near Washington, D.C., among other places. The 
uplink in Virgiinia is known as the Main Original 
Terminal (MOT). 

It’s not necessiary for you to live near or travel to 
one of the uplink locations. You can make arrange- 
ments over the: telephone and ship your work to 
them for uplinking. But first you must schedule 
the time on the satellite. 


This is the part many people assume is impenetrably 
complicated. It’s not. It’s far more complicated to 
book a commercial flight to Europe or get an ap- 
pointment witih the Department of Motor Vehicles. 
Here’s how it’s: done: call PBS Broadcast Operations 
in Washington, D.C. and ask to speak to Ralph 
Shuetz, Director (his number is 202/644-3001), who 
schedules all independent use of the PBS trans- 
ponders. Tell 'VMir. Shuetz what you wish to do, the 
length of your program, and the time you wish to 
feed it over the satellite. If that time slot is available 
they’ll sign you up for it and mail you a written 
confirmation. If your desired time is not available, 
they'll suggest an alternative time. This whole pro- 
cess can also take place by letter. 


Costs 


This must cost a fortune, using satellites and those 
big dishes ancl all, right? Wrong. It doesn’t have to. 
If you want to produce something of the magnitude 
of the Live A:id Concert, yes you’re going to be lay- 
ing out tens, perhaps hundreds, of thousands of 
dollars. But we're going to settle for reaching a 
potential audience of 240,000,000. We're going to 
start small. 


PBS makes unspoken-for, or “occasional,” time 
available to nonprofit organizations at a very low 
charge. You will pay a small administration charge 
of $50 per howr. Ralph Shuetz (who, by the way, 
has been and continues to be enormously helpful to 
independent producers) tells me that the administra- 
tion charge is “negotiable” and is generally reduced 
if you’re buying several hours of transponder time. 


Your feed time will cost between $170 and $250 per 
hour. If you want prime time (defined as 4 PM. to 2 
A.M. weekdays and 1 PM. to 2 AM. weekends) it will 
cost $330 per hour. Additionally, you’ll pay a $142 
per hour uplinking charge. But you don’t need prime 
time because it’s highly unlikely the station will run 
your program as it’s received. It will be recorded 
and then scheduled for later broadcast. 


Including transfer of your one-hour film or tape 
to one-inch videotape, here’s what we’re looking 


at moneywise: 
Transponder time: $ 170 
Uplink: 142 
Administration: 50 
One hour transfer: 380 
60 minutes of one-inch tape: 150 


When you consider the potential audience, it becomes 
clear that this is certainly the cheapest form of distri- 
bution currently available to independent producers. 


Revenue Return 


How much money will you make? It’s impossible 
to say. 


I believe public television is seriously under-utilized 
by independent producers who expend great amounts 
of energy trying to get PBS to air their work and | 
could just as well use that energy to distribute the 
work themselves using satellites. 


As an example, you might charge a typical station 
$2.50 per minute or $145 per hour (assuming a 58- 
minute hour). If you sell to 25 stations at that rate 
you’ll make $3,625. If you sell to WNET you’ll make 
$1,798, so you see how a few sales to big-budget 
stations can add up. 


While Jerry Mander contends that the medium 

of television is inherently bad (CQ #16, p. 38), I 
believe that television’s poor quality has more to do 
with the nature of the bureaucracies that run it. In 
the case of public television, broader distribution of 
strong, interesting programs reflecting individual 
visions will add vitality to the bland, high-culture 
fare usually offered. = 
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by Phil Catalfo 


MAGINE TURNING ON your radio in 
search of adventure. Better yet, imagine radio broad- 
casting as a means of sharing your adventure with 
others. Imagine leading a radio trip through your local 
flea market. Imagine your friends in New England 
providing an aural apprenticeship in making maple 
syrup. What do you do to brighten your life? Ima- 
gine that, broadcast to your entire state or time 
zone or country. 

Imagine radio as a two-way medium, which is exactly 
what it is. Radios could act as our speakerphones 

in an ongoing, nationwide conference call. What 
makes this possible is the advent of several broadcast 
distribution options for independent radio producers. 
Principal among these is the Public Radio Satellite 
Distribution System, which has spawned dramatic 
proliferation of unusual and populist radio programs. 
They will air precisely the kind of fare which the 
broadcast industry’s conventional wisdom buries in 
the “graveyard” of Sundays at 4:00 a.m. 


One of my favorites is “Youth on the Air,’ a 15- 


minute weekly newsmagazine, the only national news 


program produced “by, for and about teenagers,’ 
usually to the accompaniment of a danceable beat 
and featuring healthy doses of kid-on-the-street 
interviews. Among other things, it shows kids that 
broadcast media are no bigger than they are. Never 
a huge hit, market penetration-wise, the program 
nonetheless continues in production and is quite 
popular in the Bay Area. 
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The public satellite radio system has made for some 
highly unusual program “events” as well, such as 
the “International Solstice Celebration;’ which pro- 
vided live coverage of solstice happenings from 
around the world, and “Tunnel Hum U.S.A..’ which 
mixed together the live sounds of small groups of 
people in New York and San Francisco, humming 
in resonant tunnels, in a given musical key. 


All of these programs come from people who do 
not work for national broadcast networks and at 
One time were not producing radio programs. 


There are some 1200 public stations in the U.S. (of 
roughly 10,000 radio stations total); as a rule these 
stations are far more open to less-than-mass-culture 
programming than their commercial counterparts. 
Of these 1200 stations over 300 are affiliated with 
National Public Radio, constituting the most exten- 
sive network in public radio. Besides producing its 
own programs, such as the benchmark “All Things 
Considered}? NPR manages the public radio satellite 
schedule, administering access to satellite “channel 
space” for independent producers. NPR is your 
contact point for “getting on the bird.” 

The accessibility of the public radio satellite to inde- 
pendent producers — veteran, fledgling and would-be 
— means that the empowering technology of com- 
munications satellites is no longer the sole province 
of corporate megaliths. With the decreasing cost 

of satellite dishes and the gradual spread of direct 
broadcast satellite (DBS), “personal” satellite net- 
works will proliferate as part of a long-term trend 
toward decentralization of electronic media. 


The public radio satellite system can be seen as 

a model of such networks-to-be: It offers quality, 
nation-wide access (325 “downlinks” and 21 “up- 
links” scattered across the country), and affordability. 
Rates for satellite time start at well under $100 per 
channel per hour — compared with commercial 
satellite rates several times that. To gain access to 
the public radio satellite, here’s what you must do: 
1) Contact NPR Distribution, 2025 M Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20036; 202/822-2000 or 800/235- 
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1212, and request their Producer’s Guide. Read it 
thoroughly, twice. This is the basic primer for using 
the public radio satellite. It won’t tell you how to be 
successful, or what types of programs to produce, 
or when to feed them. But it will tell you how to 
book time, what services NPR Distribution offers, 
where the uplinks are, what the current rates are, 
and so on. And it’s free. 


2) Sign and return the “Distribution Agreement” 
(enclosed with the Guide ) along with the $25 regis- 
tration fee. So long as you use the satellite at least 
once a year, you need not pay this fee again. Con- 


gratulations! You are now a Registered Source 
authorized to request satellite time. 


3) “Indemnify thyself.” Actually indemnify NPR. The 
Distribution Agreement requires you to indemnify 
NPR and the system against any possible litigation 
that may arise from distribution and broadcast of 
your programming. You can purchase indemnification 
insurance from NPR for the nominal fee of $11 per 
program hour, which fee is added to your satellite 
bill; or you can purchase coverage on your own. 
This, too, is spelled out in the Guide. 


4) Book some time. Your journey has just begun. & 


The Home Satellite TV Book 


Once your big ear is up and listening, read this to delve 


more ways fo use TV dishes, it’s got the poop on perfect- 
ing your earth station reception, hooking up a minicable 
‘TV system, and starting your own dish dealership (yes, 
that’s how they multiply so fast). —KK 
The Home 
Satellite TV Book 


Anthony T. Easton 
1982; 381 pp. 
$10.95 

($12.45 postpaid) from: 
The Putnam 

Publishing Group 

200 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 


or Whole Earth Access 


deeper into the roaring satellite waters. Besides suggesting 


Home Satellite TV 


There’s more of a sense of honest revolution here than in 
the other dozen home-satellite periodicals in print. Sign 
up and get involved with grassroots crankiness about kid- 
napping commercial satellites and hands-on inventiveness 


that pushes the limits of backyard dishes. _—Kevin Kelly 


If HBO and the other cable programmers keep up this 
insane plan to scramble their signals, wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to ‘‘scramble the scrambling”’ by transmitting an 
interfering signal to the satellite trom a backyard dish??? 


The answer of course is ‘Yes, that could be done.’’ And 


in fact, last spring somebody did just that for more than 
10 hours’ time on a Movie Channel feed. 


A satellite sits out there defenseless. All it takes is a 
transmitter and an antenna to send signals to a satellite. 
And in most situations, the satellite will send back 
whatever signals it receives. Automatically. If somebody 
turned on a transmitter designed to interfere with the 
HBO uplink signal on Galaxy |, not only would that in- 
terference wipe out HBO, it would destroy the HBO 
scrambling system as well. . . . 


What's to prevent Cuba from simply pointing their 
uplink at an American satellite, such as Galaxy, and 
turning it on? Wouldn't that wipe out HBO or Showtime 
service? Of course it would. The White House backed 
“Radio Marti’’ broadcasts, commissioned earlier this 
year in the Florida Keys and designed to “‘educate’”’ the 
Cuban masses, has already drawn a threat from Cuba’s 
Castro to “fight back by blocking U.S. airwaves.’’ Hey, 
he is already equipped to fight the ultimate battle! He 
could block our satellite transmissions with no more than 
30 minutes of preparation time. And that concerns me. 


Atiny 2'%-foot Ku band antenna peers through a 
glass window and just over Manhattan’s Chrysler building 
to see football from across the country. The itched 
to the Ku band system when his apartment house demanded 

on 


Home Satellite 


(The Magazine 
of Total Television) 
Bob Wollnik, Editor 


$1 2iyear 
(six issues) from: 

Miller Magazines 
2660 East Main Street 
Ventura, CA 93003 
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bypassing the 


phone companies 


by Benn Kobb, KC5CW, and Howard Goldstein 


ACKET radio is a technique for distributing elec- 
tronic mail and messages to specific terminals using 
radio channels. Its significance is that it offers com- 


puter users complete bypass of the wired telephone net- 
work and their high costs. You can therefore communicate 
long distances, dependably, without technical knowledge, 


for free. 


The basic elements of a packet 
Station are a cheap computer, 

a small radio transceiver, and 

a ‘terminal node controller 
(TNC),” the packet equivalent 
of a modem. A $200 hand-held 
radio and a $100 Commodore 
64 computer work as well 

as anything. 

The distance range of packet 
radio is around eight miles line- 
of-sight on open terrain, with an 
antenna up 30 feet and about 10 
watts of power. Devices called 
digital repeaters (digipeaters) can 
extend the range of any station 
by retransmitting the packets. 
There's a protocol that lets you 
string up to eight of these 
digipeater hops together to 
reach another person. Plus, 
every TNC including your own 
is also a potential digipeater 
(you don’t notice if someone 
“uses you’’). 

Many local and regional ham 
groups operate digipeaters, col- 
lecting dues from their members 
for upkeep; some are designated 
“gateways” to local or wide-area 
networks, or to long-distance 
paths via satellite or shortwave. 
Amateur packet nets are already 
so tangled that messages between 
any two points can be routed 
over many possible paths. 

Radio amateurs have been quick 
to grasp the potential of packet, 
as it offers a much faster and 
more efficient way to handle 
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messages than anything they had 
previously. It’s also better suited 
to an urban environment than 
shortwave voice communication, 
the traditional mainstay of ama- 
teur traffic distribution. In cities, 
very little power and antennas 
that are just inches long are 
enough to get a packet signal to 
the next node in the network. 


The future of packet radio lies 
in the heavens, on satellites. The 
first to be launched is PACSAT, 
a joint project between radio 
amateur groups AMSAT in 
Washington, DC., and VITA, 
a 25-year-old organization that 

ides technical assistance to 
Third World countries. The idea 
is to set up an orbiting public 
mailbox. The satellite's orbit will 
bring it in view of any point in 
the world four times a day for 
several minutes at a time. During 
each pass it will dump whatever 
messages it has to packet radio 
listeners and pitk up any new 
messages and hold them until 
it can post them. Japanese 
amateurs are also laur ching a 
similar low-orbit computer 
mailbox called JAS-1. Both are 
inexpensive devices built by 
volunteers and donations. 


The ground needed 
to get satellite mail fits into a 
briefcase — including the antenna. 
It runs on batteries. The initial 
cost is estimated at $1000. 
However, to use packet radio 


= 
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A low-cost digital communications device designed and 
built by amateur radio enthusiasts in the U.S. and 
Canada. Designated UoSat-OSCAR-I1, it was launched 


into orbit in March, 1984. 


(via digipeaters or satellites), you 
need to have a ham license, and 
your messages cannot be for 
commercial use. 


This vast, decentralized, user- 
owned mesh of amateur packet 
stations and “birds” is not likely 
to be equalled by any commer- 
cial system. Its infrastructure is 
based on equipment people can 
afford and use in their spare 
time. Its popular base is its 
strength. Its reach is limited 
only by the imagination. 


Gateway 

To hook into the packet radio 
network we suggest you read 
Gateway (Ed Raso, Editor; $9/ 
year [25 issues] from ARRL, 225 
Main Street, Newington, CT 
06/11), a newsletter published by 
the American Radio Relay League 
(ARRL). If a “packeteer” could 
only get one magazine this is the 
one, and it’s not overly tech- 
nical. The latest issue reports a 


proposal to demonstrate packet 
radio during a space shuttle mis- 
sion (flight 61-E). Dr. Ron Parise, 
WAASIR, would take a lap-top 
computer, a hand-held radio, and 
a TNC up into orbit for a series 
of experiments, including elec- 
tronic mail distribution on a 
global scale. 

Also available from the ARRL is 
The 1985 Handbook for the Radio 
Amateur, an annual publication 
reviewed in NWEC p. 523. (/985 
Handbook for the Radio Amateur, 
Mark Wilson, editor, 1985; 1184 
pp.; $18 [$20.50 postpaid] from 
ARRL, 225 Main St., Newington, 
CT O6I11.) It now sports nine 
pages of packet history, applica- 
tions, technical detail, and some 
access to manufacturers of kit 
and prebuilt hardware, a short 
bibliography, and clubs and 

their newsletters. 


CompuServe’s HamNet SIG (GO 
HOM-I1) has a section and data 
library devoted to packet, with 
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by ARRL, that reports significant, 
fast-breaking news and announce- 
ments every two weeks. 


TNC Kit 


Heathkit sells a TNC kit (Model 
HD 4040) similar to the TNC 
kit originally manufactured by 
the Tucson Amateur Packet 
Radio Corp. (TAPR) in Tucson, 
Arizona. The TAPR kit was the 
first reliable kit. | use one. It's 
not difficult to install or use; it 
has three main new commands 
and a clearly written manual. But 
TAPR has since licensed produc- 
tion of the kit to six other 
firms. (The Heathkit TNC, 
Model HD 4040, $249.95; cata- 
log free, from Heath Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mi 49022). 


PACSAT 


On the horizon is the dedicated 
packet radio satellite, PACSAT. 
Essentially a , store- 
and-forward “mailbox in the sky,” 
PACSAT will work something like 


a courier service that arrives at 
least twice a day bringing new 
messages and taking any out- 
going ones on the way out. 
information about PACSAT 

is available from: AMSAT, 


P. O. Box 27, Washington, 
D.C. 20044. 


Regional Newsletters 


The other good sources for 
packet information are regional 
newsletters, which are usually 
tied to a local packet radio 
users’ group. Join the organi- 
zation that’s working in your 
interest area (once you discover, 
during your first several months, 
what that is). For example, the 
New England Packet Radio Asso- 
ciation (NEPRA) concentrates 
on traffic handling and host 
operation, and people interested 
in that should check them out. 
The Florida Amateur Digital 
Communications Association 
(FADCA) publishes a regional 
newsletter called the FADCA 


BEACON (Gwyn Reedy, editor; 
information from FADCA, 812 


Childers Lp., Brandon, FL 33511) 
which has a few introductory 
sheets on packet radio for a self- 
addressed, stamped evelope. 
This newsletter also includes 
operating news and technical 
stuff. Of the regional newslet- 
ters, the FADCA BEACON tries 
the hardest to come up with a 
mix of introductory, technical, 
and operating articles. 


Other prominent regional news- 


letters are: 


AMRAD Newsletter. This 
newsletter tries to satisfy a 
national audience besides strictly 
packet-oriented readers. It also 
experiments with spread spec- 
trum techniques and handicapped 
applications. 

DATACOM, available from British 
Amateur Radio Teleprinter 
Group, john Beedie, 161 Tudor 
Rd., Hayes, Middlesex, UB3 
2QG England. 

NEPRA PacketEar, avialable from 
New England Packet Radio Asso- 
ciation, P. O. Box 15, Bedford, 
MA 01730. NEPRA members 
have developed an electronic 
“mailbox"’ (very similar to a 
computerized bulletin board 
system) with automatic relaying 
of messages from mailbox to 


mailbox, somewhat like FiDOnet 
in the way it transfers. The 
WORLI Mailbox is becoming the 
prevalent electronic bulletin 
board system on packet due to 
this transfer capability (and 
“freeware” status). It could be 
easier to learn and more flexible 
to use. Rumor has it NEPRA is 
working on a pipeline link from 
Boston to western Massachusetts. 
Developments in this system 
should find their way into the 
PacketEar. 


Public Digital Radio 


This past October, Donald 
Stoner, W6TNS, filed a petition 
with the FCC asking them to set 
aside 2 MHz of spectrum for a 
Public Digital Radio Service that 
would “allow computer owners 
to exchange messages, bulletins, 
computer programs and other 
information by radio, and at no 
cost.” Very similar to the wire- 
less packet nets being spun by 
hams, it would bypass the phone 
system, be toll free, and capable 
of supporting both fixed and 
mobile communication. For 
details contact Stoner at Com- 
puServe 70371,111 or in care of 
the Microperipheral Corp., 
2565 152nd Ave., NE, Red- 
mond, WA 98052. @ 


Satellite ORBIT 


The thickest, slickest and 


most commercially ambi- 


tious of the satellite TV 


magazines. Full coverage 
of the three-year-old indus- 
— programs, services, 
hardware, and technical 
politics. —Robert Horvitz 


Satellite ORBIT 


Bruce Kinnaird, 
Executive Editor 


$48iyear 

(12 issues) from: 
Satellite Orbit 
Box 1700 
Hailey, ID 83333 


The M/A-Com scrambling system is based upon encryption 
techniques used by the supersecret National Security 
Agency and industry experts claim it will be uncrackable. 
For consumers, the signal sent from the satellite will be 


descrambled by a home version of 
er ll decoder that will descramble the 
r cable operators. The decoder also will 


cial VideoC 
same signal 


om’s commer- . 


allow consumers who subscribe to a scrambled service 


to view special events on a one-time, pay-per-view basis. 


Hidden among the 100-plus video channels on your dish 


are some 40 audio er ep — many of them stereo- 
phonic, and most offering programming not available 
outside major metropolitan areas. . . . 
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TV Direct Broadcast Satellite 


Communication Satellites 


An excellent reference for monitoring the communication 
systems of all kinds of satellites, including maritime, 
amateur radio, weather, navigation, and remote sensing. 
With the proper equipment and current orbital data, 
listening in on many of these “‘birds’’ is not a difficult, 
megabuck project. Some transmissions can be tuned in 
with a conventional VHF-band scanner. 


Van Horn describes the communication-system architec- 
ture of dozens of satellites, gives their operating frequen- 
cies, and tells how they’re used. He’s particularly good 
on the Soviet space programs, U.S. military systems, both 
sides’ reconnaissance and surveillance platforms, and the 
space shuttle. 


Written with the space junkie/radio hobbyist in mind, this 
is a directory, not a how-to manual. A beginner needs 
additional information about antennas, receivers, orbital 
mechanics and monitoring techniques. The Satellite Ex- 
perimenter's Handbook (WER #46, p. 26) covers all that 
brilliantly. However, Van Horn does discuss capturing 
weather satellite data and Soviet television. 

—Mike Peyton 


Weather Satellite Handbook, R. E. Taggart, 1981; now 
out of print. This is an excellent book for the weather 
satellite monitor. No self-respecting weather buff should 
be without one — if he con ted it! 


Worldview, Raul J. Alverez, 2512 Arch Street, Tam 
33607. Quarterly newsletter for the environmenta 
a user. Excellent for the beginner and old pro 
as well. 


FL 


Communications 
Satellites 

Larry Van Horn 

1985; 216 pp. 


AMSAT, P. O. Box 27, Wash- 
ington, DC 20044. Member- 
ship is open to amateurs and 
non-amateurs alike. If you 
want to keep current on ama- 
teur satellites this is the place 
to be. Their publication — 
AMSAT Satellite Journal — is 
included with membership. 


Lauren Paine in his book, 
The Technology of Espionage 


claimed that these IMEWS 
satellites included a large 
amount of SIGINT equipment. 5% 

‘It could pick up, record, and 
transmit emanations from all 
land communications systems, Hill h 
including radio and microwave 
telephonic transmissions. It wwe 
was also rigged with other 

varieties of electronic surveillance equipment which were 
sensitive enough to do the work of hundreds of secret 
listening posts the United States intelligence community 
had in such places as Turkey, Iran, a West Germany. 

It was capable of duplicating everything those listening 
posts could do.’ 

Information on hand at this time indicates that at least 
one of the IMEWS satellite’s frequencies is centered 
around 250 MHz. 


The Hidden Signals on 
Satellite TV 


With more satellite-relayed TV programs being scrambled, 
backyard satellite dish promoters are starting to publicize 
the fact that your dish enables you to monitor other types 
of satellite-relayed signals, too. This book tells most of 
what you need to know to monitor long-distance phone 
calls, news agency teletype, stock and commodity prices, 
corporate data communications, audio services, etc. I’m 
not ean u use your satellite dish that way; 
the importance is book is in showing that it’s rela- 
tively easy to do, using off-the-shelf equipment. 


The book has lots of pictures and charts, but is badly 
copy-edited with many typos. Spelling errors can be seen 
and discounted at a glance; numerical typos are much 
harder to pick out, and this book has a lot of numbers. 
I‘d be leery of taking them as gospel, but it’s the descrip- 
tive passages that really matter, and there is no more 
exphei and detailed how-to manual currently available. 


On some pure data and telephone transponders (non- 
video), a may hear something that sounds like a buzz 


saw, or like musical or 
you may hear a telephone circuit ringing or a busy 
ignal. On the active telephone channels, you will hear 
elaine conversations, some radio feeds, communica- 


tions circuits between the satellite control operators, 
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hotel and motel reserva- 
tion sections, auto rental 
companies; at any oy 
moment you could find 
between 600 to 1200 sep- 
arate carriers in place! 


The Hidden 
Signals on 
Satellite TV 


1984; 179 pp. 
14.95 
($16.70 postpaid) from: 
Universal 
Electronics, Inc. 
4555 Groves Road, 


Suite 3 
Columbus, OH 43232 
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Louis Slesin is the editor and publisher of the 
somewhat-misleadingly-named Microwave 
News. This covers not just microwave, but 
the entire radio spectrum, focusing on re- 
search into biological effects, with scientific 
depth and criticality unequaled by any other 
journal walking this beat. The best source 
of RF bio news around. —R. Horvitz 


Microwave 
News 


m: 


New York, 
NY 10163 


ARE 
ANTENNAS, 


. The Biology of the 
Electromagnetic 


by Louis Slesin 


4M 


ATELLITE DISHES, radio and television antennas, radar and power 


lines fill the air with non-ionizing radiation, and people are 
becoming increasingly concerned about the possible health risks. 
Experts have tried to quell the fears with pronouncements that 
there is nothing to worry about. Non-ionizing radiation is safe, 
they tell town meetings. But not everyone has been convinced or 
dissuaded by accusations of “radiation-phobia.” 


The reason is simple. We know practically nothing about the effects 
of long-term, low-level exposure to non-ionizing radiation. Though 
the number of studies seems impressive, most are crude, many are 
contradictory, and some of the results and the way they were 
handled are anything but reassuring. 


Sources and Waveforms 


The skylines of our cities and the hills of the countryside are dotted 
with radiation sources. The public remains blissfully ignorant of 
the millions of antennas and transmitters that surround them — 
until someone tries to put one in their backyard. 


A few statistics. The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) 
has authorized a huge number of transmitters, including more 
than 1,500 television and 10,000 radio stations and millions of 
land-mobile and citizen-band (CB) radios. New sources of radiation 
are activated every day with the dramatic growth of the communi- 
cations industry: satellite stations, low-power television stations, 
cellular phones and paging systems. 


Current estimates show that nearly nine million workers are exposed 
to radiation on the job in applications ranging from binding plastics 
to cooking potato chips. The military has hundreds of thousands 
of transmitters of its own, everything from high-power radars to 
electronic warfare systems to hand-held walkie talkies. 


High voltage transmission lines are strung across the country. Tens 
of thousands of miles of power lines now deliver electricity from 
generating stations to user communities, and in the consumer 
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____. Our bodies perceive the constant vibration of 

_ invisible phone conversations, radio talk shows 
and TV commercials that percolate though our 
cells every hour. 


(Facing page) the roof of the Soviet Embassy in Washington, DC. 


market, sales of microwave ovens are skyrocketing, 
sometimes exceeding a million units a month. 
Cordless phones and security devices are the 
latest rage. 


The simplest way to make sense of all these ap- 
plications is to separate them into those that use 
the radiation to transfer information and those 
that use its intrinsic energy. The words and pic- 
tures of radio and television are carried on the 
radiation, while microwave ovens and transmission 
lines deliver power. (The most ambitious plan to 
harness microwaves was a proposal, now shelved, 
to collect solar energy and beam it down to huge 
collecting antennas on the Earth’s surface.) Radar 
signatures can be decoded to yield impressively 
detailed descriptions of flying objects, while dia- 
thermy machines generate heat for therapeutic 
treatments. 


Modern electronics and communications tech- 
nology is based on the art of “modulating” 
radiation so that it can carry information — for 
example, amplitude modulation and frequency 
modulation give us AM and FM radio. Radar is 
made possible by pulse modulation, that is, 
turning the radiation source on and off at fixed 
intervals. By manipulating the radiation, engin- 
eers can create an infinite number of different 
signals or waveforms, each designed to serve a 
particular purpose. 


lonizing vs. Non-ionizing Radiation 


Most people think of radiation as meaning simply 
ionizing radiation, never considering visible light 
as radiation. It is convenient, though an over- 
simplification, to split the radiation spectrum into 
two parts, with visible light as the dividing line 
between the ionizing and non-ionizing varieties. 


One crucial variable is the frequency of the radia- 
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(Above) rooftop radiation gear in downtown Washington. 


tion, which determines its energy content. Don’t 
confuse this with intensity. The difference is be- 
tween “what kind” and “how much?’ Ionizing 
means that the radiation has enough energy to 
strip electrons off atoms os molecules creating 
charged particles, called ions, which can then 
initiate biochemical reactions. Overexposure to 
ionizing radiation is known to cause cancer and 
numerous afflictions. Many experts have long 
believed that non-ionizing radiation can only 
heat body tissues. Those who favor this view, a 
group I shall call the “thermalists,” argue that as 
long as the amount of energy absorbed by the 
human body is less than that required to cause 
heat stress, there is no reason to worry about 
exposure to non-ionizing radiation. 


Short of ionization, radiation can induce changes 
in the energetics of biomolecules. Indeed the 
human eye is the best and the most extraordinary 
example of the power of non-ionizing radiation. 
The eye can interpret minuscule quantities of light 
to provide us with startlingly detailed, three- 
dimensional color images. 


Microwaves and lower frequency radiation cannot 
ionize a molecule, but they can cause molecules 
to vibrate or rotate, and the energy is then dis- 
sipated into heat; microwave ovens, for example, 
cook by vibrating water molecules. The degree of 
heating depends on the frequency of the radia- 
tion and the type of material being irradiated. 


Thermai Standards 


The thermalists firmly control the standards set 
to protect workers and the general public. Most 
exposure limits are based on the amount of radi- 
ation absorbed by the human body — the specific 
absorption rate (SAR) — and the resulting poten- 
tial for heating. The SAR concept is a useful way 
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Microwave exposure from a walkie-talkie (in microwatts per 
square centimeter). 


to take into account the fact that humans and 
animals act as antennas and absorb the most 
energy when their size is approximately half the 
a wavelength of the radiation. Thus, a man who is 
2 meters in height has a maximum SAR for a 
given amount of radiation which has a wave- 
length of 4 meters — about 75 MHz. Small child- 
ren will absorb more energy at higher frequencies. 


Over the last few years, health standards have 
been revised to take SARs into account, with the 
result that the most restrictive standards are in 
the 30-300 MHz frequency range, used for FM 
radio and television broadcasting, among many 
other applications. 


But SARs skirt the pivotal question: Whether the 
radiation’s electric and magnetic fields can cause 
biochemical or physical effects beyond heating. 
This is still relatively uncharted scientific terri- 
tory, but a consensus is building that such inter- 
actions do occur. Proponents of this view, the 
“non-thermalists,” point to a number of exper- 
imentally verified interactions that cannot be 
explained by heating. 


Conceptually, the possibility that electric and 
magnetic fields can affect us makes a lot of sense. 
After all, we are electrical creatures who live in a 
magnetic field — the Earth’s. Some combination 
of external fields could likely upset the body’s 
delicate balance (much like certain drugs can 
have toxic repercussions). The recent episode of 
Humphrey “the wrong-way whale” that swam up 
the Sacramento River illustrates the point. News 
reports indicate that every time the whale swam 
under a bridge carrying a power line, it lost its 
sense of direction and began to swim in circles. 
The weakness in the non-thermalists’ position is 
the lack of a robust theoretical model to explain 
how low levels of radiation can interact with 
living cells. 


Just as we split the uses of non-ionizing radiation 
into those based on its energy and information 
content, we can apply the same model to the 
dispute between the thermalists and the non- 
thermalists. On one hand, the radiation’s energy 


Antenna mast atop the World Trade Center, New York. 


can cause heating, while, on the other hand, its 
information content may be extracted to catalyze 
specific biochemical reactions. 


Though we cannot yet explain how our bodies 
might interpret selected signals, the reason may 
simply be that we haven’t developed the necessary 
tools to observe the interaction. For instance, we 
are all bathed in broadcast signals. If we were to 
measure the radiation levels from these signals, 
we would find them extremely low and would 
discount their potential for heating. But with the 
right electronic equipment (a television or a radio), 
we can decode (or demodulate) the signals, and 
suddenly we see and hear a hidden world of 
sights and sounds. I am not implying that broad- 
cast radiation is affecting us, but we now have 
no way of knowing if it is. 

In the early 1970s, Dr. Ross Adey, now at the Vet- 
eran’s Administration in Loma Linda, California, 
led a team that discovered the first frequency- 
dependent effect: The ability of 16 Hertz (Hz) 
radiation to alter the flow of calcium ions in the 
brain. (This occurs at such low power levels as to 
preclude a thermal explanation.) Dr. Carl Black- 
man at the Environmental Protection Agency later 
replicated and extended Adey’s work. Together 
their data show that specific combinations of 
frequencies and intensities of extremely low fre- 
quency (ELF) radiation can upset the brain’s 
calcium balance. 


Others have found frequency-specific effects. 
Dan Lyle, a graduate student working with Adey, 
discovered that 60 Hz modulated 450 MHz radi- 
ation can alter the immune system. Drs. Richard 
Dixey and Glen Rein, working in London, Eng- 
land, have shown that 500 Hz pulsed magnetic 
fields can affect neurotransmitters. 


In the jargon of the business, such frequency 
and intensity combinations are known as “win- 
dows” because small changes in either variable 
will eliminate the observable effect. The windows 
imply a complex biological interaction, leaving 
us without the familiar techniques for assessing 
hazard. Dose response curves (for instance, double 
the dose, double the effect) may therefore be 
irrelevant for risk assessment. 


There are other surprises. Recent experiments by 
Blackman and others show that the Earth’s mag- 
netic field could be a decisive variable in the 
ability of non-ionizing radiation to affect bio- 
logical systems. Our natural magnetic field is 

by no means constant; it changes from place to 
place and from time to time. Researchers are only 
now iearning they must take this variable into 
account in their experiments. 


Dr. Adey and Dr. Craig Buys of the University 
of California at Riverside hypothesize that inter- 


_mittent exposures to electromagnetic fields may 


be more detrimental than constant exposures — 
another blow against the dose-response paradigm. 
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ANARC OTH Radar Committee 


The PAVE PAWS radar at Otis Air Force Base, Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, part of a network of over-the-horizon radars 
now under construction to detect aircraft approaching North 
America. The midwestern sector, one of four, would be built 
of transmitters similar to PAVE PAWS. In operation, the sector 
would cover most of the continental U.S. with up to 4,800,000 
watts of shortwave radiation, 24 hours a day. 


Although we can compensate for changes in the 
environment, each time we are forced to do so, 
our bodies are stressed. The greater the stress, 
the greater the long-term potential for harm. 


Some non-thermalists have suggested that the 
radiation can cause a stress response. Beyond _ 
any frequency-specific effects, the radiation can 
weaken the immune system and cause long-term 
harm. If this turns out to be true, it would mean 
that diagnosing radiation-induced illness would 
be quite difficult because different people would 
manifest their symptoms differently — depend- 
ing On a person’s genetic predisposition. 


In his new book, The Body Electric: Electromag- 
netism and the Foundations of Life (reviewed on 
p. 55), Dr. Robert Becker concludes: “ELF elec- 
tromagnetic fields vibrating at about 30 to 100 
Hertz, even if they’re weaker than the Earth’s 
field, interfere with the cues that keep our bio- 
logical cycles properly timed; chronic stress and 
impaired disease result.” 


Beyond Continuous Radiation 


Most research on the biological effects of non- 
ionizing radiation has focused on the use of con- 
tinuous wave, or unmodulated, signals — those, 
for the purposes of this discussion, that have no 
information content. This is unrealistic, however, 
for as Dr. Adey explained at a recent scientific 
meeting: “There is essentially no continuous wave 
radiation in domestic, industrial and military 
environments.” Adey went on to say that con- 
tinuous wave radiation “has no relevance to 

the real world.” 


It is quite possible that different waveforms have 
different effects beyond their common potential 
for heating at high doses. If so, the problem of 
sorting out which signals are dangerous becomes 
awesome. 


Consider the parallels to toxic chemicals. Each 
compound must be tested for each type of effect, 
leaving regulators reeling at the task of approv- 
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ing or controlling the more than 50,000 chemicals 
used in commerce — out of the more than four 
million different compounds catalogued to date. 
It is easy to see the attraction of limiting worries 
about radiation bioeffects to its heating potential 
and to disregard other types of effects. 


At least one group of researchers firmly holds 

to the belief that different waveforms can have 
specific effects. Pulsed electromagnetic fields 
(PEMFs) are winning widespread medical appli- 
cations. PEMFs are applied to heal fractures and, 
more recently, have been harnessed to regenerate 
nerves and to combat chronic pain. The theoretical 
basis for PEMF therapy is anything but clear, 
but it does not depend on heating. 


However respectable the Adey-Blackman calcium 
findings have become, they are not taken seri- 
ously in the setting of exposure standards. As one 
federal agency recently concluded, the calcium 
work “has no known significance” to health. Is 
anyone exposed to 16 Hz radiation? Not directly, 
because no one uses this frequency. But other 
sources of radiation at much higher frequencies 
can be modulated at approximately 16 Hz, and 
our bodies can then demodulate the low frequency 
component. For example, the U.S. Air Force uses 
electronically steered or phased array radars called 
PAVE PAWS to watch for submarine-launched 
missiles. Two such high power radars are in oper- 
ation on the East and West coasts, and two more 
are under construction. The radar operates at 
about 430 MHz, but, to the surprise of many, 
that signal is modulated at 18.5 Hz — inside 

the calcium window. » 


+ 


A Cancer Risk? 


A corollary to the thermalists’ view that non- 
ionizing radiation can only heat you up is their 
contention that it is unrelated to cancer. They 
argue that since the radiation cannot break chem- 
ical bonds, it cannot affect DNA and bring about 
the abnormal cellular development associated 
with cancer. 


But last year an experimental study by Dr. Bill 
Guy at the University of Washington in Seattle 
indicated that cancer associated with non-ionizing 
radiation is a very real possibility. Guy reported 
that rats exposed to pulsed microwave radiation 
had a significant increase in the incidence of 
tumors compared to rats treated identically ex- 
cept for the radiation. The tumors were localized 
in the endocrine or glaneular system. 


In March of 1985, preliminary results of a large- 
scale epidemiological study showed an excess of 
cancers among Polish servicemen exposed to non- 
ionizing radiation. Two months later, a radar 
technician sued the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, claiming the radiation he had been working 
with had caused him a fatal brain tumor. He 
died in July. 


Dr. Christopher Davis of the University of Mary- 
land and Dr. Mays Swicord of the Food and Drug 
Administration (FDA) have shown that DNA 
can absorb microwaves. They have thus opened 
up the possibility, previously rejected, that non- 
ionizing radiation can have direct genetic effects. 


‘More than a dozen small-scale studies have found 


an increased risk among those exposed to 50 or 
60 Hz radiation, known as extremely low frequency 
(ELF) radiation and found around power lines. 
These studies by no means prove a link to cancer, 
but they have raised concerns and have opened 
up a Pandora’s box of problems for electric util- 
ities trying to build new high voltage power lines. 
It is currently believed that while ELF and micro- 
wave radiation cannot induce cancer (that is, 
initiate the change in genetic makeup that leads 
to uncontrolled cell growth) both can promote 
the development of cancer once the cells have 
been made cancerous. 


The Air Force, which paid for Dr. Guy’s experi- 
ment, has no plans to repeat it to either confirm 


Mike Peyton 


CBS newsgathering installation. 


or refute the results. History is repeating itself, 
for in 1962, Dr. Charles Susskind and Susan 
Prausnitz at the University of California at Ber- 
keley published a paper suggesting that pulsed 
microwaves could cause leukemia. As late as 1976, 
the FDA called this experiment “‘the most dis- 
comforting finding in the available literature.” To 
this day, no attempt to replicate the Susskind- 
Prausnitz has been funded. 


Furthermore, the Air Force has been publicizing 
its view that the results of Dr. Guy’s study were 
negative, which contradicts many other opinions. 
The only way to challenge the Air Force’s position 
would be to conduct a new study, but no other 
federal agency has earmarked enough money for 
such a study, nor have any funds been marked 
for large-scale epidemiological studies. Fortu- 
nately, some epidemiological studies are now ex- 
ploring the ELF-cancer link. 


The Need for Answers 
A better understanding of the biological action 


of non-ionizing radiation will open up new fields’ 


of scientific inquiry. It is no exaggeration to pre- 
dict that radiation will eventually provide us with 
new tools to study biochemical and neurological 

processes. Over time these tools could become as 
important as genetic engineering and the recom- 

binant DNA technology that made it possible. 


But at a time when science promises technological 
breakthroughs and citizens are demanding answers 
to questions about radiation risks, the Reagan 
Administration is cutting the meager funds that 
are available. Many agencies have had to stop 
working on radiation biology. At the end of 
1985, one of the nation’s premier research groups 
at the Environmental Protection Agency was 
closed down. 


By refusing to address public anxieties about 
radiation risks, the government is hurting busi- 
ness as much as anyone else. Citizen groups and 
coalitions are forming across the country to stop 
the siting of communications installations. The 
costs of scrapping projects and delaying others 
will be greater than the funds needed to under- 
stand what types of levels of radiation exposure 
should be avoided. 


More and more, the public is becoming convinced 
that government and industry have no interest in 
public health risks. Anyone who underestimates 
the power of angry citizens’ groups has failed to 
learn the lessons of nuclear power, toxic chemicals 
and many other environmental disputes. 
Non-ionizing radiation promises to provide us 
with untold applications, but we may never pro- 
fit from them unless we resolve the question of 
potential health effects. 
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The Body Electric 


This book is almost as annoying as it is astounding. Robert 
Becker is an orthopedic surgeon who spent most of his 
career studying bone-healing, tissue regeneration and 
the biological role of electromagnetic currents and fields. 
He wanted to find out how and why some animals could 
regenerate entire limbs and even vital organs and hoped 
that some of this resilience could be unlocked in the human 
body. Early on, he read reports from the Soviet Union 
about “currents of injury’” — weak electrical flows in 
plants and animals that seemed to have something to do 
with tissue repair. In the West, bioelectricity was regarded 
as a subject unfit for serious research. 


Becker's interest in the subject seemed quite subversive in 
the 1950s, and a subplot of this book is how the popular- 
ity or unpopularity of certain ideas affects the funding of 
medical research. To make a long story short, Becker’s 
work produced many breakthroughs in our understanding 
of regeneration and led to the development of an implant- 
able electrode charged solely by the electro-potential of 
the surrounding tissue that apparently accelerates bone- 
healing in humans. He also claims to have confirmed 
Albert Szent-Gyorgi’s hunch that certain types of living 
tissue are semiconductors — in particular, peripheral 
nerves and bone. When tissues with different electronic 
properties meet in the salty fluid of the body, a sort of 
“‘diode”’ is formed. The body as a whole, says Becker, 
not just the nervous system, is an active circuit. 


For medical people used to thinking of the body in 
chemical or mechanical terms, this is radical stuff. And 
the implications are more radical still: by analogy with 
solid-state semiconductors, where minute changes in the 
chemical structure of a chip drastically affect its electronic 
response, could minute chemical changes likewise alter 
the body’s semiconduction? If, for example, we were 
immersed in an electromagnetic environment very differ- 
ent from the one in which our bodies evolved, might that 
not have subtle but significant repercussions on body 
chemistry? 


When the book focuses on Becker’s own research (as it 
does most of the time), it’s quite detailed and convincing. 
In fact, it’s a great detective story, as he probes the 
regenerative talents of salamanders, frogs and newts 
(when he cuts out half the heart of a newt, he discovers 

it can regrow the missing half in less than a day!). He’s 
careful to qualify his results and to discuss anomalous and 
contradictory evidence when his findings are inconclusive. 


The book is less cautious in citing research by others, 
especially in fields beyond Becker’s own expertise. Many 
allusions are so sketchy that it’s hard to judge whether 
the synopses are accurate, whether the methodology was 
sound, whether the same data might have other explana- 
tions. And there’s no bibliography — no way to go back 
to the original reports. Since so much in this book strains 
credulity, the lack of specific citations is very frustrating, 
even irresponsible. 


But the most irritating flaws come toward the end of the 
book, where speculation starts to crowd out science. The 
chapter on how lifeforms might sense and respond to the 
Earth’s magnetic field is interesting but loaded with un- 
proven suppositions. And the long chapter on the hazards 
of manmade electromagnetic fields has a number of 
inaccuracies. For example, he attributes an increase in 
heart attacks and cancer in a particular part of Finland 
to the microwave beam of an over-the-horizon radar in 
the USSR. Unfortunately, this radar operates in the short- 
wave, not microwave, band (that makes a big difference), 
and its beam is more intense across Sweden and Norway, 
where no similar effects are reported. There’s a lot of 
alarming material in this chapter, especially regarding 
ELF pulses; it should have been reviewed more carefully 
by specialists. 
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or Whole Earth Access 


This is, as | say, an astounding, thought-provoking book. 
The fact that it was written for a lay audience is problematic: 
it presents extremely radical claims and ideas, with in- 
adequate documentation, to people not equipped to 
judge their validity. It would be far more compelling if it 
didn’t include so much speculation. However, there’s 
nothing else like it in print, and its content is much too 
important to ignore. The vistas it opens should keep re- 
searchers busy for decades — if they’re not put off by 

the popularized presentation. —Robert Horvitz 


Szent-Gyorgyi pointed out that the molecular structure 
of many parts of the cell was regular enough to support 
semiconduction. This idea was almost completely ignored 
at the time. Even when Szent-Gyorgyi expanded the 
concept in his 1960 Introduction to a Submolecular 
Biology, most scientists (except in Russia!) dismissed it as 
evidence of his advancing age, but that little book was 
an inspiration to me. | think it may turn out to be the 
man’s most important contribution to science. In it he 
conjectured that protein molecules, each having a sort of 
slot or way station for mobile electrons, might be joined 
together in long chains so that electrons could flow in a 
semiconducting current over long distances without losing 
energy, much as in a game of checkers one counter 

could jump along a row of other pieces across the entire 
board. Szent-Gyorgyi suggested that the electron flow 
would be similar to photosynthesis, another process he 
helped elucidate, in which a kind of waterfall of electrons 
cascaded step by step down a staircase of molecules, 
losing energy with each bounce. The main difference 
was that in protein semiconduction the electrons’ energy 
a be conserved and stored in the chemical bonds 

° 

* 

Most city dwellers continuously get more than a tenth of 
a microwatt from television microwaves alone. This may 
be especially significant, because of the human body’s 
resonant frequency. This is the wavelength to which the 
body responds “as an antenna.’’ Next to the ELF range, 
it’s perhaps the region of the spectrum in which the 
strongest bioeffects may be expected. The peak human 
resonant frequency lies right in the middle of the VHF 
television band. 
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a Pp h d photograph taken from space by a recennaissance satellite. The scene is of a Soviet shipyard building a 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier (in two halves). 


Etiquette for the Age of Transparency 


Public access to public monitoring from space 
by Kevin Sanders 


In many ways, we're lucky it was the U.S.S.R. that put up the first artificial satellite. If the U.S. had been first, the 
Soviets might not have been so eager to embrace an “open skies” policy for spacecraft, a policy which allows any and all 
objects in space to transit their territory. Aircraft certainly can’t do that. 

National sovereignty over the airspace above state territory is a well-established principle of international law. The “open 
skies” policy for space isn’t. It’s really just a custom evolving into something like a common-law tradition that may 
eventually be formalized in a treaty. 

Until recently, the distinction between aircraft and spacecraft translated into a big difference in the amount of detail that 
could be gleaned from looking down. The coarser resolution of satellite sensors contributed to the tolerance observed nations 
have shown toward those viewing them from space. The U.S. has reinforced this tolerance by requiring its civil satellite 
data be made available to all on a nondiscriminatory basis. As a result, the benefits flowing from “open skies” have been 
available to all nations, even our potential adversaries. 

Now that we're entering an era in which just as much detail can be seen from orbit as from an aircraft, will “open skies” 
prevail? Will easy access to the data continue to neutralize the sovereignty questions? When you are naked to eyes in 

the sky, what are good manners? 

Born in Australia, Kevin Sanders has been in the U.S. for about 15 years, working mainly as a television news reporter/pro- 
ducer. He is currently putting together an hour-long video program, tentatively titled “Space 2000,” based on a series of 
reports he did originally for CNN. —Robert Horvitz 
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HE POTENTIAL PEACEKEEPING ROLE of international earth-observation 
satellites was first reported in “Draft of a Proposed Speech for a President of the 
United States” by Howard and Harriet Kurtz in CoEvolution Quarterly #20, Winter 
1978. With the advent of the first civilian high-resolution satellite, such a monitor- 
ing system has suddenly become feasible. But there is also talk in the Pentagon 


of shooting it down. 


An Ariane rocket recently blasted off from 
French Guiana in South America, launching 
into orbit a new European satellite called 
SPOT (Systeme Probatoire d’Observation de 

la Terre). It is the world’s most powerful and 
versatile civilian earth-observation system, pro- 
ducing pictures of the earth’s surface three 
times more detailed than those of the U.S. Land- 
sat. Under the 1984 Space Commercialization 
Act, Landsat has recently been transferred from 
the U.S. government to RCA and Hughes Air- 
craft, who will operate it commercially under 
the name EOSAT (Earth Observation Satellite). 
But among some U.S. officials there is concern 
that SPOT has already rendered Landsat obso- 
lete. Reports from Europe suggest that SPOT 
may also mark the beginning of what Daniel 

- Duedney of the Worldwatch Institute has called 
“The Age of Transparency,” in which all nations 
can see everything all the time. Such a develop- 
ment cuts at an oblique angle across traditional 
assumptions of nation-state sovereignty and 
carries important long-term implications for 
the superpowers’ defense and foreign policies. 


The Pentagon currently imposes restrictions on 
Landsat pictures, limiting them to a resolution 
of 30 meters (one hundred feet). That means 
Landsat is not allowed to register anything 
smaller than 100 feet wide. (As a result, the 
public has access to considerably more detailed 
satellite pictures of the surface of the moon 
than of the earth.) SPOT, a joint enterprise by 
French government and commercial interests 
— in association with Belgium and Sweden — 
is not subject to Pentagon restrictions. It has 
been designed to detect anything more than 

. 33 feet wide. While Landsat pictures cover a 
larger area — 180 miles square — SPOT will 
reveal more detail in its pictures, covering an 
area 36 miles square. Landsat can distinguish 
blocks of houses; SPOT will distinguish the 
individual houses. 


Jim Kukowski, head of NASA’s Space Science 
Information office in Washington, D.C., says, 
“The impact of SPOT on Landsat’s commercial 
viability will be significant. Landsat cannot be 
changed; it was built to certain specifications. 
We in the civilian sector can use our sensing 
devices to get down to a certain resolution 
where we have to stop. At that point it comes 
under the umbrella of the Department of 
Defense.” He also notes that some of the un- 
classified pictures from the U.S. space shuttle 
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Aportion of another view of the same Soviet shipyard (Nilolaiev, 
along the Black Sea) showing buildings that house technical 
staff. In the original photographs taken by U.S. military satel- 
lites, objects smaller than people can be discerned. Because of | 
the sideviewing capabilities of the new telemetry satellites 
(see p. 61), extremely revealing oblique photographs are 
possible. The two images printed here are xeroxes of photos 
from British journal “Jane’s Defence Weekly,” which published 
them in August 1984, much to the angry surprise of the Pen- 
tagon. The degraded fourth-generation resolution of the 
photographs approximates the clarity of the most advanced 
commercial satellite imagery that may soon be available 

to the public. 


orbiter’s photographic cameras already exceed 
pentagon restrictions on Landsat. “In some or- 
biter pictures we can pick up a 747 in flight;’ 
he says. As a result of the ten-meter resolution 
available from SPOT, another NASA official 
warns, “We have to ask whether we are giving 
the private sector a dead duck with Landsat.” 


Congressman George Brown (D-California), 
who has long advocated civilian access to high- 
resolution pictures of Earth from space, predicts, 
“The U.S. probably will not be able to compete 
with SPOT, either in the quality of its pictures 
or the international marketing of the service.” 
But Gilbert Weill, President of SPOT Image 
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An off-the-shelf Landsat satellite view of Lake Baikal in 
southerr. Soviet Siberia, not far from the Mongolian border. 
The resolution is about 80 meters (85 yards), which means 
objects smaller than 80 meters in area are not distinguishable. 
New satellites will resolve below 5 meters (16 feet). 


(the corporation that owns and operates the 
satellite), stresses that SPOT pictures can be 
used in cooperation with Landsat. “SPOT is a 
logical complement to Landsat;’ he says. ““We 
offer detailed images that can work in tandem 
with their more broad-scale product.” 


At the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration (NOAA) in Washington, D.C., 
an official who asked not to be identified, 
acknowledged that U.S. reaction to SPOT is 
schizophrenic. “Even though SPOT will be 
competition for Landsat, cooperation makes 
sense; the two satellites gather somewhat dif- 
ferent kinds of data serving different needs. 
Also, we don’t know if the present Landsat will 
continue working until we get the next one in 
orbit?’ The next in the series, Landsat 7, is 
scheduled for launch by the U.S. government 
in 1988 and will be operated on a commercial 
basis by a consortium of private space-tech- 
nology companies. An NOAA official reported 
that future Landsats have been cleared by the 
Pentagon to go down to a resolution of 15 meters. 
SPOT will still be well below state-of-the-art 
for earth observation from space. Already some 
of the approximately 100 U.S. and Soviet spy 
satellites now in orbit are believed to have a 
resolution of one meter or even less. Anecdotal 
reports claim that some can see any weapon 
larger than a rifle, and that on a clear day they 
can detect the magazine you are holding. Sol- 
diers working on secret projects in the field are 
ordered not to shine their shoes; the glare from 
polished shoes marching in step is said to show 
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up in military satellite pictures. General Daniel 
Graham (ret.), who heads the Washington, D.C.- 
based Heritage Foundation’s High Frontier 
proposal for a space-based weapons system, 
boasts, “From space we can tell on which side 
a man’s hair is parted.” 

Over the years the superpowers have learned to 
coexist under each other’s scrutiny from space. 
Both concede that spy satellites have helped 
stabilize relations and reduce tensions. The 
advent of SPOT, however, undermines the super- 
powers’ monopoly on high-resolution pictures 
from space, and there are now plans under 
consideration in Europe to experiment with 
SPOT data to monitor crisis areas, military 
activities, and arms control agreements. | 


International satellite monitoring of peace 
agreements was first proposed in the early six- 
ties by a Washington, D.C.-based group called 
War Control Planners, headed by airline exec- 
utive Howard Kurtz and his late wife, Harriet, 
a theologian. Edward Teller, a developer of 

the hydrogen bomb, was an early supporter. 
“Everything that can be seen from space should 
be shown in the United Nations,” Teller said. 
The idea finally emerged in 1978 as a French 
U.N. proposal from an International Satellite 
Monitoring Agency (ISMA), after being picked 
up by assistant secretary general of the U.N., 
Robert Muller. 


After a four-year, 12-nation study, the U.N. 
issued a report in 1982 concluding that an ISMA 
was “feasible and desirable?’ According to the 
U.N. report, each year an ISMA would cost 
the international community “well under one 
percent of the total annual expenditure on 
armaments” and could be operated “with 

or without the support of the superpowers.” 


Although the U.S.S.R. voted against the ISMA, 
and the US. abstained, 126 nations voted in 
support. In 1983, the Parliamentary Assembly of 
the Council of Europe — a 23-nation body in- 
cluding the Vatican — offered to cooperate with 
the U.N. through the European Space Agency 
(ESA), to estadlish a rudimentary ISMA. They 
would use data routinely available from U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. civilian satellites, together with 
more detailed pictures available from SPOT. 
The project is currently under further study by 
a Parliamentary Assembly committee on science 
and technology. According to John Pike, a 
space-science researcher at Federation of Amer- 
ican Scientists in Washington, D.C., the Euro- 
peans are eager to get involved with an ISMA 
to reduce their dependence on earth observation 
material they currently get from the U.S. military 
in exchange for for other “intelligence” infor- 
mation. “A lot of European governments would 
like to get out of that deal,” Pike says. 
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Howard Kurtz, who sees an ISMA as the first 
step to what he calls a “global information 
cooperative,” regards the advent of SPOT — 
and its possible value to an ISMA — as most 
encouraging. Kurtz is also urging support for a 
congressional resolution to guarantee limited 
civilian access to NAVSTAR, the Pentagon’s 
multibillion dollar, 20-satellite, global naviga- 
tion and tracking system due in place in 1988. 
“As part of an ISMA, it (NAVSTAR) could be 
used for global and local security, earth resource 
management and crisis and disaster relief,” 
Kurtz says. “Back when Harriet and I first 
proposed these ideas, everyone said we were 25 
years ahead of our time,” he recalls. “Well, it’s 
been 25 years and the time seems right?’ (Kurtz 
has been nominated for the Nobel Peace Prize 
for his work.) 


In a 1982 address to the U.N., British science 
writer, Arthur C. Clarke — who has dubbed 
the ISMA “the peacesat” — said it was an idea 
whose time has come. “Most of its elements 
are already present in existing or planned 
systems. The French SPOT with a ten-meter 
resolution has been mentioned. Whether the 
superpowers wish it or not, the facilities for an 


embryo peacesat will soon be available. May I 
remind my Russian and American friends that 
it is wise to cooperate with the inevitable.” 
Despite the current controversy over the Reagan 
Star Wars proposal — Canada, the Netherlands, 
France, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, China, 
Australia and New Zealand refuse to cooperate 
in research — the degree of international peace- 
ful cooperation in space is, by contrast, already 
considerable and growing. Given the inherently 
global nature of space, many believe such co- 
operation is inevitable. All nations already 
cooperate in the space-based telecommunica- 
tions system, Intelsat. The European Spacelab 
— involving all 12 nations of ESA and Canada 
— flies on the U.S. shuttle. Australian tracking 
facilities will follow the European Halley’s probe. 
France, Canada, the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. are 
involved in the Search and Rescue Satellite sys- 
tem (SARSAT). Like the international postal 
service and civilian air traffic controls, satellite- 
based systems for ccinmunication, meteorology, 
astronomy and earth observation require a high 
degree of international cooperation to function 
efficiently. For example, the SPOT scanning 
programs are directed from mission control in 


Using the latest microchip technology 
— a pair of “pointable” electronic 
scanners, each with 6000 sensors 
aligned on CCDs (charge-coupled 
devices) — SPOT will provide stereo- 
scopic, color-enhanced pictures of 
the Earth’s surface. Circling the 
planet every 70 minutes at an altitude 
of 520 miles, in what is called a “near- 
polar” orbit, SPOT will systematically 


technology was capable of detecting, 
SPOT was conceived from the start 
as a business venture. That should 
mean faster and easier access to the 
data, and more customer control over 
data acquisition. In terms of service, 
their most intriguing innovation is 
that you won't have to settle for just 
what’s in stock. You'll be able to ask 
them to shoot the exact location you 


observe the entire earth except the want, in black and white or false color. 
tips of the polar caps. It will cross Scene requests will be radioed up to 
over any given area of the planet the satellite every day. Up to 60,000 
every 26 days. But since the computer- scenes are expected to be acquired 
controlled scanners — the eyes of the for general inventory next year. 
satellite — can be maneuvered to 
either side to “pre-visit” or “revisit” The data will available on computer- 
compatible tapes, photographic film 
any specified location, observations (positive or negative) and on photo- 
of the same area will be possible on a hic , Each will 
near-daily basis, thus providing “se- color (at 20-meters resolution), flat 
quence” pictures of rapidly evolving or 3-D, single-picture or time-sequence 
events such as storms and floods. In — will be available for saletoanyone, A rough ball-park range of prices: a 
addition, SPOT will be able to scan including government agencies, cor- photographic print or transparency 
back and forth along the ground porations, universities, media and will cost between $300 and $1,500, 
tracks, which together with the “side- _ private individuals. “It’s just like sell- averaging $500 each depending on 
ways look” capacity will provide for ing toothpaste,” she says. “Customers requirements. Geometric correction 
the first time in a civilian satellite the _will be those whe want the informa- (adjusting the distortion due to side- 
information to construct stereoscopic __ tion for agriculture, forestry, meteor- _ viewing) increases the average price 
pictures of the Earth’s surface ology, oil and mineral exploration, to $800 per photo. Digital tapes for 
“texture.” mapping, oceanography, and envi- image manipulation will raise the 
At SPOT Image headquarters in ronmental, urban and regional cost to over $1,000 per scene. 
Reston, Virginia, the administrative —P!amnins. Exact figures and ordering infor- 
manager, Nadine Binger, explained Unlike Landsat and the Large Format mation will be available from SPOT 


that pictures of whatever kind — black 
and white (at ten-meters resolution) or 
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Camera, which were research pro- 
grams designed to find out what the 


Image, 1897 Preston White Drive, 
Reston, VA 22091-4326; 703/620-2200. 
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Toulouse, France, yet the digital data from which 
the pictures are reconstructed will be collected 
through a network of receiving stations in 12 
countries, with more soon to be involved. 
Already 48 nations have ordered test pictures. 


At a meeting in Washington, D.C., last year, 

_ Dr. Caesar Voute, chief of the Netherlands- 
based International Institute for Aerial Survey 
and Earth Sciences, predicted that, as such 
cooperation expands, “Interdependence will 
take the place of detente and coexistence.” 

Dr. Voute regards the ISMA as an opportunity 
for all nations to work together for common 
global security. “We are at an historic turning 
point,” he said, “But it will require a new 
approach by mankind to reap the benefits 

of space.” 


Ironically, President Reagan’s proposal to 
share Star Wars technology with the world 
would entail the greatest international coop- 
erative endeavor ever undertaken. Armand 
Hammer, president of Occidental Petroleum 
and friend of both President Reagan and Sec- 
retary Gorbachev, has challenged President 
Reagan to offer an immediate exchange of 
space weapons technology. But historian Wil- 
liam Irwin Thompson has mocked what he 
regards as the inherent absurdity of the idea, 


Crops can be monitored via satellites. Those with access 

to this information will often know more about the overall 
harvest of an area before its own farmers or local government. 
The dark patches in this low-altitude image of Jamaican fields 
indicate lush vegetation. 


arguing that, paradoxically, it would also require 
such a massive level of trust in the exchange of 
nuclear, space and computer technologies “with 
Rockwell subcontracting space weapons con- 
struction to the Russians” that a situation 
would soon be reached in which it would be 
easier, cheaper and safer simply to disarm the 
bombs on earth and secure space for peaceful 
purposes. 

But even purely civilian spacecraft present 
ambiguities of conflict and cooperation. Con- 
siderable international confusion exists over 
the military implications of satellites. Earlier 
last year, just before he left for Geneva to begin 
the first round of arms negotiations with the 
US.S.R., U.S. chief negotiator Max Kampelman 
astonished a group of space-cooperation ac- 
tivists by telling them, “There are already 
thousands of weapons in space.” After some 
enquiries he modified the number to “hun- 
dreds.” A few days later, after being challenged 
further on the statement, Kampelman explained 
that he was referring to the military observation 
and communication satellites. A similar confu- 
sion seems possible over SPOT, since its data 
could also be used to identify military move- 
ments and installations. Would this make it a 
“weapon?” Are there circumstances in which 
the U.S. would consider using antisatellite 
weapons against SPOT or other components 
of an ISMA? | 


The Pentagon is reluctant to discuss the issues. 
“We don’t want to reveal the range of our ASATS 
(antisatellite weapons),” said U.S. Air Force 
information officer Ron Rand. But Jonathan 
Weiner, aide to Senator John Kerry (D-Mas- 
sachusetts), who opposes ASAT testing, says, 
“SPOT is clearly vulnerable, particularly if 
nations develop laser weapons.” A Pentagon 
official acknowledged that if SPOT were to 
reveal military activities the U.S. wanted to 
keep secret, and if France refused to withhold 
the pictures, “It would be a perfectly logical 
scenario that SPOT could be targeted.” David 
Julian, SPOT Image vice president, says the 
billion-dollar SPOT system carries no defense, 
and adds, “The possibility of an ASAT attack 
has not been discussed.” He speculates it 
would be, “unlikely, since existing military 
satellites can already see much more.” But 
Congressman George Brown claims, “The de- 
velopment of ASATs will inevitably pose a 
mortal threat to the whole internaticnal civi- 
lian space enterprise.” (Currently congress has 
ordered a halt to U.S. ASAT weapons testing 
unless the Soviets resume their program.) 


Possibly in anticipation of such tensions, 
French President Mitterand has proposed an 
independent European space station be used to 
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Gate Five Road, our backyard. We fuzzed an aerial photo of the Sausalito waterfront where our offices are (we're in the box 
the arrow points to) to simulate the quality of a 2-meter satellite shot. (Two-meter resolution means that objects smaller in size 
than 2 meters aren't discernible.) The technology to gather images of this quality from any back yard on earth already exists. 


“observe, transmit and counter any eventual 
menace.” He suggested recently that the French- 
built civilian science and technology platform, 
Eureca, which is due to be launched in two 
years, could be adapted for European space 
defense. Some observers believe the French 
statements merely reflect European resentment 
of President Reagan’s failure to consult other 
nations prior to his public announcement of 
the Star Wars project. 


However that may be, other nations are develop- 
ing an increasing stake in space, and a growing 
concern for its security. Four more SPOT 
satellites will be launched in the next ten years, 
and West Germany, Japan and ESA also have 
earth observation satellites in the works for 
later this decade — some with picture quality 
and resolution even better than SPOT’s. Charles 
Sheffield, vice president of the privately owned, 
Washington D.C.-based Earth Satellite Corpor- 
ation, predicts the trend will continue. “By the 
year 2000 it is hard to imagine that there will 
be any limits on resolution of spaceborne sen- 
sors, other than those imposed by the technical 
state-of-the-art of the future optical systems,” 
he says. 
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Eventually a network of such satellites — per- 
haps in the form of an ISMA — may become 
what science writer Ben Bova calls “a Swiss 
guard in space.” Some believe such a system 
could pose an international counterforce to the 
growing threat of the weaponization of space. 
It could herald an age of international govern- 
ance with a third force in orbit to triangu- 

late the political dynamics of space with 

the superpowers. 


The coming age of transparency is likely to 
require a new international etiquette and will 
raise a number of questions that have, as yet, 
been little considered: Will governments re- 
spond with greater civility or greater stealth? 
Will national and even personal privacy yield 
to the requirements of world security or have 
they already? Will orbital space become a 
superpower battlefield or a global commons? 
These are but a few of the issues the super- 
powers may have to consider now that the 
giant eyes of SPOT are in orbit, sending back 
from space the best pictures we have ever been 
allowed to see of our planet. They are available 
from. SPOT without restriction for about a 
dollar an acre. Extra for 3-D. 
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Abadan, as viewed from Landsat 2 in 
1977. Resolution in this image is 80 
meters. Resolution in the other, more 
recent view of this region is 30 meters. 
The improvement is due to a more 
sophisticated sensor, the Thematic Map- 
per, being added to Landsats 4 and 5. 


by Peter Fend and 
Ingo Gunther 


URING the 1960s and the 1970s, visual artists began moving into film 
and video as display media and into landscapes and ecosystems as 
sculptural or architectural material. 
Many wanted to deal directly with the conditions of life on Earth, not just to 
decorate the walls of the elite; many felt that the mass media had become 
a more effective field of action than museums and galleries. Out of that 
ferment came Ocean Earth. 


The Ocean Earth Construction and Development Corporation was founded 
in 1980 to undertake projects larger than was possible for any one person 
and of broad public rather than just art-world service. Our interest in large- 
scale modification of the Earth soon led us to become experts in the analysis 
and presentation of satellite imagery. Ocean Earth appears to be the first 
and only company regularly conducting surveys with civil satellite data of 
military phenomena. 


Further, we seem to be the only company committed to disseminating the 
results of such surveys to the general public via television and news publications. 
Others are likely to follow soon, however. 
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Careful analysis of civilian-grade Earth observations from orbit can yield infor- 
mation with significant military intelligence value. This was established by our 
first published project, a Landsat survey of the Falkland Islands just prior to 
the British invasion in 1982. The British Admiralty requisitioned the material 
we had sold to the BBC, and we were approached with contract offers by 
the U.S. Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA). Since that experience, Ocean 
Earth has stea ‘fastly avoided dealings with belligerent parties in a conflict. We 
rejected the DIA offer, and the US. military went on to develop Landsat 
analysis programs of its own in all three major branches of the service. 


As civilians, without access to official plans or secrets, we have discovered 
facts in virtually all of the projects conducted so far that gave us insight into 
actual and potential crisis situations superior to that enjoyed by those relying 
on more traditional newsgathering techniques. Satellite surveys are particularly 
useful for understanding conflicts based on resource-control rivalries. 


For example, in a preliminary survey of Lebanon early in 1983, we found 
satellite evidence that suggested Israel had begun diverting water from the 
Litani River in Lebanon, depriving the residents of the area of a resource 
essential to their lives. > 
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After: Landsat view of the same locale, 
January 20, 1985. 

What began as a linear trench grew into 
a wedge-shaped lake that spilled into 
meandering extensions that cross into 
Iran. The iraqis had to remove some 
400 million cubic meters of salt-laden 
clay to create this water shield. its 
primary purpose seems to be to protect 
Basra from the estimated one million 
Iranian soldiers massed on the other 
side of the border. Preparations for 
additional channels on the Iranian side 
of the border are visible. These may 
represent an Iranian attempt to drain 
the water, or an Iraqi attempt to block 
iranian defense of Abadan. 
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We were unable to find a news 
bureau willing to sponsor a more 
detailed investigation because none 
of the editors we approached 
thought the issue would be timely 
or “hot” enough to justify the cost 
of our research. We believe that 
the water diversions catalyzed the 
Shiite unrest in that part of Lebanon, 
which in turn provoked the bloody 
israeli crackdown. 


In 1961, the iraqi government claimed 
that it had a “secret weapon”’ in its 
year-old war with Iran. Speculation 
about the nature of this weapon 
centered on Exocet missiles, poison 
gases, and the like — until we dis- 
covered (and reported — see espe- 
cially our article in the New Scientist, 
January 17, 1985) that the weapon 
is a massive water project in the salt 
flats east of Basra. 


Landsat images of the Iran-iraq 
border from. 1977 onward show the 
excavation of a straight trench 30 
km long by |.2 km wide. By April 
of 1981, the Iraqis had flooded the 
trench with water pumped from the 
nearby Tigris and Shatt al Arab. 
rivers through smaller canals. Since 
1982, Iran's “human waves” have 
attacked Basra in vain, foundering in 
the “killing fields’’ east, north, 

and south of that moat. 


Construction has continued, often 
under heavy enemy fire. By the 
beginning of 1985, the water shield 
had expanded to include an artificial 
lake some 10 km wide, framed by 
the original trench and the border, 
and two broad channels, one head- 
ing north, the other southeast 
toward Abadan. Wherever the 
water extends, the Iraqis come in 
behind with artillery and armor to 
set up fortified positions. Our pro- 
cessing of the satellite data shows 
these encampments clearly. We sup- 
plied computer-enhanced videos 

to CBS and ABC news. 


Since last fall, we have been working 
with a Dutch television company on 
a satellite survey of Soviet military 
installations. Among other things, 
we are attempting to locate active 
SS-20 missile sites and to assess the 
Soviet build-up in the Far East and 


in Afghanistan. 


Amidst the flurry of claims and 
counterclaims as to exactly how 
many SS-20 missiles are deployed 
where, there has been no visual 
evidence of any SS-20 deployments 
released by either the U.S. govern- 
ment or the U.S.S.R. The number 
and location of the missiles has been 
a key factor in the decision by some 
European countries to accept the 
new US. missiles, but the only 
source of this data has been the 
two governments most interested in 
influencing the decisions. An in- 
dependent assessment would be a 


test of the superpowers’ honesty. 


All national governments have an in- 
terest in promoting the perception 
of “threats to the nation.” So long 
as they also monopolize the evidence 
for such threats — and have the 
temptation and the ability to exag- 
gerate — we are all held hostage to 
their public relations maneuverings. 
Ocean Earth believes that the 
worldwide arms race is likely to — 
continue until nongovernmental 
assessments of military threats 
become as credible as government 
declarations — until the tendency 
of all governments to maximize the 


apparent magnitude of external 
threats is brought into check by 


independent observers. 


What we do is not espionage. 
According to a recent study by 
Thomas J. Keating, a legal intern at 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters, “An early viewpoint that 
such military sensing . . . constituted 
espionage was later repudiated by 
the current position of the states 
with access to space. These states 
now believe that remote sensing 
from space which provides data on 
military capabilities is a peaceful, 
lawful and stabilizing space activity.” 


Nevertheless, it has been perceived 
to be against the interests of certain 
people for us to publish. The parties 
that feel most threatened by our 
work (and most competitive with 
us) are governments. To that we 
can only say the era of government 
control over information about cur- 
rent military situations is over. What 
we alone do now soon may be done 


routinely by large networks and 


bureaus. “Early in 1986,” writes 
Stanley Wellborn in the National 
Association of Science Writers’ 
newsletter, “several television and 
print organizations hope to explore 
the possibility of buying or leasing 
an orbiting photo reconnaissance 
satellite as a news reporting vehicle. 
This idea has been suggested many 
times over the last 20 years, but it 
gained new impetus in the wake of 


the Grenada invasion, the war in the 


Falklands, and the unrest in Central 
America.” 


Charles Sheffield, vice president of 
Earth Satellite Corp., notes that 
“the present generation of Landsat 
and SPOT spacecraft are nowhere 
near the technological limits of 
either spatial or spectral resolution. 
| expect to see spatial resolution in 
the 3- to 5-meter range by the year 
2000, available worldwide for open 
purchase.” Dr. Sheffield also predicts 
“The ultimate limiting factor on 
spatial resolution for satellite sys- 
tems will be decided not by defense 
concerns, Lut by economics.” 


As the resolution and spectral pli- 
ability of satellite data increases, its 


informativeness increases exponen- 


tially. Regular use of satellite imagery 
will, we think, change the form and 
content of television news: Television 
will become tele-vision (far seeing). 
Regional contexts and large dynamic 
processes can be made visible, vividly 
and authoritatively. Synoptic views 
from orbit can show the conditions 
underlying much unrest in the world, 
the progress of the Soviet wheat 
harvest, the impact of a hurricane, 
changes along the Pakistan-Afghan- 
istan border, the damage caused by 


At present, however, satellite surveys 
do not fit the rhythm of daily dead- 
line-driven journalism. A thorough 
analysis requires pandisciplinary input 
and can take a month or more. But 
there are many situations where a 
month or two doesn’t reduce the 
news value of what is revealed. 


Ocean Earth's objective is compre- 
hensive satellite monitoring, in video 
format, of the globe. We think this 
can only make the world a saner, 
safer place to be. @ 


Peter Fend and Ingo Gunther exhibit the artwork they do as individuals (Peter works mostly with large satellite photo-montages and maps; ingo does video in- 
stallations), but their current joint effort now goes into an organization called Oceon Eort!., where they form the core of a shifting team of people producing 
extraordinary news features using methods that are themselves newsworthy. 

Ocean Earth's offices are at Heinrich-Heine-Aliee 19, 4000 Dusseldorf |, West Germany, and 77 Irving Place, 2nd Floor, New York, NY 10003. 


—Robert Horvitz 
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Atlas of North America 


Maps and illustrations of a quality readers have come to 
expect from National Geographic, keyed to, and supple- 
mental to, a wondrous display of what surely must be the 
quintessence of space-based photographs. 


Though nominally North American, the coverage slights 
Canada to the benefit of Mexico, Central America, and 
the Caribbean, and misses parts of the great plains and 
arctic to concentrate on the continental periphery, where 
the action is — both geographic and chromatic. It is, 
after all, the color photos (from unmanned satellites, 


satellite and shuttle crews, and from aircraft) (and printed 


in task-directed, not necessarily natural, color) which 
make this atlas unique. 


You’ve seen photos of this kind before — NASA reward- 
ing the loyal taxpayers for their bucks — but the books 
have been getting further between and their images less 
startling. This book may be the forerunner of a more 
mature exploitation of the medium: space imagery at 
work. With text, maps, and illustrations for explanation, 
detail, and context, and with coherent organization, one 
can actually learn a good deal. 

One of the things you can’t miss: Geography — that 
everything is indeed connected and related, atmosphere 
to hydrosphere to lithosphere, in forests, deserts, ocean 
currents; in canyons and prominences; in the merest 


Valleys and ridges northwest 

of Roanoke, Virginia, stand out 
in sharp relief in this enhanced - 
false-color Landsat image. 

To sharpen the relief, a com- 
puter has exaggerated tonal 
contrasts between eastern, 
illuminated slopes and the 
shaded western sides. 


National 
Geographic 
Atlas of 

North America 
Wilbur E. Garrett, 
Editor 

1985; 264 pp. 


$39.95 

($43.95 postpaid) from: 
National Geographic 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


presence of human set- 
tlement to the densest 
pavement, all seen 
through the water-clear 
envelope of light and 
cloud and shadow. 


Another thing to be 
learned: that many of 
the images were drawn 
from commercial and in- 
stitutional, non-federal 
sources — another sign 
of maturity in the 
industry. 
—Don Ryan [Suggested 
by David Burnor] 


A confetti of cropland shows 
irrigation at work south of 
Garden City, Kansas, along 
the Arkansas River. 


The Implications of Establishing 
an International Satellite 
Monitoring Agency 


This report has generally been ignored by the U.S. media, 
much to the delight of military and commercial space 
interests and much to the detriment of world peace, say 
its supporters. It shows how an international satellite 
monitoring agency would work in practice, who would 
manage the sensors and the data, and what the impact 
might be. Essential reading for the Age of Transparency, 
and a damn good idea. —Robert Horvitz 


From a technical point of view observations from satel- 
lites for the purpose of information gathering related to 
verification of compliance with treaties and for crisis 
monitoring is both possible and feasible. The technical 
facilities for an International Satellite Monitoring Agency 
(ISMA), including the satellites necessary to carry out 
the needed missions, could be acquired in stages: for 
instance, Phase | could comprise only an image process- 
ing and interpretation centre, Phase Il could comprise 
data-receiving stations that could receive appropriate 
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data from observation satellites of various States and in 
Phase III where the Agency could have its own space 
segment comprising a number of satellites. 


From a legal point of view, there is no provision in inter- 
national law, including space law, that would entail a 
prohibition for an international governmental organiza- 
tion such as an ISMA to carry out monitoring activities 
by satellites. 


The Implications 
of Establishing 
an International 
Satellite Moni- 
toring Agency 
United Nations 
Document No. 
E.83.1X.3 

1983; 110 pp. 


$12.50 

postpaid from: 
United Nations 
Sales Section 

New York, NY 10017 
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Nehemich Grew’s flamingo, 1681. The illustration accompa- 
nying the first important proposal that flam s feed by 
moving their upper jaw up and down against their lower. 
Look at this figure upside down as well. 


The Flamingo’s Smile 
e The Problems of Evolution 


As the 20th Century becomes increasingly a biological 
one (even computers are headed that way), it is well to 
check in on what biology has to offer. Physics is still grop- 
ing for its unified field theory, but biology has had its for 
a century. The theory of evolution has grown in subtlety 
and scope since Darwin, it continues to abound with con- 
sequential news, and both the news and the consequence 
are readily understandable by the nonspecialist. 


The most ingratiating of all evolution writers has to be 
Stephen Jay Gould, whose monthly column in Natural 
History ($20/year [12 issues] from Natural History, Central 
Park West at 79th Street, New York, NY 10024) has been 
a beacon of scientific essay style for some ten years now. 
The cash crop of those columns is a sequence of books, 
all still worthily in print — Ever Since Darwin, The Panda's 
Thumb, Hen’s Teeth and Horse's Toes, and the new one 
still available only in hardcover, The Flamingo's Smile. 
(The flamingo’s smile, in case you’re wondering, is upside 
down because the bird feeds upside down, illustrating 

a fundamental and still sometimes controversial point: in 
evolution form follows function rather than vice versa; 
behavior change precedes physical change.) This book is 
particularly thrilling since we get to watch Gould’s major 
scientific contribution, the idea of “‘punctuated equili- 
brium’’ (evolution by spurts), dealing with the emerging 
evidence of periodic mass extinctions, which apparently 
deal a whole different kind of articulation to the text of 
time (sort of like paragraph breaks, come to think of it; 
think I'll take one now. . . ). 


The appeal of Gould is also his application. He finds 
illustrations of evolutionary themes absolutely everywhere 
— in comics (the infantilization of Mickey Mouse’s face), 
in baseball batting averages (the extemes narrow with 
time), in Alfred Kinsey (his landmark sex research fol- 
lowed landmark wasp research). The reader acquires an 
sengenny eye constantly rewarded because one theory 
all. 


Other specialists — mathematicians, historians, political 
activists, computer scientists, linguists, psychologists — 
vently mine current evolutionary thought for ideas. 
For them there is an intense little book that summarizes 
the state of the art in evolution better thon any — The 
Problems of Evolution, by Mark Ridley. Only ten short 
chapters: “‘Is Evolution True?,’’ Nature of Heredity, ’’ 
Mechanism of Evolution,’’ “Natural Selection in 
Action,’’’ “Molecular Evolution,” “’Principles of 
Classification,’’ “Why Do Species Exist?,’’ ““How Can 
One Species Split Into Two?,”’ “’The Rates of Evolution, ’’ 
and “‘Macro-evolution.’’ You read his sentences twice — 
not because they’re ill-written, but because they tell so 
much with so few words. —Stewart Brand 


The Problems 
of Evolution 
Mark Ridley 

1985; 159 pp. 


$8.95 from: 

Oxford University Press 
16-00 Pollitt Drive 

Fair Lawn, NJ 07410 


or Whole Earth Access 


The Flamingo’s 
Smile 

(Reflections in 
Natural History) 
Stephen Jay Gould 
1985; 476 pp. 


$17.95 

Ever Since Darwin 
(1979) $4.95; 
The Panda’s Thumb all from: 


(1982) $4.95; W. W. Norton 

Hen’s Teeth 500 Fifth Avenue 

and Horse’s Toes New York, NY 10110 
(1983) $15.50; or Whole Earth Access 


Although species may be discrete, they have no immu- 
table essence. Variation is the raw material of evolu- 
tionary change. It represents the fundamental reality of 
nature, not an accident about a created norm. Variation 
is primary; essences are illusory. Species must be defined 
as ranges of irreducible variation. 


This antiessentialist way of thinking has profound conse- 
quences for our basic view of reality. Ever since Plato 
cast shadows on the cave wall, essentialism has dominated 
Western thought, encouraging us to neglect continua 
and to divide reality into a set of correct and unchanging 
categories. Essentialism establishes criteria for judgment 
and worth: individual objects that lie close to their essence 
are good; those that depart are bad, if not unreal. 


Antiessentialist thinking forces us to view the world 
differently. We must accept shadings and continua as 
fundamental. We lose criteria for judgment by compar- 
ison to some ideal: short people, retarded people, people 
of other beliefs, colors, and religions are people of 

full status. —The Flamingo’s Smile 


But another overarching, yet often forgotten, evolutionary 
principle usually intervenes and prevents any optimal 
match between organism and immediate environment — 
the curious, tortuous, constraining pathways of history. 
yy are not putty before a molding environment 
or billiard balls before the pool cue of natural selection. 
Their inherited forms and behaviors constrain and push 
back; they cannot be quickly transformed to new opti- 
mality every time the environment alters. 


—The Flamingo’s Smile 


The trait will prevail in nature that is produced by the 
faster process. In the case of altruism and selfishness, 
organismal selfishness is favoured within a group by 
organismal selection; but groups of altruistic organisms 
go extinct less often, and reproduce more rapidly, than 
groups with more selfish members. (Group reproduction 
takes place when a new colony is set up by members of 
the ‘parental’ group.) Group selection favours altruism. 
Organismal selection favours selfishness. Group selec- 
tion takes place over the time-scale of group extinction 
and group reproduction; organismal selection therefore 
must be faster. —The Problems of Evolution 
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The Greening of Mars 


British scientist James Lovelock, the co-author of the Gaia 
Hypothesis — which suggests how Earth’s life uses the 
atmosphere to regulate the planet — has co-authored a 
novel on how to do something similar with Mars. Lovelock’s 
credentials to devise such a scheme are impressive. Back 
before the Viking probe of Mars’ surface, he was hired 
by NASA to analyze the chances for life on Mars by 
studying the Martian atmosphere. His conclusion — no 
life on Mars because its atmosphere is so chemically 
stable it shows nothing is fiddling with it — was hushed 
up by NASA, but there was a nice byproduct: because 
Earth’s atmosphere is so chemically unstable that the 
presence of life is required to explain it, Lovelock’s Mars 
research led directly to the Gaia Hypothesis. 


What is particularly appealing about his plan to green 
Mars is its low-cost, nongovernmental, realistic, unroman- 
tic, even somewhat tawdry approach. He would gather 
up the world’s obsolete solid-fuel missile rockets (available 
to anyone who can reasonably dispose of them), lash 
them together, and fire them in the general direction of 
Mars. For payload they carry the world’s warehoused 
and outlawed chlorofluorocarbons (remember when 
spray deodorant threatened our precious ozone?), which 
are released upon collision with Mars. As a greenhouse 
gas the chlorofluorocarbons are 100 times more potent 
than the CO, that worries us on Earth — frozen Mars 
starts rapidly warming toward livability. Throw in a few 
Antarctic lichens to multiply and darken Mars’ albedo 
(reflectivity). Within 11 years humans can begin to arrive 
in semi-comfort and accelerate the process. 


| find the book mildly interesting as a novel but riveting 
as a proposal, not least because it offers such a radical 
departure from the usual grandiose schemes of “‘terra- 
forming ’’ — planetary air-conditioning projects. A 
number of young scientists have been intrigued enough 
by the British edition of this book to call a meeting in 
Canada to discuss the implications of its ideas. One term 
that came out of that meeting | just love — “‘ecopoiesis”’ 
— “the process of a system making a home for itself. ’’ 
—Stewart Brand 


The Greening 

of Mars 

James Lovelock 

and Michael Allaby 
1984; 215 pp. 
$3.50 

($4.50 postpaid) from: 
Wa Books 


rner 
P.O. Box 690 
New York, NY 10019 


or Whole Earth Access 


Freeman Dyson related the costs of space colonization 
to the costs of the Mayflower migration to North 
America, and to the Mormon crossing of the United 
States in 1847, by translating records of the accounts 
kept of those enterprises into 1975 monetary values. He 
found that the Mayflower expedition cost each family a 
sum equal to the wages a person might earn by 7.5 

rs of work. The Mormon expedition, on the same 

sis, cost 2.5 years of work per family. 


His space ‘colony’ would have cost 1500 years of work 
per family, although that never was realistic, but another 
project, to ‘homestead’ asteroids, might have cost only 
six years. In 1982, James Oberg (in Mission to Mars*) 
calculated that a manned expedition to Mars, with five 
astronauts, might cost about $20 billion, which is a little 
more than it cost to develop the Shuttle orbiter, and less 
than one-third of the cost of the Moon landings. Once it 
became clear that the equipment could be produced in 
quantity, that to begin with the launch vehicles could be 
supplied and fuelled free, and that the travellers did not 
oo to return to Earth, the figure of $20 billion had to 

e reduced substantially. Costed over all the equipment 
for all the journeys, and divided by the number of families 
travelling, the final price for a ticket to Mars dropped to 
the equivalent of three of Dyson’s ‘man-years.’ In other 
words, at average wages prevailing at the time, it would 
have taken one person three years to earn the price of a 
ticket for a family of two adults and two children. 


* Stackpole Books, Harrisburg, PA, 1982. 


Contact 


Space scientist Carl Sagan has written a fine piece of 
science fiction. It works as a novel — interesting char- 
acters (all the main ones women), thrilling story, acrobatic 
plot. And it works as science — for once the scientists are 
believable, their interactions, the way they talk, and what 
excites them. Since SETI — the Search for ExtraTerrestrial 
Intelligence — is a discipline without an object as yet, fic- 
tion is a perfectly reasonable place to play out its reasons 
for being. Here they are inventive and persuasive. 
—Stewart Brand 


“| mean, Ms. President, that our television signals leave 
this planet and go out into space.”’ 

“Just exactly how far do they go?”’ ... 

“The signals spread out from the Earth in spherical 
waves, a little like ripples in a pond. They travel at the 
speed of light — 186,000 miles a second — and essen- 
tially go on forever. The better some other civilization’s 
receivers are, the farther away they could be and still 
pick up our TV signals. Even we could detect a strong TV 
transmission from a planet going around the nearest star. ”’ 


For a moment, the President stood ramrod straight, star- 
ing out the French doors into the Rose Garden. She 
turned toward der Heer. ‘You mean .. . everything?” 
“Yes. Everything.” 

“You mean to say, all that crap on television? The car 
crashes? Wrestling? The porno channels? The evening 
news?’’ 
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“Everything, Ms. President.’” Der Heer shook his head 


in sympathetic consternation. . . . 


“Look at it this way: Those few minutes of television 
from Vega were originally broadcast in 1936, at the 
opening of the Olympic Games in Berlin. Even though it 
was only shown in Germany, it was the first television 
transmission on Earth with even moderate power. Unlike 
the ordinary radio transmission in the thirties, those TV 
signals got through our ionosphere and trickled out into 
space. We’re trying to find out exactly what was trans- 
mitted back then, but it’ll probably take some time. 
Maybe that welcome from Hitler is the only fragment of 
the transmission they were able to pick up on Vega. 


“So from their point of view, Hitler is the first sign of 
intelligent life on Earth... .”’ 


Contact 
Carl Sagan 
1985; 320 pp. 
$18.95 
($20.45 postpaid) from: 
Simon and Schuster 
1230 Avenue 

of the Americas 

New York, Ny 10020 
or Whole Earth Access 
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by Tom Parker 


“A good rule of thumb turns information you 
have into information you can use,” said a 
friend of mine when she saw my collection of 
handy axioms. This current crop began as a 
response to my first two harvests of rules of 
thumb in CQ #35, p. 4, and CQ #39, p. 100. These 
and other gems were assembled into a book called, 
plainly enough, Rules of Thumb ($8.95 from 
Houghton Mifflin, Wayside Road, Burlington, 
MA 01805). 


I pulled these rules of thumb from a box of 
some 500 new submissions sent to me. They'll 
give you an idea of what I get in the mail. I need 
more, too. There’s a Rules of Thumb Number 2 
in the works and, incredibly, after two full years 
the original book continues to sell. But what I 
really love is the mail; it’s like getting birthday 
cards all year long! There are the clever one-of- 

_ @-kind rules on the back of a postcard, and the 
wonderful three-page collections from some old 
salt in the merchant marine. 


Rules of Thumb from WER readers are generally 
the best. . . . So I’m hoping that this batch can 

4 serve as a new “call for entries.” That address 
TOM again is: Tom Parker, Box 198, RD 1, Alpine, 
4 New York 14808. Our local mom-and-pop office 
phe will pass them along as soon as they get done 
reading them. 


Catching a bank robber: 
Suspects fleeing the scene of 


acrime will make right turns 


more often than left — a nor- 
mal reaction as they do not 
want to waste valuable time 
waiting for cross traffic to 
clear. If you didn’t see which 
way they went, try turning 
right. —John Howsden, 
police sergeant, Fremont, California 


Choosing a surgical assistant: 
Choose an assistant surgeon 
whose height is within five 
inches of yours. Otherwise you 
will disagree on the height of 
your surgery table and if your 
operation is long, one of you 
will end up with back pain. 


—Gerry M. Flick, M.D., 
Ship’s Surgeon, S.S. Constitution, 
off Hawaii 


Buying a slinky: Never buy 


more than one Slinky, because 
they will eventually become 


intertwined. Andy Steinberg, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Watching worms: On rainy 
nights, 90 percent of the worms 
crossing a highway will be 
facing the same direction. 


—Emery Nemethy 
Catawissa, Pennsylvania 


The Civil War rule: Plan on 
using a man’s weight in lead 


to kill one in battle. 


—Bob O’Halloran, talkshow host, 
WHBY Radio, 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Eating at a vegetarian res- 
taurant: Don’t order anything 
at a vegetarian restaurant 
that would have meat in it 

if served elsewhere. 


—Steve Carver, illustrator 
Los Angeles, California 


Checking food: Foods that 
are normally hard (crackers, 
carrots, potato chips) are bad 
if they’ve turned soft. Foods 
that are normally soft (bread, 
cake, pudding, soft cheese) are 
bad when they’ve turned hard. 
Milk is an exception—it turns 
from a liquid to a soft solid. 
—Herman N. Cohen, 
personnel manager, New York City 


Harvesting raspberries: When 
you start to find garden spiders 
in your raspberries, you have 
one week left to pick. 
—Carol Ayer, 
raspberry grower, West Bend, 
Wisconsin 


Getting tickets to a play: You 
can always get a seat or two 
for any play in bad weather— 
and the “no show” seats are 
generally better than the ones 
your friends got by ordering 
weeks in advance. 


—Kelly Yeaton, 
teacher and stage manager, 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Tracking a diabetic: If you find 
ants around a toilet, suspect 
that a diabetic may be using it. 
—Gerry M. Flick, M.D., 
ship’s surgeon, 
8.8. Constitution, off Hawaii 


Hiding from a tornado: Seek- 
ing shelter from a tornado in 
a wet ditch is only OK if there 
are no electrical wires to fall 
into the ditch with you. 


—Mary Henshaw, 
Baytown, Texas 


Entertaining older people: 
Older people are consistently 
early arrivers. If you plana 
luncheon for 18:30, expect all 
the older guests to arrive by 


noon. —Berwyn Russell, retired, 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Gauging alligators: The 
distance between an alligator’s 
eyes in inches is its length in 


feet. —dJoan Isbell, horticulturist, 
Ithaca, New York 


Choosing a watermelon: 
A watermelon is ripe when 
you hear “punk” rather than 
“pank” or “pink” when you 
tap it with your finger. 

—Paul Kastner, Nagano-Japan 


Planning a massage: Plan on 
spending 1% hours per full- 
body massage, plus an addi- 
tional 5 minutes for each bad 
joke the client makes before 
the session. The number of 
bad jokes is directly propor- 
tional to the thickness of the 


body armor. —Jeanne Toma, 
massage therapist, 
Lebanon, New Hampshire 
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Saying things: If you find 
yourself thinking that some- 
thing goes without saying, it 
is probably in the best interest 
of everyone involved to say it. 
—William Krieger, 
English Department Chairman, 
Gig Harbor, Washington 
Building an igloo: An igloo 
should be built in an area 
where the snow is packed just 
loose enough to make a foot- 
print, but not so loose that 
it blows away in a high wind. 
—Dennis Eskow, 
science editor, 
Popular Mechanics 
Testing a direct mail campaign: 
For a reliable direct mail test, 
you should mail enough to get 


500 responses. —Cathy Elton, 
circulation manager, 
American Demographics 


Anticipating voter turnout: 
You need a 65 percent black 
population in an area to get 

a 50 percent black voter turn- 
out. That’s adding 5 percent 
for the younger age structure 
of the black population, 5 
percent for ulider-registration 
of blacks compared to whites, 
and 5 percent for the fact that 
blacks are less likely to vote 
even if they are registered. 


—Bill O’Hare, Joint Center for 
Political Studies, Washington, D.C. 


Throwing a knife: If your knife 
balances more than 1 inch 
from the tang on the handle 
side, it is handle heavy and 
should be thrown from the 
blade. Likewise, it if balances 
more than 1 inch from the 
tang on the blade side, it is 
blade heavy and should be 
thrown from the handle. 


—Survivalist at a gun show, 
Lansing, New York 


Selling a new car: Your cus- 
tomer has decided to buy the 
car when he or she asks what 
colors are available. Stop sell- 
ing and close the deal. 


—Dirck Z. Meengs, 
management consultant, 
Canoga Park, California 
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Making hot fudge: Your hot 
fudge is ready when you can 
write your name in the surface 
with a spoon and it doesn’t 
disappear before you finish 


writing. —Robin Masson, 
attorney and law professor, 
Ithaca, New York 


Learning Algebra: Repeating 
Algebra I rarely raises the 
grade by more than one letter 
(C to B, D to C, etc.). 
—R. C. Woods, 
teacher, Miranda, California 


Parking a car: When nosing 
your car close to a wall, turn 
on your high beams and watch 
the reflection on the wall as 
you slowly move closer. When 
the brightest part, the umbra, 
falls out of view, you are close 


enough. —dJon Roppolo, student, 
Flushing, New York 


Screening for cystic fibrosis: 
Kiss your baby. If he or she 
tastes extremely salty, check 
with your doctor about getting 
further tests for cystic fibrosis. 
—Tom Ferguson, M.D., Editor, 
Medical Self-Care, 
Inverness, California 
Building a snow sculpture: 
The average crew of three will 
spend two hours building for 
every foot of snow sculpture. 
—Mike McQueen, snow sculptor, 
Winter Park, Colorado 
Winning a duel: When dueling 
with firearms, always aim 
lower than your opponent’s 
vital area—to pierce the heart, 


aim at the knees. —Jim Barber, 
historian, Springfield, Missouri 


Pouring milk for cereal: You 
have enough milk in your bowl 
when the edge of your pile of 
Cheerios first starts to move. 


---Mike Rambo, photographer, 
Ithaca, New York 


Waiting in line: The number 
of miriutes you will wait in 
line at, a bank is equal to the 
number of tellers times 2.75. 


—Chuck Davis, writer/ broadcaster, 
Surrey, British Columbia 


Avoiding Lunatics: To avoid 
lunatics on city buses, sit in 
the m.iddle of the bus. The 
friendly ones sit as close to 
the driver as they can and the 
unfriendly ones sit as far 
away as they can. 

—Keith Allen Hunter, 
computer operator, Denver, Colorado 


Usin;g robots: You need one 
robotics technician for every 
four industrial robots. 


—Charles Stoehr, 
robotics technician, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Knocking away a gun: If an 
assailant is actually touching 
you with a handgun, you can 
knoc.« it out of line before 
he or she can fire it. 
—Leslie Simpson, 

Wollaston, Massachusetts 
Ridin g a bus: On a Greyhound 
bus, tlhe side with the bathroom 
has niore leg-room than the 
side with the driver. 


—Neil Hess, 
ski iristructor, Syracuse, New York 


Loading a musket: In a pinch, 
the proper powder charge for 
muzzle loading rifle or mus- 
ket cain be approximated by 
the arnount that will just cover 
the bell when held in the 
hollow of your palm. 

—Bot: Chaney, Carlsbad, California 


Counting bacteria: There are 
1,000 ,0OO bacteria per milliliter 
in the middle of an average 


lake ‘or ocean. —David Glaser, 
microbial ecologist, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Getting letters: The response 
toa direct mail campaign peaks 
one week to ten days after 
you receive the first response. 


—dJohn Pitts, publicist, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Testing a wine: Taste the: se- 
cond half of an open bottle 
of young white wine that has 
been in the refrigerator ‘for a 
week and you will have s3ome 
idea of how that wine will 
develop over time in your 
wine cellar. 

—Craig Goldwyn, publisher, 

International Wine R:sview 

Judging fireworks: Watch for 
color in fireworks, especially 
blue. If you see good blues, 
you are watching a.top-miotch 
fireworks display. 


—Dr. John A. Conkling, 
American Pyrotechnics Associiation 


Running an ad agency: ()ne 
good writer can keep two good 


art directors busy. 

—Robert L. Bisho pric, 

advertising executive, 

Miami, Florida 

Avoiding a helicopter: The 
dangerous gale-force rotor’wash 
of a hovering helicopter 
extends outward to a dis tance 
three times the diameter of 
the main rotor. 


—David A. Shugarts, editor, 
Aviation Sufety 


Drying your hands: If you 
are generally too busy to use 
hot-air hand dryers in public 
restrooms, your lifestyle is 
probably too busy for your 
own health. 


—Gerald Gutllipp, 
mathematician, Chicago, Illi nois 


Pouring creamer in your c offee: 
If the creamer swirls up brown 
you have a cup of freshly 
brewed coffee. If it swirls: up 
grey, the coffee has been siitting 
on the burner for too long. 


—Rick Eckstrom, builder 
Danby, New ‘York 
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Using graphite: If you are 
replacing an aluminum piece 
with graphite and you can't 
get at least a 40 percent weight 
reduction, there is something 
wrong with your design (or 
your calculations). 


—Thomas E. Keavney, 
aeronautical engineer, 
Norwalk, Connecticut 


Getting arrested: If you get 
arrested, and you did it, and 
it’s your first offense, skip the 
lawyer, plead guilty, and take 
your fine and/or probation. 
You will save time and money 


and it’s the best deal most 


attorneys can arrange. 
—Carl Reddick, probation officer, 
Newport, Oregon 


Using LSD: It takes ten years 
to recover from serious use of 
LSD. —Leonard Cohen, 


poet and songwriter, 
quoted in USA Today 


Making a fuse: If your car 
blows a wierd-looking fuse 
and you don’t have a spare — 
one wrap of cigarette pack foil 
will give you a 20 amp fuse; 
two wraps will give you about 


55 amps. —Douglass A. Pineo, 
biologist and falconer, 
Pullman, Washington 


Cutting your hair: People who 
wear short hairstyles will 
generally need a haircut within 
a week after their hair looks 


perfect. —Ann Kimbrough, 
Blaine, Tennessee 


Watching a movie: If you’ve 
heard of the stars of a new 
movie but you haven't heard 
about the movie itself, it’s 


probably a stinker. Q 


—Bruce Reznick, 
associate professor of mathematics, 
Urbana, Illinois 


Showing stuffed tarantulas: 
When showing stuffed taran- 
tulas in a glass case, two out of 
four people will find them in- 
teresting. One will completely 
refuse the invitation and one 
will want to inspect closely. All 
will initially recoil at the idea 
of the glass top being removed. 
—Alan T. Whittemore, 


Predicting rain: If three women 
in a row check into the hospital 
with ruptured membranes, 
but not in labor, it is going 

to rain within 24 hours. 


—Elizabeth Kasehagen., R.N., 
Santa Barbara, California 


Call-in radio contests: You 
can expect ten call-in contest- 
ants for every dollar you are 
giving away. —Don Burley, 
radio talk-show host, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Explaining mathematics: 
If you can’t explain a math- 
ematical theorem to a ten- 
year-old, you don’t understand 
it yourself. 

—G. 8. Tahim, mathematician, 

Bloomington, Indiana 

Restoring old motorbikes: 
Someone who says more than 
two or three sentences about 
their current restoration pro- 
ject is never going to finish 
it. Make them a decent offer 
in a year for the half-assem- 


bled wreck. —Jake Williams 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland 


Estimating time of death: To 
estimate the length of time a 
person has been dead, take the 
rectal temperature, and if it is 
above room temperature, sub- 
tract from 98. The answer is 
the number of hours since 


death. —Thomas O. Marsh, 
coroner’s investigator, 
Fairfield, Ohio 

Making tofu: One pound of 
soybeans yields 24% pounds 
of tofu. —Rob Shapiro, 
flight instructor, 
Ithaca, New York 
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Innovation and Entrepreneurship 


Drucker makes a damned interesting case that we have 
become an Entrepreneurial Society and that it’s saving 
our ass. According to long-term business cycles reliable in 
the past, the economy should be bleak right now. It’s not. 
The sudden deluge of women into the work market should 
have mangled the employment situation. It didn’t. What 
appears to be taking up all the slacks is an entrepreneurial 
zest and ferment unlike any in history, and it’s being built 
into the society. Drucker, right on schedule, has written 
the handbook of entrepreneurial “‘practice and princi- 
ples.’’ There’s a lot of such books these days. He blows 
them away. The all-time master of management (Concept 
of the Corporation was 1946, still in print) hasn’t lost 

his touch. —Stewart Brand 

We are indeed in the early stages of a major techno- 
logical transformation, one that is far more sweeping 
than the most ecstatic of the ‘‘futurologists’’ yet realize, 
greater even than Megatrends or Future Shock. Three 
hundred years of technology came to an end after 
World War Ii. During those three centuries the model 
for technology was a mechanical one: the events that go 
on inside a star such as the sun. This period began when 
an otherwise almost unknown French physicist, Denis 
Papin, envisaged the steam engine around 1680. They 
ended when we replicated in the nuclear explosion the 
events inside a star. For these three centuries advance in 
technology meant — as it does in mechanical processes 
— more speed, higher temperatures, higher pressures. 
Since the end of World War II, however, the model of 
technology has become the biological process, the events 
inside an organism. And in an organism, processes are 
not organized around energy in the physicist’s meaning 
of the term. They are organized around information. 


Innovation and 
Entrepreneurship 


Peter F. Drucker 
1985; 277 pp. 


19.95 
($21.45 postpaid) from: 
Harper and Row 
Keystone Industrial Park 
Scranton, PA 18512 


or Whole Earth Access 


Entrepreneurship rests on a theory of economy and society. 
The theory sees change as normal and indeed as healthy. 
And it sees the major task in society — and especially in 
the economy — as doing something different rather than 
doing better what is already being done. This is basically 
what Say, two hundred years ago, meant when he coined 
the term entrepreneur. It was intended as a manifesto 
and as a declaration of dissent: the entrepreneur upsets 
and disorganizes. As Joseph Schumpeter formulated it, 
his task is ‘creative destruction.” 

Specifically, systematic innovation means monitoring 
seven sources for innovative opportunity. 

e The unexpected — the unexpected success, the un- 
expected failure; 

e The incongruity — between reality as it actually is and 
reality as it is assumed to be or as it “‘ought to be’; 

¢ Innovation based on process need; 

¢ Changes in industry structure or market structure that 
catch everyone unawares; 

¢ Demographics (population changes); 

e Changes in perception, mood, and meaning; 

e New knowledge, both scientific and nonscientific. 


Handbook for Effective 
Global Action 


The last few years have seen a plethora of books and 
publications advocating peace, nuclear disarmament, 
and economic justice for the Third World. What makes this 
handbook stand out is its nuts-and-bolts approach. Forty- 
five specific initiatives and sixty supporting actions are 
spelled out, along with practical steps that can be taken 
by individuals to push things along. 


Granted, most of those steps and actions boil down to 
lobbying specific governments and world leaders in the 
interest of the proposals noted in the book. However, 
following the guidelines provided, there’s a better chance 
that some good might come of it than if one were to 
blindly flail about sending well-meaning letters into the 
void. Even if you don’t agree 100 percent with every ini- 
tiative presented here (most of which can be characterized 
as supporting peace, the U.N., and international coop- 
eration), there is still much to learn from the lobbying 
strategy that is articulated. —Jay Kinney 

‘ [Suggested by Pamela Graham] 


Lobbying Foreign Governments. 

1. Remember, that world public opinion is the most power- 
ful tool we have at this time, to impact on global problems. 
We are each an essential part of world public opinion. 


2. Letter writing can have an important effect. 


3. It is important to speak to the specific concern and 
motivation of the person you are addressing. If you know 
that that person is most concerned with keeping his or 
her job, show how certain decisions and actions can 
solve issues that they are working on, get the job done, 
satisfy those on whom they depend, etc. If the person is 
clearly moved by the plight of other people, then show 
how a certain approach can alleviate that. Remember 
they are individuals in their own right. They do not 
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necessarily share your motivations and will therefore not 
always be able to relate to what motivates you. They will 
respond if their own concerns are addressed. . 


4. Speak to the best sides of people. Write polite letters, 
show confidence in their desire to do right by others, to 
make positive changes, to abide by international agree- 
ments, etc. We shall go into this in more detail below. 


5. Give your communications a narrow and pointed focus. 
Write about one issue at a time, a specific case, a 
specific action. 


6. Mention facts where you can. They add substance and 
speak more loudly than opinions and thecries, which 
are less immediate. 


7. Make an impact by using any support you can muster. 


8. Keep yourself motivated. Use this lobby to promote 
those objectives you are personally most moved by an 
most interested in achieving. Follow the spark of your 
interest. Do not force unrealistic action schedules on 
yourself. Use them wisely to keep yourself on track and 
to safeguard against momentary whims. 


9. Do not give up. Remember that global problems are 
not going to be solved overnight. 


Handbook 

for Effective 
Global Action 
Elisabeth A. Ulatowska, 
1985; 130 pp. 


$15 

postpaid from: 
Handbook for Effective 
Global Action 

150 Bret Harte Street 
Berkeley, CA 94708 


or Whole Earth Access 
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Lilypons Water Garden Catalog 


Some hungry biographer is going to break into the 
literary world with an astonishing fictional report of the ae 
five years Claude Monet spent painting “‘Monet was = 
here” in the shape of 300 acres of aquatic farms in rural 
Maryland and Texas, home of Lilypons. 


It will come as no surprise because Lilypons Woter 
Gardens offers a fantastical palette of hardy and tropical. 
water lilies, lotus, bog flowers, irises, as well as oxygenat- 
ing plants, ornamental fish, statuary, and fountains by 
mail. Not to mention any and all practical paraphernalia 
that bring Monet's floating worlds back home: pool 
liners, pumps, fittings, filters — the whole works. Just 

d water. —Jane Seitz 


Cultivating 
Aquatic 
Plants 


f 


| 


FAA 
FLOATING HEART 


OUR BABY COLLECTION (G-125) | 

Fifteen beautiful babies for a small pool, representing 
five different varieties. 
3 Comets, 2-3” 

3 Japanese Fantails, 3 Calico Fantails, 2-3’ 
3 Shubunkins, 2-3’ 


ALBA GRANDIFLORA (Nelumbo nucifera ‘Alba Grandi- 
flora.’) Large, rounded white petals. Zone 5-9. $30. 


Lilypons 
Water Gardens 
Catalog 


3.50 from: 
Lilypons Water Gardens 
Lilypons, MD 21717-0010 


Calico Fantail. 


3 Koi, 
You Save 29% ...... $29.95 


Alba Grandiflora. 


Gathering the Desert 


“‘He presented 
himself at the 
table .. . reached 
down, and his 
testes turned into 


their spice into 
all the foods.’’ 


Gary Nabhan continues his exploration of the ethno- 
botany of the Sonoran Desert that began with The Desert 
Smells Like Rain(CQ #37, p. 26). Twelve plants are 
discussed with the aim of conveying the personality each 
possessed for the Indians whose cultures once depended 
on them. This gentle blend of history, scholarship and 
country yarns makes for a book that entertains while 

it teaches. —Richard Nilsen 

Wild chiltepines must have more of what makes chiles 
holy than your normal, average, everyday farm-dwelling 
green or red pepper. This spiritual essence of chile is an 
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odorless, colorless, flavorless non-rutrient that a chemist 
named Thresh first crystallized and described as cap- 
saicin late in the nineteenth century. Thresh correctl 
guessed that this fat-soluble compound is acta 
similar to vanilla. By the 1920s, when Nelson first ar- 
tificially synthesized capsaicin, chemists realized that any 
of a number of acid amines with basic vanillylamine 
units could stimulate pain receptors in the human mouth. 
Wild chiltepines have as much as four times this pungency 
principle per unit weight than do larger, domesticated 
chile varieties. In the definitive survey of the most 
pungent varieties of the chile genus, wild Mexican — 
chiltepines topped even the Japanese santaka, the fire- ; 
breathing dragon of the introduced Asian chiles. Human 
senses can detect capsaicin in dilutions of one part in 15 : 
million, and chiltepines have as much as 2,600 parts 
capsaicin per million of them. From a quick calculation, | 
you can project that a bite into a chiltepin is 39,000 

times more powerful than what it needs to be for your 

taste buds to tell you that you are eating a chile! In 

short, the chiltepin, as progenitor to most cultivated 

chile varieties, is the hottest mother around. 


Gathering 
the Desert 
Gary Paul Nabhan 
1985; 209 pp. 


19.95 
($20.95 postpaid) from: 
University o 
Arizona Press 
1615 East Speedway 
Tucson, AZ 85719 


or Whole Earth Access 
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Acid Earth 


This world-wide view of acid deposition is tersely written 
and not comforting, but it will make ideal reading for 
anyone convinced that nuclear proliferation is the only 
problem worth worrying about. We are pickling ourselves 
globally with the byproducts of our technological wastes. 
| recall this from Paul Ehrlich at a conference a couple of 
years back: “If you had asked me 20 years ago, what 
one thing could you do to the earth to best destroy life, | 
would have gone home, thought about it and come back 
and said, ‘Pour a dilute solution of acid over it.’’’ Well, 
it’s happening — on your windowsill and the top of the 
Rocky Mountains and clear to the North Pole. 


It’s a problem that is not about to change until people 
understand the situation and demand change. Acid Earth 
has country-by-country status reports and enough basic 
explanation to get anybody started down the road 
toward a solution. —Richard Nilsen 

That certain kinds of air pollution produce wet or dry 
acid deposition is no longer seriously disputed. That the 
combustion of fossil fuels is the major source of the 
pollution is agreed. That a variety of emission control 
technologies are available is well-known. But the effects 
of acid pollution — and the relative role of other factors, 
especially in forest dieback and surface water acidifica- 
tion — are still hotly debated. And the precise mech- 
anisms by which these pollutive effects are achieved are 


Acid Earth 
John McCormick 
1985; 190 pp. 


$6.26 from: 
Earthscan Washington 
1717 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


a century in the 
polluted air of 
New York City had 
severely corroded 
its iron frame and 


copper cladding. 


way of preventing harmful environmental impacts. 


e ‘Acid rain’ is indiscriminately and wrongly used as a 
blanket term to describe several different (but related) 
forms of air pollution associated with the combustion of 


fossil fuels. 


¢ The interest in SO, has until recently drawn attention 
away from the role of nitrogen oxides, ozone and other 
pollutants. 


¢ The obsession with acid damage in western Europe 
and eastern North America has obscured the almost 
universal threat of acid pollution. It is a real or potential 
problem almost wherever fossil fuels are burned in 

any quantity. 


Struggle for Space 


It’s always striking to see anything growing in the con- 
crete canyons of New York City, not to mention the rubble 
of a place like the South Bronx. In the middle of an 
unrivaled density, open space is a sanctuary of sanity. 


New York City’s brush with bankruptcy meant all open 
living spaces from street tree spots to major parks lost 
most of their municipal support. This led to decreased 
maintenance and increased neglect and vandalism. The 
overall effect was a drastic erosion of quality and quantity 
of open space. 


Struggle for Space is the story of the people who put 
together a major grass-roots effort to save not only open 
space but also the city’s overall quality of life. It shows 
how and why traditional mechanisms for park maintenance 
and development no longer apply to urban centers. 


It is a heartening story of people and neighborhoods 
getting things done in creative participatory ways. The 
enthusiasm of the authors comes across well. It is useful 
reading for anyone concerned with urban open spaces 


including parks, community gardens and even street trees. 
é —Shane Smith 


The growing number of city farmers harvesting bushels 
of vegetables from the city soil raised increasing concern 
and controversy over the subject of heavy metal con- 
tamination. Heavy metals are a distinct class of elements 
which include lead, cadmium, nickel, mercury, and zinc, 
all of which abound in the urban environment. Their 
primary source is automobile exhaust, as well as indus- 
trial emissions and demolished city buildings. . . . 


In fact sheets compiled by the Green Guerillas, prospec- 
tive gardeners were told to have their soil tested free of 
charge by Cornell Extension. They were also given sug- 

estions on using ornamental vines to screen their gardens 

om traffic, and other techniques to reduce the possibility 
of heavy metal buildup in the soil. City dwellers, eager 
to get their hands in the soil, could be assured that good 
gardening was possible without fear of heavy metal 
contamination. 


Struggle 

for Space 

Tom Fox, lan Koeppel 
and Susan Kellam 
1985; 165 pp. 


1 5 
($16 postpaid) from: 
Neighborhood Open 
Space Coalition 
72 Reade Street 
New York, NY 10007 


or Whole Earth Access 
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still unclear, raising inevitable questions about the best 
Riise 


A LESSON 
FOR THE 
MODERN 
WORLD 


HE AMISH HAVE BECOME A GREAT 
embarrassment to American agriculture. Many 
“English” farmers, as the Amish call the rest of 
us, are in desperate financial straits these days 
and relatively few are making money. As a 
result it is fashionable among writers, the 
clergy, politicians, farm machinery dealers and 
troubled farm banks to depict the family farmer as a dying 
pet breed and to weep great globs of crocodile tears over the 
Bee coming funeral. All of them seem to forget those small, 
oe conservatively-financed family farms that are doing quite 
well, thank you, of which the premium example is the Amish. 


by Gene Logsdon 


illustrations by 
Julie Wawirka 


Amish farmers are still making money in these hard times : 

despite (or rather because of) their supposedly outmoded, : 

| horse-farming ways. If one of them does get into financial 

ae jeopardy, it is most often from listening to the promises of 

a modern agribusiness instead of traditional wisdom. His 

, brethren will usually bail him out. More revealing, the 

ae, Amish continue to farm profitably not only with an innocent 

& disregard for get-big-or-get-out modern technology, but 

without participation in direct government subsidies other 
than those built into market prices, which they can’t avoid. 


Ae: I first learned about the startlingly effective economy of 

me Amish life when I was invited to a barn raising near Wooster, 
Ohio. A tornado had leveled four barns and acres of prime 
Amish timber. In just three weeks the downed trees were 
sawn into girders, posts, and beams and the four barns 
rebuilt and filled with livestock donated by neighbors to 
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replace those killed by the storm. Three weeks. Nor were 
the barns the usual modern, one-story metal boxes hung 

on poles. They were huge buildings, three and four stories 
high, post-and-beam framed, and held together with hand- 
hewn mortises and tenons. I watched the raising of the last 
barn in open-mouthed awe. Some 400 Amish men and boys, 
acting and reacting like a hive of bees in absolute harmony 
of cooperation, started at sunrise with only a foundation and 
floor and by noon, by noon, had the huge edifice far enough 
along that you could put hay in it. 

A contractor who was watching said it would have taken 
him and a beefed-up crew all summer to build the barn if, 
indeed, he could find anyone skilled enough at mortising to 
do it. He estimated the cost at $100,000. I asked the Amish 
farmer how much cash he would have in the barn. “About 
$30,000,” he said. And some of that paid out by the Amish 
church’s own insurance arrangements. “We give each other 
our labor,” he explained. “We look forward to raisings. There 
are so many helping, no one has to work too hard. We get in 
a good visit.” Not the biggest piece of the Rock imaginable 
carries that kind of insurance. 


Not long afterwards, I gave a speech to an organization of 
farmers concerned with alternative methods of agriculture in 
which I commiserated at length with the plight of financially 
depressed farmers. When my talk was over, two Amish men 
approached me, offering mild criticism. “We have just fin- 
ished one of our most financially successful years,” one of 


them said. “It is only those farmers who have ignored com- 
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I used to live close enough to the 
Amish ito occasionally meet them. 

I came «away from each encounter 
feeling ‘hey knew more about how 

to live well than I did. That bene- 
volent suspicion is quantified by 
Gene Logsdon, whose notetaking is 
mindfully done with hands callused 
by his own mixed-stock small farm. 
Mr. Logsdon raises corn, oats, wheat, 
hay, chickens and sheep on a mini- 
ature model of a 1940s farm in Upper 
Sandusk:y, Ohio. Been at farming 

30 years' or so. —Kevin Kelly 
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Amish farming is better than expert farming 
by about $150 an acre. 


mon sense and tradition who are in trouble.” 
What made his remarks more significant is 
that he went on to explain that he belonged 
to a group of Amish that had, as an exper- 
iment, temporarily allowed its members to 
use tractors in the field. He also was making 
payments on land that he had recently pur- 
chased. In other words, he was staring at the 
same economic gun that’s pointed at English 
farmers and he was still coming out ahead. 
“But,” he said, “I’m going back to horses. 
They’re more profitable.” 


From then on, I resolved to start cultivating 
the Amish as assiduously as they cultivated 
their fields. I had always taken our sorghum 
to Joe Bontragger’s press in the Kenton, Ohio 
area not far from our farm. We bought bulk 
foods and angelfood ciake at the Peterscheims’, 
and sought advice about operating a wood- 
working shop at Troyers’, but now I expanded 
horizons to includie eastern Ohio, center 
of the largest Amish community in the world. 
When I helped a neighbor haul hay to that 
area, I received another lesson in Amish 
economics. If they need to buy extra feed for 
their livestock, they almost always choose to 
buy hay and raise the grain rather than vice 
versa. The price of the hay is partially 
regained as manure after it passes through 
the livestock since it allows them to cut 
down on the amount of fertilizer they need 
to buy. The greater mass of hay generates 
a greater mass of manure, adding organic 
matter to the soil. That is valuable beyond 
computer calculation. Grain farmers in my 
area who sold their st:raw and hay to the 
Amish were trading their soil fertility for 
cash of flitting value. 


Whenever I got to know an Amish farmer 
well enough, I asked about farm profits. 
Always the answer was the same, spoken 
with careful modesty. Not as good as in the 
‘70s, but still okay. I heard that in 1983, ’84, 
and even ’85, when finally the agribusiness 
magazines admitted that agriculture faced a 
fullblown crisis. 

Eventually, or perhaps inevitably, I took my 
softball team to Holmes County for a cow- 
pasture doubleheader with neighborhood 
Amish players organized by David Kline, 
Abe Troyer and Dennis Weaver, among 
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others. It was a grand day. We were perhaps 
a run better than the Amish, but they were 
twice as adept at dodging piles of manure. 
Our collected “womenfolk” cheered from the 
shade. The Amish bishop watched from his 
buggy behind home plate, sorely tempted, I 
was told, to join the game but afraid it might 
seem a bit demeaning to some of his con- 
gregation. The games themselves taught two 
lessons in economy. First, our uniforms of 
blue and gold cost me more money than I 
care to talk about. The Amish players, with 
their traditional denims, broadcloth shirts 
and straw hats, are always in uniform. Se- 
cond, some of our player/farmers could not 
take time off from their high-tech machines 
to play in the game. The Amish, ‘with their 
slow, centuries-old methods, had plenty 

of time. 


The games became prelude for discussions 
about Amish farm economy, since some of 
our players were farmers also. But long 
before these post-game discussions took 
place, Henry Hershberger taught me the 
deeper truth and wisdom of Amish economy. 
Hershberger is a bishop in the Schwartzen- 
truber branch of the Amish, the strictest of 
the many sects. I went to visit Hershberger 
in 1983 because he had just gotten out of jail, 
which seemed to me a very curious place for 
an Amish bishop to be. Hershberger had 
been in jail because he would not apply for a 
building permit for his new house. Actually, 
he told me (in his new house), it was not the 
permit or building code regulations that got 
him in trouble with the law. He groped for 
the unfamiliar English words that would 
make the meaning clear. Most Amish can’t 
meet certain requirements of the code because 
of religious convictions. But there is an un- 
derstanding. The Amish buy the permit, 
then proceed to violate its rules on details, 

of lighting and plumbing or whatever, that 
their religion disallows. The authorities look 
the other way. 


Hershberger had given that practice con- 
siderable thought. Not only did it smack of 
dishonesty but, he realized with the wisdom 
of 400 years of Amish history that had sur- 
vived more than one case of creeping total- 
itarianism, at any time the authorities could 
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decide to enforce the letter of the law. This 
was particularly worrisome because it would 
mean greatly increased costs of construction, 
if indeed some way to get around the religious 
problem were found. But more importantly, 
it could mean, with the way the permit busi- 
ness is being handled, that authorities might 
someday stop Amish from building more 
houses on their farms. So Hershberger refused 
to play the game. The bureaucracy was ready 
to accommodate Hershberger’s religion since 
it is common knowledge that the Amish build 
excellent houses for themselves — they would 
be fools not to, of course — but for Hersh- 
berger not to offer token obeisance to bu- 
reaucracy was unforgivable. That might lead, 
heaven forbid, to other people questioning 
the sanctity of the law. 


Taken to court, Hershberger was found guilty 
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and given 30 days to pay up and get his per- 
mit. He refused. The judge, underestimating 
the resolve of a Schwartzentruber bishop, 
fined him $5,000. Hershberger refused to pay. 
The judge sent him to jail to work off his 
debt at $20 a day. A great public hue and cry 
arose. In two weeks Hershberger was set 
free, still owing the court $4,720. The sheriff 
was ordered to sieze enough property to 
satisfy the debt. But local auctioneers said 
they would not cry the sale. No one would 
haul the livestock. The judge resigned (for 
other reasons, I was told). Henry Hershberger 
lives in his new house, at peace, at least 

for now. 


The flood of letters in the Wooster paper 
over the event became a community exam- 
ination of conscience. At first the debate 
centered on the question of “the law is the 
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law” versus freedom of religion. But slowly 
the argument got down to the real issue of 
the permit law: Where does it lead? Who in 
fact is being protected? Henry Hershberger’s 
contention that building permits can be used 
to keep housing out of certain areas if the 
powers on high want it that way is common 
knowledge: you just make the soil percolation 
uirement more rigid or start enforcing 
those already on the books. Nor do building 
codes guarantee good buildings, as eve 
honest builder will tell you. Codes establish 
minimum standards which then become 
ceilings on quality, enabling minimum- 
standard builders to underbid high-standard 
builders, encouraging the latter to follow 
the minimum standards, too. Furthermore, 
building regulations are rather easily out- 
maneuvered, glossed over, and bribed away, 
if the rewards are high enough. Often build- 
ing codes prevent people from building their 
own homes for lack of proper certification or 
a supposedly proper design. Building codes 
protect not the buyer but the builders, the 
suppliers of the approved materials, and an 
army of career regulators. The Amish under- 
derstand all this. When a culture gives up 
the knowledge, ability and legality to build 
its own houses, the people pay. And pay. 


But there are even more practical reasons 
why the Amish economy wants to retain 
control over its housing. First of all, the 
Amish home doubles as an Amish church. 
How many millions of dollars this saves the 
Amish would be hard to calculate. Amish 
belief wisely provides for the appointment of 
ministers by lot. No hierarchy can evolve in 
Amishland. A minister works his farm like 
everyone else. That is mainly why the religion 
so effectively protects the Amish culture of 
agriculture. Its bishops do not sit in exceed- 
ingly well-insulated houses in far-off cities 
uttering pious pronouncements about the 
end of family farming. 


Secondly, the Amish home doubles as the 
Amish retirement village and nursing home, 
thereby saving incalculably more millions of 
dollars, not to mention the self-respect of the 
elderly. The Amish do not pay Social Security, 
nor do they accept it. They know and practice 
a much better security that requires neither 
pension nor lifelong savings. 


There is an old Amish quiltmaker who lives 
near Pffeifer’s Station, a crossroads store and 
village I often frequent. Her immediate family 
is long gone and she lives now with some- 
what distant relatives who, being nearest of 
kin, are pledged to care for her. Her quarters 
are a wee bit of a house connected to the 
main house by a covered walkway. I make 


up excuses to visit, pretending to be inter- 
ested in quilts. I have no idea how old she 
is, other than ancient. 


Around her I feel the kind of otherworldly 
peace I used to feel around nuns before they 
decided to dress up and hustle about like 
the rest of us. Her bedroom is just big enough 
for a bed and quilting frame; her kitchen 
equally tiny. The boys of the family keep the 
walkway stacked with firewood for her stove. 
She has her own little garden. Children play 
on her doorstep. 
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She has her privacy but surrounded by living 
love, not the dutiful professionalism of the old 
folks’ home. And she still earns her way. 
Quilt buyers come, adding to her waiting list 
more quilts than her fingers, now slowed by 
arthritis, can ever catch up with. But when 
she puts down her Bible to dicker over price, 
she is as canny a businesswoman as any. 


I love that scene. She still lives in the real 
world. If she were not Amish, she would 
have languished in some nursing home and 
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no doubt be dead by now — from sheer 
boredom if nothing else. 


Between the ballgames, sorghum pressings 
and barnraisings, I have had the chance to 
observe several Amish households enough 
to know that there are few generalities. The 
Herschbergers of the Schwartzentruber 
Amish, the Bontraggers and all who live 
near Kenton, Ohio, and the Holmes County 
neighborhood where we played softball, all 
represent different economic levels. I do not 


> 
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wish to say that one is financially better off 
than another, because I do not know. But 
compared to a middle-class English house- 
hold, the Hershbergers have the fewest amen- 
ities — not even a soft chair, although there 
is a beautiful, century-old pendulum clock 
on the wall. The nearby Kenton community 
is more “advanced” compared to the Hersch- 
bergers’. The Holmes County houses are quite 
like our own except for the lack of electricity. 
These latter houses sport gas appliances, 
modern bathrooms, Maytag wringer washers 
with Honda gasoline motors (the Amish 
housewives say Hondas start easier than 
Briggs & Stratton). Though I saw none in the 
homes I visited, some Old Order Amish are 
allowed to use battery-operated kitchen mixers 
and the like — even battery-operated electric 
typewriters! Though there is something of a 
lack of interior decoration as we would call it 
(unless you go in for the country-look craze), 
any middle-class American could move into 
one of these Holmes County homes and not 
feel materially deprived until habit called for 
television, radio, or record player. 


There are no telephones in the homes, but 


the Amish use the telephone booths that dot 
the roadsides. An Amishman views a tele- 
phone wire into the home, like an electric 
line, as an umbilical cord tying it to dangerous 
worldly influences. You will not talk so long 
or so often at a pay booth down the road. 


Whatever one’s view of such fence-straddling 
religious convictions, they obviously reveal 
tremendous economizing. In a 1972 study of 
Illinois Old Order Amish similar to the Holmes 
County Amish, conducted by the Center for 
the Biology of Natural Systems at Washington 
University in Saint Louis, Amish housewives 
said they spent $10 to $15 a week on food 
and non-food groceries. They reported house- 
hold living expenses from $1,379 for a small, 
young family up to $4,700 for a large, better- 
financed one. My own Amish informants 
thought that today, that figure might top out 
at $8,000 for a large family, including trans- 
portation by buggy and occasionally renting 
a car or riding a bus. A horse and new buggy 
cost about $2,000 and last a good bit longer 
than a $12,000 car. Throughout Amish country 
in eastern Ohio, a vigorous small business 
has grown up taxiing Amish around in vans, 
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successfully competing with older private 
bus lines that perform the same service at a 
higher price. Clothing is a low budget item 
for the Amish as they use long-wearing 
fabrics and often sew the clothes themselves. 
Styles do not change. 


Another surprising element in the Amish 
economy is the busy social life they lead 
within a day’s ride by buggy or bicycle. We 
could scarcely schedule a softball game 
because there was always a wedding, a rais- 
ing, a sale, a quilting, or church and school 
doings to attend! I can assure the world that 
the Amish have just as much fun as anyone, 
at far less than the cost of weekends made 
for Micheiob. 


Medical costs are the only expenses the 
Amish cannot control by their sub-economy. 
Religion forbids education beyond the early 
teens so they cannot generate their own doc- 
tors and medical facilities, and must pay the 
same ridiculous rates as the rest of us. 


It is in agriculture that the Amish raise 
economy to a high art. After the ballgames, 
when talk got around to the hard times in 
farming today, the Amish said a good farmer 
could still make a good living with a herd. of 
20 to 25 cows. One of our players countered 
with mock seriousness: “Don’t you know 
that you need at least 70 cows to make a living 
these days? Ohio State says so.” “Oh my,” 
an Amish dairyman replied, not entirely in 
jest, “If I could milk 70 cows, I'd be a mil- 
lionaire.” The Amish farmers all agreed that 
with 20 cows, a farmer could gross $50,000 in 
a good-weather year, of which “about half” 
would be net after paying farm expenses in- 
cluding taxes and interest on land debt if any. 
Deducting $8,000 for family living expenses 
still leaves a nice nest egg for emergencies, 
bad years and savings to help offspring get 
started in farming. Beginning farmers with 
higher interest payments than normal often 
work as carpenters or at other jobs on the 
side. These income estimates agree closely 
with those in the Washington University 
study mentioned above and those Wendell 
Berry reports in The Gift of Good Land (WER 
#33, p. 46), a book that demonstrates the 
sound fiscal foundation of small-scale, tra- 
ditional farming, even — or especially — 

in a modern world. 


Because my softball players shook their 
heads in disbelief at these figures, I asked 
one of the Amish farmers to compare his 
costs for producing a corn crop of 150 
bushels per acre (his excellent yield in ‘84 
and ’85) with the 1984 Ohio State budget 
estimates as published each year by the state 
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extension service. He returned the budget to 
me by mail with his figures. The first column 
of figures represents OSU’s estimated typical 
cash grain farmer's cost per acre; the second, 
the Amish farmer's. I have added footnotes. 


Item 1 2 


Variable costs: 
Seed 
Chemical fertilizer 
Lime 
Pesticides/herbicides 
Fuel, grease, oil 
Corn drying, 

fuel, electric 
Trucking, fuel only 
Repairs 
Misc. supplies, 
utilities, soil tests, 
small tools, 
crop insurance, etc. 
Interest on 
operating capital 

Fixed costs: 
Labor 
Machinery charge 
Land rental charge 
Management charge 


$ 18.66 
9.10 
5.06 
2.50 
3,00 * 


$ 24.00 


0.00 
0.00 


12.00 00 


0.00 2 
5.00 3 
0.00 4 
0.00 5 


$ 44.07 
* estimated. 


1. Herbicide cost can be twice that or more 
if an application has to be repeated. Dennis 
Weaver, one of the Amish ballplayers, told 
me his herbicide cost was $14. “An acre?” I 
asked. “No,” he replied. “Altogether.” 


2. The Amish farmer explains that he hires 
no labor and considers his own as part of 
the profit, not of the cost. 


3. The Amish farmer said he didn’t know ex- 
actly how to figure this because his ma- 
chinery was so old it was “actually gaining 
in value now.” His estimate is probably 
high. An Amish corn harvester, pulled by 
horses and powered by a Wisconsin 16HP 
motor, might cost $3,000 but likely half that. 
A typical agribusiness corn harvester costs 


9.00 
50.00 
110.00 

18.00 


$ 393.00 


Total 


_ over $100,000. 


4. If you don't rent land, this item is called 
cost of ownership. The Amishmen say own- 
ing the land is a reward, not a cost. 


5. “What does this mean?” the Amishman 
wrote. “Is this time spent asking experts 
how to farm?” Again he figures this as part 
of his salary, not a cost. 


According to Ohio State experts, with the 
price of corn reckoned at $2.40 a bushel (lower 
now) a non-Amish farmer would gross $360 
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Amish do not work as hard, physically, as I did 
when my father and I were milking 100 cows 
with all the modern conveniences. 


per acre against $393 in operating expenses 
for a net loss of $33 per acre, leading one 
farmer to comment, “It’s a damn good thing 
I don't have a bigger farm.” Meanwhile the 
Amish would realize a net profit of about 
$315 per acre. Even if you allow fixed costs in 
English accounting, Amish farming is better 
than expert farming by about $150 an acre. 
Just as important, the Amish seldom sell 
grain, but feed it to livestock and sell milk, 
meat, eggs, etc., thus retaining an even 
greater share of their profit dollar. 


I told my Amish source he needed to add 
the cost of cultivating weeds out of the corn 
rows. He thought another dollar or two per 
acre would cover that, with horse 
cultivating. And, I added, he needed to add 
the cost of hauling all that manure to the 
fields. His response was a classic lesson in 
biological economy. “When I’m hauling 
manure, should I charge that to cleaning out 
the barn which keeps the cows healthy, or to 
fertilizing the field which reduces the fer- 
tilizer bill and adds organic matter to the 
soil, which in turn helps it to use soil 
nutrients more efficiently and soak up rain 
better to reduce erosion? How much do you 
charge for that in your computer? Or maybe 
I should charge manure hauling to training 
the young colt in the harness or giving 
winter exercise to the older horses. Or 
maybe deduct manure from machinery wear 
because the ground gets mellower with 
manure and is easier to work. i don’t know 
how to calculate all that accurately on a farm.” 


The most amazing part of the Amish economy 
to me is that, contrary to notions cherished 
by old farm magazine editors who escaped 
grim childhoods on 1930s farms for softer 
lives behind desks, the Amish do not work 
as hard, physically, as I did when my father 
and I were milking 100 cows with all the 
modern conveniences in the 1960s. English 
farmers like to make fun of the Amish for 
their hair-splitting ways with technology — 
allowing tractors or engines for station 
power tools but not in the fields. But in ad- 
dition to keeping the Amish way of life intact, 
such compromises bring tremendous economy 
to their farming while lightening the 
workload. A motor-powered baler or corn 
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harvester, pulled by horses ahead of a 
forecart, may seem ridiculous to a modern 
agribusinessman, but it saves thousands of 
dollars over buying tractors for this work. 
The reason tractors aren't allowed in the fields 
is that they would then tempt an Amishman 
to expand acreage, going into steep debt to 
do so, and in the process drive other Amish 
off the land — which is exactly why and how 
American agriculture got into the trouble 
engulfing it today. 

To satisfy religious restrictions, the Amish 
have developed many other ingenious ideas 
to use modern technology in economizing 
ways. Other farmers should be studying, not 
belittling, them. When Grade A milk reg- 
ulations forced electric cooling tanks on 
dairymen, the Amish adopted diesel motors 
to generate their own electricity for the milk 
room, cooler and milk machines. They say 
it’s cheaper than buying electricity and keeps 
them secure from power outages. Similarly, 
they operate commercial woodworking and 
other shops with diesel-powered hydraulic 
pumps rather than individual electric motors 
for each tool. Their small woodworking shops, 
like their printing and publishing houses 
and a lot of other enterprises, make money 
where others so often fail. 


Where Amish are active, countryside and 
town are full of hustling shops and small 
businesses, neat homes, solid schools and 
churches, and scores of roadside stands and 
cheese factories. East central Ohio even has a 
small woolen mill, one of the few remaining 
in the country. Compare this region with the 
decaying towns and empty farmsteads of the 
land dominated by large-scale agribusiness. 
The Amish economy spills out to affect the 
whole local economy. Some farmers, like 
Lancie Cleppinger near Mount Vernon, have 
the great good sense to farm like the Amish, 
even though they don't live like them. They 
enjoy profits too. When discussing the prob- 
lems agribusiness farmers have brought on 
themselves, Cleppinger just keeps shaking 
his head and repeating, “What in the world 
are they thinking?” The Amish sum it up in 
a sentence. “Don’t spend more than you 
make and life will be good to you.” Uncle 
Deficit should be so wise. @ 
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Eravencn 


Access to Christian environmentalism 


It has been fashionable to blame our Judeo-Christian 
ancestry for our woeful behavior toward Gaia. Outrageous 
figures like James Watt convinced most people that good 
Christians believed they were obliged to loot the Earth. 
All the while a congregation of believing environmentalists 
has been steering toward an ethic of ecology based on 
the Bible — the key word is “’stewardship.’’ They publish 
a monograph (Te Be Christian Is To Be Ecologist) and a 
newsletter. Their directive is The Eleventh Commandment: 
‘The Earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof; thou 
shall not despoil the Earth, nor the life thereon. “’ 

—Kevin Kelly 


Until the last few years, it’s been pretty hard to 
take Christians seriously when it came to ecology. 
In fact, the ecology movement seemed, along with 
Zen Buddhism, to be among the viable alternatives 
to the lackluster do-nothingism of the Christian 
churches. Aside from human rights concerns and 
Third World liberation theologies, the real action 
appeared to happen in the secular quarter where 
ecological outrage and appropriate technology 
were the amen and hallelujah of those who really 
cared. It seemed that if you weren’t Native Amer- 
ican or a disciple of Suzuki Roshi or Gary Snyder, 
then spirituality (especially the Christian religion) 
was not only ineffective and irrelevant but occa- 
sionally the fall guy for the whole mess. When 
Lynn White, Jr. blamed Western Christianity for 
the ecological crisis (‘The Historical Roots of Our 
Ecological Crisis,’’ originally published in Science, 
March 1967, but reprinted widely and with great 
glee throughout the 1970s), environmentalists ap- 
plauded and most Christians got defensive and 
apologized and began looking for preservationist 
organizations to join to assuage their consciences. 


Fortunately, not everyone bought into this unfair 
accusation. Vincent Rossi’s The Eleventh Com- 
mandment: Toward an Ethic of Ecology went on 
the offensive, declaring unequivocally that it was 
the abandonment of authentic Christianity that 
opened the way for the environmental crisis. 

In the last few years some good books (and some 
absolutely dreadful ones) have appeared to defend 


To Be Christian 

is To Be Ecologist 
Epiphany, Vol. 6, No. 1 
Peter Reinhart, Editor 
Fall 1985; 116 pp. 

$6 postpaid from: 
Epiphany Press 

P. O. Box 14606 

San Francisco, CA 94114 


. something helpful that, when put together, give a 


the stewardship tradition as taught in the Holy Bible. 
To many ecologists, especially those who refer to 
themselves as ‘‘deep,’’ stewardship is a question 
of too little, too late. The search for a new para- 
digm, which is like saying, ‘’Hey, religion doesn’t 
work any more,”’ is coming up with some interesting 
hypotheses but hasn’t come close to delivering a 
new Elijah to remind us that the actual root of our 
dilemma is that, in the words of Solzhenitsyn, 
have forgotten God!”’ 


Three good books that make their stand with the 
prophets yet propose down-to-earth action plans 
are Earthkeeping: Christian Stewardship of 
Natural Resources, edited by Loren Wilkinson; The 
Environmental Crisis: The Ethical Dilemma, edited 
by Edwin Squires for the AuSable Trails Institute for 
Environmental Studies; and A Worldly Spirituality, — 
by Wesley Granberg-Michaelson. Though all three 
share a similar evangelical tone, each contributes 


solid Biblical foundation. > 


CER 


Commandment 
Newsletter 
Vincent Rossi, Editor 


Free from: 
The Eleventh | 
Commandment 
Fellowship 

P. O. Box 14727 

San Francisco, CA 94114 


Earthkeeping 
(Christian Stewardship 
of Natural Resources) 
Loren Wilkinson, Editor 
1980; 317 pp. 


$10.95 

postpaid from: 

William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co. 

255 Jefferson Avenue SE 
Grand Rapids, MI 49503 


What | liked about Earthkeeping is its creative use 
of information charts and graphs and the nicely 
choreographed presentation of essays that always 
manage to stay anchored in practical application, 
culminating in a confessional case study of what 
the editors went through to decide whether or not 
to print the book on recycled paper. 


The Environmental Crisis: The Ethical Dilemma 
presents a cross-section of opinions and ideas that 
emerged from a Christian conference held at the 
AuSable Trails Institute for Environmental Studies 
in Mancelona, Michigan. Not all Christians agree 
amongst themselves, but this book isn’t afraid to 
explore their differences while always pushing 
toward solutions. The chapters that deal with strip 
mining, earth-sheltered housing, and the response 
of the churches to the shrinking petroleum supply 
all display a commitment to Christian action. 


A Worldly Spirituality expresses a deep sense of 
compassion for God’s handiwork, which might be 
expected from someone formed in the Sojourners 
Community (a Christian fellowship primarily 
known for its involvement in social justice). Gran- 
berg-Michaelson’s chapter on the world’s future, 
which attempts to bring together the prevailing 
millenialism theories into a more realistic 
eschatological scenario, is a good example of 
some of the unique challenges facing Christian 
ecologists. 


Any or all of these books can be seen as funda- 
mental introductory steps toward developing a 
distinctly Christian approach to taking responsibility 
for the plight of this world. The Christian com- 
munity is like a sleeping giant and, in my opinion, 
awakening it to its inherent moral imperative is the 
only hope remaining for the survival of this planet. 
—Peter Reinhart 

Domination implies covenant because the earth exists in 
her own right and God has established direct relations 
with her and all her children. ‘“And God said, ‘This is the 
sign of the covenant which | make between me and you 
and every living creature that is with you, for all future 
generations: | set my bow in the sky, and it shall be a 
sign of the covenant between me and the earth’’”’ (Gen. 
9:12-13}. God’s covenant with humanity and humanity’s 
responsibility for stewardship and dominion means that 
humans must respect and honor God’s prior covenant 
with all creation. 

—The Eleventh Commandment Newsletter 


The Environmental 
Crisis 

(The Ethical Dilemma) 
Edwin R. Squiers, Editor 
1982; 375 pp. 


$6.95 

($7.95 postpaid) from: 
AuSable Trails Institute 
of Environmental Studies 
Route 2, Box 232 

Big Twin Lake 
Mancelona, MI 49659 


« 
To be stewards at all, however, we must have something 
over which we can exercise control. If we are called to 
be God’s managers, there must be something sufficiently 
within our control to manage. Otherwise, the call to be 
proper stewards would be hollow indeed. Of course, no 
one is without at least something over which stewardship 
can be exercised. All people can exercise stewardship 
over their time and talents — at least to some degree. 
The fact is, though, that literally millions of people 
around the world have insufficient control over the earth’s 
resources to prevent their own and their children’s star- 
vation. They lack, as it were, “’stewardship possibilities’ 
over the earth’s resources. —Earthkeeping 


Christianity, we must recall, is also, in its origins, an East- 
ern religion. Our brothers and sisters from the Eastern 
Orthodox tradition bring to their theology a far richer — 
and | suspect more biblical — understanding of how 
God’s redemption extends to the creation. They have 
always asserted that in the incarnation, God in Christ 
acts to restore the world, and call it back to himself. 
Redemption is the promise of creation being made whole 
and new, as well as our own lives. As contemporary 
Orthodox theologian Paulos Gregorios writes, ‘‘Human 
redemption is inseparable from the redemption of time 
and space as well as of ‘things.’”’ 

—A Worldly Spirituality 


What is needed is for men and women to feel religious 
about nature. We need ‘’monks”’ and ‘‘nuns”’ in the 
temple of the Earth, men and women who are willing to 
take a vow of obedience to God by serving nature, to 
make their lives a witness to the value of the Eleventh 
Commandment. Christian monasticism has long recog- 
nized that people who take vows into the religious life 
are entering into a state of matrimony with Christ. Their 
souls are as brides, Christ is the Bridegroom, and subse- 
quent life is the marriage feast. Can we not extend that 
monastic spirit into our ordinary relations with the 
natural world as the need for men and women to meet 
and marry Christ in nature? 

—To Be Christian Is To Be Ecologist 


A Worldly 


Spirituality 
Weslev 
Granberg-Michaelson 
1984; 210 pp. 


$12.45 

($13.95 postpaid) from: 
Harper and Row 
Keystone Industrial Park 
Scranton, PA 18512 
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SOFT TECHNOLOGY 


The Production of Houses 


This records the successful completion of a housing pro- 
ject done according to architect Christopher Alexander’s 
unorthodox theories. The project was set in Mexico, mostly 
to avoid American building codes which conspire to keep 
design and construction in the hands of architects and 
builders. Alexander requires that the end users of a build- 
ing can and must participate in its construction from start 
to finish — not merely in an advisory capacity. If necessary, 
the project is guided by a “‘master builder’’ (in this case 
Alexander) who acts as coordinator, inspiration, and 
source of critical information. 


The Production 
of Houses 
Christopher Alexander 
(with Howard Davis, 
Julio Martinez, 

Don Corner) 


1985; 383 pp. 


$39.95 from: 
Oxford University Press 
16-00 Pollitt Drive 

Fair Lawn, NJ 07410 


or Whole Earth Access 


This book happily avoids the pontificating tone of his 
earlier works, A Timeless Way of Building and A Pattern 
Language (NWEC p. 217). Careful attention has been paid 
to the social interactions as well as to the building. 


! find this book inspiring, essentially ‘‘right,’’ and certainly 
one to read before building anything. My only qualm is 
that the ideas are offered as THE way to build — an ex- 
treme claim. But this may be the only way to effectively 
emphasize a position that is, regrettably, seen by many 
people as radical. Too bad. In this case, “‘radical’’ is 

just good sense. —J. Baldwin 


In the Mexicali project, it was, above all, a very human 
thing that happened on the site. For in the end, the 
reality of the process — quite apart from the principles 
of the architect-builder, and the house cluster, and cost 
accounting, and all that — is what people dealt with 
day by day, and what now remains in everyone’s memory 
even after the construction has stopped. 


The night watchman walking by the window at sunrise . 
on his way home, the dusty sun already beginning to 
bake our rooms . . . The men who deliver the sand and 
gravel coming by every couple of days, the great piles 
of gravel slipping out of the truck; writing a bill; giving 
them a check every week . . . Driving across town to 
buy electrical supplies; waiting in the supply house with 
the electricians, drinking cool water; loading the tubing 
and fittings into the truck. 


House Building Basics 


. IP 08 RIBBON 

ENO Tosr 


We’re going to start building our first house in a month 
or so. We've got the property and the permits and have 
read an overwhelming number of instructive books. None, get done. And that’s worth a lot 


however, has been os straightforward as this brochure. more than the price of this book. 
It illustrates the basic steps to complete the structural —Don Ryan 
shell of a typical, stud-frame single-family residence — [Suggested by R. Fugett] 


from foundation to roof. It tells you how to select wood : 

for each component and how many-nails of which size to House Building 
use for every joint. The publisher intends you to use ply- Basics 

wood, so the brochure is especially helpful on the subject 1984; 36 pp. 

of sheathing. free from: 

We’re not building a conventional rectangular house and = American Plywood 
you probably aren’t either. But | found the clarity of this Association 

little book so refreshing in the face of the enormous task P.O. Box 11700 

that it renewed my faith that anything at all could ever Tacoma, WA 98411 
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The Short Log and Timber House 


: : rately, paintully, exquisitely right. On the surface it chron- 
icles the building of a home from conception to move-in. 
and possibly dangerous — assuming you have access to Sut it’s really the 
a supply of them. The method shown in this book utilizes Bas 
short lengths to fill the walls of post-and-beam construc- Fronts 
tion. Many folks will find this is an easier way to build, yer and a Ph.D. educator confronting equally educa 
especially using the instructions so clearly presented carpenters. Ego trips abound. Misunderstandings worthy 
rss aw of a tempestuous-yet-loving marriage illuminate the scene 


in with snarls, huffs, laughs and compromises. Just like real life. 


logs at all. As with all schemes making use of so-called Mr. Kidder, who brought us interesting insights into the 
“indigenous materials,’ bear in mind that you may not world of computers in The Soul of a New Machine (CQ 
save much money; walls are only about 20 percent of the | #32, p. 127) dares much more here as he gets into the 


3 4 


e cost of a house. —J. Baldwin | minds of the people involved. He gets the house built too; 
Ss ! the procedures and nomenclature are as accurate as the 
- The Short Log social analysis. “Ho hum,’’ you say? Bet you stay up all 
. and Timber night to see how it all turns out, just as | did. At the very 
e Building Book least, you'll get a good idea of what it’s going to take to 
: James Mitchell build that dream house. —J. Baldwin 
1985; 288 pp. a 
12.95 When they put plywood on the joists and studs coverin 
9g 
($13.95 postpaid) from: the cellar hole, they fasten the sheets with only a few 
Hartley & Marks, Inc., nails, and then, while the others move on to other tasks, 
Publishers one of them fastens the plywood securely with a pneu- 
P.O. Box 147 matic staple gun. They came across this technology a 


Point Roberts, WA 98281 | few years back when repairing a fairly new house. Its 
or Whole Earth Access builders had used staples to fasten the plywood to the 
exterior walls and Apple Corps could pull that plywood 
off with their hands, the staples made such poor fasten- 
ings. They assumed they would never use such junk 


This log post and Sa country cottage can be constructed themselves. Staples had improved, though, and now 
by an owner-builder with materials gathered primarily were strong enough. Nailing plywood down had always 
from the land. : bored them. Ned already owned a compressor. They 


needed to buy only the staple gun. They weren’t in their 
midtwenties anymore, either. ‘“When your arm gives out, 
you turn on the compressor,’’ says Ned, doing just that. 


Masons sometimes sign their work, as carpenters do. 
| When he was finishing off that chimney cap, Dick Staelens 
wrote in the wet concrete on the very top. Jim had been 
leaving messages around the house, describing Staelens 
as an “‘old goat,’’ and Staelens thought he’d get even. 
You can’t see what he wrote unless you climb up to the 
chimney and look for it. The message reads: 

GENTLEMAN JIM 83 


a 
Jim looks around the table. He says, “’I realized this 


sill 
summer that | don’t want to compromise the work 
for money.” 
don’t want to do it cobby,”’ says Richard. 
cnatatiied tn and e can’t do it cobby,”’ says Jim. He looks glum again. 
infill wall. ‘’So in that mode,”’ says Ned, “‘we’re gonna have to... .”” 


“‘Charge more.” 
“‘Charge more.” 


Girdling 

A Bavarian tradition involved climbing the standing tree 

and removing a strip of bark from around the trunk, just 

below the crown. With photosynthesis cut off from the 

rest of the tree, the roots cease absorbing nutrients while 

the leaves continue to draw the vital fluids. Slowly the 

portion of the tree below the girdle dries out, in effect House 

seasoning the tree while it is still standing. The problem Tracy Kidder 

with this method is the labor involved in climbing and 1985; 341 pp. 

girdling each tree. A slight adaptation of this process is 17.95 

to cut a deep girdle at the base of the tree, well into the ($18.95 postpaid) from: 
sapwood, so as to “‘choke”’ it. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Attn.: Mail Order Dept. 
Some builders keep a modified chain on hand for cuttin Wayside Road 

arches. Removing every second cutting tooth on one side Burlington, MA 01803 
of the chipper chain will result in a curved cut. or Whole Earth Access 
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Mountain West 

This rather bland company name gives no hint of its tT vammane 

business: do-it-yourself burglar alarms. Their catalog lists | - 

a huge variety of devices and systems, plus the tools, Seater 

accessories and other arcana that'll help you get the job a ile 

done. There are pages of hints for protecting unusual cantina 

possessions such as boats and art objects. A selection of } Formica top | ‘ 
suitable instruction books will aid those not savvy in the i 

skills involved, though it’d sure be a help if you already paceson gest 
were handy with the basics. ofmacnne Option 


There is a better-than-average possibility here for 
substantial savings, assuming that you use good sense; 


fancy security installations take lots of time because each 
case is different. We should be glad the equipment is a <= 
available to “‘civilians’’ rather than exclusively to ‘‘ex- - = 
. perts.’’ After all, who knows your situation best? - oom : 
—J. Baldwin 
Disguised 

Mountain West Flush Mount 
Catalog PIR 
$2 from: 
Mountain West 
4215 N. 16th Street Two bills are placed in the clip, then covered Looks Like Wall Outlet 
P.O. Box 10780 with more bills. Removal of the last two bills Easy to Align with 
Phoenix, AZ 85064-0780 triggers the alarm. SPDT relay, 3-wire pig- Pattern Locator 
800/528-6169 tail attached. Safest holdup device to use 

wherever Cash is handled. 72A32-019 Concealed 75’ Beam PIR ............ $219 

72A11-057 MoneyClip....... 8.00 (4 or more: $197) 


The Complete 
Canvas Worker’s Guide 


447 


| can’t vouch for the “‘complete.’’ ““Canvas’’ means boat 
ccnvas: sail covers, dodgers, sea anchors, hatch covers 
and the like. Many of the techniques could be used away 
from the sea as well. The “‘worker’’ is you. It’s assumed 
that you have sewn before, or at least are not afraid to 
try. If you’re a beginner, I’d advise getting a wad of worn 
fabric and messing around until you feel some confidence 
driving the machine with its finger-threatening needle. 
The “‘guide’’ part is experienced and often downright 
clever, well illustrated and explained. The sort of skills 
addressed here tend to open whole new areas of endea- 
vor to anyone willing to spend the time learning. There’s 
nothing like the fine control of design that’s available only 
to those able to execute their own ideas. —J. Baldwin 


The Complete 
Canvas Worker’s 
Guide 
Jim Grant 
1985; 172 pp. 

14.95 
($17.95 postpaid) from: 
International Marine 
Publishing Co. 
21 Elm Street 
Camden, ME 04843 
or Whole Earth Access 
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Owning a large yacht ma 
sail at least two months a year. You can round the Fastnet 
Rock off southern Ireland in a bareboat, too. 


Bare-Boating 


Put your bathing suit back on, this is about how to go 
sailing without owning a boat (or having it own you). 
There are a lot of sailors who'd like to spend their once-a- 
year vacation at sea, but can’t afford to keep a boat the 
rest of the time. Bare-boat charters are for them (us). At 
first, the prices asked seem outrageous, but they’re not if 
you are honest about what it really costs to keep a boat 
in the family. Moreover, if you have some friends (they’d 
better be good ones), you can share the costs down to a 
more reasonable size. This very complete book will help 
you decide what sort of boat you need, how to get it, 
how to get familiar with it, and where to sail it. What 
more could you ask? Reading this is the first step to that 
Bahamas dream. —J. Baldwin 


Be able to sail! This may seem self-evident, but it is 
amazing how many people try to go bareboating with 
little more than a book knowledge of sailing. The 
marina staff are experts at sniffing out book learners 
from practical sailors. Don’t try to fool them — the 
stakes are too high. But the good news is that anyone 
who has learned to handle a small dinghy or trailer 
yacht on a river or lake will have acquired the instinctive 


Bare-Boating 
Brian M. Fagan 
1985; 288 pp. 


$34.95 


from: 

International Marine 
Publishing 

21 Elm Street 
Camden, ME 04843 
800/341-1570 


or Whole Earth Access 


A modern yacht 
when drifting with 
rudder free tends to 
seek the wind with 
her stern. She lies 
~ almost abeam, or 


“. stern to the 
te wind. Try this with 
your yacht and 
determine her 
tendency as early 
in the charter 
as possible. 
The perly 
anchored charter 
yacht, with six SINGLE ANCHOR 
times scope, and X 6 SCOPE 
short length of 
chain weighing 
anchor on 
the bottom. 


behavior with mainsheets, jibsheets, and halyards that is 
essential in larger, heavier-displacement yachts. So your 
apparent lack of big-boat experience may not limit you 

as much as you had imagined. .. . 


There is one golden rule for the beginning charterer: Be 
honest about your sailing experience both with yourself 
and the charter company. It is only fair for both of you. 
Self-deception is bound to catch up with you. 


Fibreglass 


j / 
j 
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- 
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Clamping to hold backing pad 
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Once first layer is partially cured, brush 


Lay up should overlap on to margin of 


more resin inside, pressing into curve of 
hull 


hole with additional 25% thickness on 
inside 


The Boat Repair Manual 


The person who first defined a boat as “a hole in the 
water, lined with wood, into which one pours money” 
must have been looking at a repair estimate. High repair 
costs shouldn’t be too surprising, though, when one con- 
siders that boats are assembled to stay together under 
horrible conditions — they’re not made for easy repair. If 
economics isn’t sufficient incentive to do the fixing 
yourself, then convenient scheduling and location, and 
personal satisfaction might be. This remarkably complete 
manual will help too. Though a certain facility with tools 
and boat lingo is assumed, the level of expertise is no 
more than one would expect an intelligent boat owner to 
possess. The repair techniques are elaborately described 
and are illustrated with some of the clearest drawings 
I’ve yet seen. The most commonly needed repairs are 
given extra detailing. All boat construction materials are 
considered, as well as rigging and engines. A thorough 
reading of the appropriate chapters should enable you to 
deal with just about any repair at sea, and will give you 
a good idea of what materials and tools to have aboard. 
You should have this book aboard too, in a waterproof 
bag (surprisingly not included). 

—J. Baldwin 


The Boat 
Repair Manual 


George Buchanan 
1985; 312 pp. 


$29.95 
postpaid from: 


ARCO Publishing 
Prepaid Dept. 

215 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10003 


or Whole Earth Access 
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Bicycle Rider 


‘The Grand Touring Magazine,”’ it says on the cover of 
this brand new and very slick production. Fat with expen- 
sive ads, it nonetheless seems to pull no punches in a lab 
test comparing helmets — the failed ones are called right 
out by name. The touring articles are inciting, to say the 
least, and consider routes all over the world. | appreciate 
the basic idea of this effort; there’s a lot more to bicycling 
than gonzo racing. The magazine has a few obvious 
boo-boos in this first issue (photos printed backwards, 
etc.), but reader reaction will doubtless help the editors 
clean up their act. Meantime, it looks like a winner 

for us bike-trippers. —J. Baldwin 

If your group is new to backcountry touring, think 
carefully about the number of miles you plan to cover 
daily. We have found that an average of 30 miles a day 
on a rough-stuff tour is about right. The strong riders 
can do better than that, but they might appreciate the 
time to enjoy the scenery and smell the flowers. This also 
provides the group with a reserve factor, allowing the 
stronger riders to help the others over particularly rough 
spots. This saved the trip for us on a recent mountain 
tour. We found ourselves pushing mountain bikes over 

a 12,840-foot pass that was written up as the most ter- 
rifying four-wheel-drive road in the Rockies. Only our 
strong-rider reserve got the rear riders over that moun- 
tain. We were all late for dinner that night, but not one 
of us missed it. 


Bicycle Rider 
Don Alexander, Editor 


$1 1.98/year 


(9 issues) from: 
Bicycle Rider 
P.O. Box 900 
Agoura, CA 91301 


The MSR Bicycle Helmet > 
passed the ANSI test with 
flying colors and is a very 
helmet, especially 
r off road use. 


Ken Crites tests the 
Bruce Gordon Chinook 
and the Cannondale rain 
suit in Oregon’s snow. 


international Travel News 


How ‘bout some middle-of-the-road traveling — not first- 
class finery, but not shoestring-budget adventure, either. 
You could call it minimum-hassle-per-dollar traveling — 
for retired folks, people with kids, or travelers who can 
afford to stay in hotels rather than cheap inns. This thick 
newsprint journal is jammed with reader-written reports 
evaluating package tours, naming hotels, grading airlines 
for service, telling you where ordinary people went and 
what they liked. Frequent world travelers would find it 
worthwhile. It’s certainly more useful than any color 
travel magazine I’ve seen. —Kevin Kelly 


One thing | learned this summer is this: don’t take 
the TWA Super Saver unless you are willing to stay in 
remote hotels. 


Don’t get me wrong; the hotels were clean and well run 
but difficult to get around from on free time from the 
regular tours. The TWA top-value tour is very little more 
and we felt had better hotel locations. 


This year we visited seven countries in 15 days as part of 
our European vacation. It was well worth the money, but 
it’s not for anyone in anything but good health as it was 


a fast pace. 
Phyllis J. Peal 
St. Louis, MO 
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Choose one! Andorra does 
not have its own mail 
system. For letters bound 
for Spain or south, use the 
box on the left. Letters to 
France or northern coun- 
tries should be posted 

in the bex on the right. 
According to the locals, 
the French mail system is 
speedier for letters or 
cards to the U.S. 


International 
Travel News 
Armond Noble, Editor 


$1 2iyear 


(12 issues) from: 
International 

Travel News 

2120 28th St. 
Sacramento, CA 95818 
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Turkey: A Travel Survival Kit 


You‘ll need a survival kit for this rugged country. Once 
the crossroads of all travel, lately Turkey has been bypassed 
by everybody. That neglect has kept away trustworthy 
travel info, and has fostered a reputation of being some- 
what untamed — bandits, uprisings, oriental intrigue — a 
notoriety encouraged by its desolate plains and fierce 
high country. Those who do pass through find Turkey 
among the most memorable of places, in part because of 
its unpretentious simplicity — there are no menus at 
restaurants. You go into the kitchen and point to what you 
want. This compact and vital guidebook, the only source 
of useful, updated travel details for Asia Minor, makes a 
pleasurable journey there a sure bet. | —Kevin Kelly 

Telephone tokens For most calls, you'll need a jeton 
(zheh-TOHN, token), or perhaps several. They come in 
two sizes. The smaller ones (kucuk jeton, kew-CHEWK 
zheh-tohn) are for local calls. The larger ones, which 
cost ten times as much, are for long-distance calls. Buy 
your jetons at the post office, or from a disabled person 
outside the post office. 


Local calls Once you have your token, find a phone. 
There may be a waiting line. You will find one of four 
types of phones. The desk phones with a small box at- 


Turkey 
(A Travel Survival Kit) 


Tom Brosnahan 
1985; 326 pp. 


$8.95 

($9.95 postpaid) from: 
Lonely Planet 
Publications 

P. O. Box 2001A 
Berkeley, CA 94702 


or Whole Earth Access 


tached take big jetons for local calls. These are the ones 
you find in grocery shops and offices. For the old black 


wall telephones, don’t put the jeton in the slot on top 


until your party answers. For the newer red or gun-metal 
grey phones, put the jeton in before you dial; P you 
don’t get through, it will be returned to you. 


Multinewspapers 


Before leaving town on extended travel or moving to a 
new home, check out your destination by reading its local 
newspaper. Local newspapers fill in details like no other 
travel reading can, and you can get an idea of the most 
current prices for things from the ads. This service has 
great rates and a global selection. Their random selection 
service would be one way to spice up your mailbox. 
—Bud Spurgeon 


Multinewspapers 


Multinewspapers 
x DE 
Dana Point, CA 92629 


Information free from: 


NUMBER NAME: PRICE EACH 
AIR , SURFACE 
307 |GHANA WEEKLY SPECTATOR 1.00 
308 |KENYA DRUM MONTHLY | 2.20 
394 | BAGHDAD OBSERVER 2.70 | 
395 | TIMES OF MALTA 1.00 0.55 
396 | SUNDAY TIMES OF MALTA 1.40 | 0.80 
408 | DUBLIN EVENING PRESS | 2.65 | 1.65 
409 | CORK IRELAND EXAMINER 1.75 


A Connoisseur’s Guide 


Although I’ve never joined a hired adventure tour, | have 
many friends who've gone to some of my favorite exotic 
places with them, and they had nearly as good a time as 
| did. The adventures you can buy are quite sophisticated 
— very small groups, highly informed guides, experienced 
schedules, and lots of choices. To aid shopping among 


TRIP PROFILES 


the choices, check out this paper database of 2,000 un- 
usual trips led by pro guides. You select a journey by 
place, by mode (bicycle, canoe, hiking, etc.) and by the 
date it all happens. Say, for example, you dream of cruising 
in a four-wheel-drive through the Sahara in January. 
Well, you’ve got a couple of possibilities here. Hope they 
keep it updated. —Kevin Kelly 


WILDLIFE SAFARIS 167 A Connoisseur’s 


Guide 


Company GameTrackers International innerAsia innerAsia innerAsia 
Mode of Transportation Plane Coach. Coach, 4WD 4WD, On Foot, Canoe 
+ Name of Trip Okavango Adventure in Paradise in one of Royal Bengal wademess and Wiidiite of 19.95 
Location Okavango Delta Various Game Parks Vanous Parks and Reserves Royal Bardiya Wildiite Re postpaid) irom: 
apoDel Inc. 
os P. O. Box 1049 
Duration, Days 5 16 19 19 aa 
Distance 
Elevation 
Cost P1328° $1075 $1730 
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The Tropical Traveller 


For lack of a better book on traveling in the tropics, | 
suggest this one. It’s a little short on the effects of hot 
climate, equatorial terrain, and tropical disease, but it’s 
long on the difficulties of zipping through materially poor 
societies, which, unfortunately, most tropical countries are 
these days. You get an honest picture of on-the-road life 
in an undeveloped country, and some honest tips worth 
hearing. With the masterful Art and Adventure of Travel- 
ing Cheaply (NWEC p. 398), now out of print, you should 
read this book for basic Third World travel skills. 

° —Kevin Kelly 


Travellers should take an antiseptic cream. | would never 
travel without a tube of Savion (which contains cetrimide). 
It is safe, soothing, cleansing, and non-greasy and is 
useful for a wide variety of skin ailments and sores, as 
well as the usual cuts and scratches. Even a sore anus, 
which is often caused by bad attacks of diarrhoea, is 
soothed by this versatile cream. 

Scorpions feature regularly in travellers’ tales. On the 
whole they are not as bad as people say, so don’t get 
too distraught if you are stung by one. When an old 
lady in Indonesia was giving me a massage, she was 
stung by a scorpion on her finger; she merely shook the 
finger and continued. Nevertheless, there are many 
different types of scorpion, and some are much more 
dangerous. Because children have small bodies, the 
venom affects them much more severely. 

In my earlier years of travelling, | wasted far too much 
time and money on shopping-sprees: hoovering up ‘anti- 
ques’, clothes, knick-knacks — almost anything. Some- 


Travel 
with as 
little 
luggage 
as 
possible. 

The Tropical 

Traveller 

John Hatt 

1985; 267 pp. 

£2.95 

(£3.30 postpaid) from: 

Pan Books, Ltd. 

Cavaye Place 

London SW10 9PG 

England 


how, buying was part of being abroad. | then reacted 
against this, and always returned home empty-handed. 
Now, it amuses me to search for just one object which 
captures best the spirit of the country I’ve visited. 


The Africans 


More than South America or India or Asia, Africa is the 
continent where world history is being generated these 
days. Fifty-one independent nations, 750 tribal languages, 
fabulous natural resources, and roiling post-colonial tur- 
moil — it adds up to human intensity and consequence 
unmatched on Earth. 


It also adds up to enormous confusion. No other book 
comes close to David Lamb’s in cutting through the inside 
propaganda, the outside idealizing, the sheer volume of 
data that keeps Africa “‘dark’’ to most of the world. Lamb 
spent four years based in Nairobi, Kenya, as a journalist 
for the Los Angeles Times (1976-80; this new edition is 
updated to 1985), traveled to 48 of the countries, and 
talked to most of the major figures. His reporting and his 
insight have depth as well as breadth. Nothing | saw in 
two months in Kenya contradicted Lamb’s book, and 
nearly everything supported it, including the fact that 
“‘liberal’’ Kenya now bans sales of The Africans (Presi- 
dent Moi didn’t care for the lukewarm reviews Lamb gave 
his administration). 

Anyone going to Africa or concerned about any country 
in Africa should have the book. Africa breaks your heart 
every day — with its beauty and soul, with its wretched. 
situation, with its promise, with its menace, with its un- 
ending fascination and variety. What this book has that 
Africa doesn’t is clarity. —Stewart Brand 


° 
Given all he has had to endure from the beginning of 
slavery to the end of colonialism, the African displays a 
racial tolerance that is nothing short of amazing. He 
holds no apparent grudge against the European as an 
individual, and it is rare indeed for any white person to 
experience even the slightest indignity because of his 
color. There are virtually no urban areas in Africa that 
are off-limits to whites as are, say, parts of Harlem in 
New York or Roxbury in Boston. There are no hostile 
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stares, surly responses or epithets like ‘’whitey’’ or 
“‘honky.’” In the Ivory Coast, the white population is five 
times greater than it was at independence in 1960. In 
Kenya, 5,000 former British citizens have taken out Kenyan 
citizenship. In Mozambique and Angola, white citizens 
of those countries hold high-ranking positions in govern- 
ment. The African has forgiven, if not forgotten. He 
fought and negotiated for his independence for no 
greater reason than to end the pain of prejudice. Hav- 
ing won, he proved himself far more magnanimous than 
his colonial masters had ever been. He may have har- 
bored animosities toward the Asians, but if you were 
white, it was your personality, not your pigmentation, 
that counted. 

Seeing the decay of the cities, many Western visitors are 
startled to learn how potentially prosperous Africa is. 
Like a closet millionaire, it hides the riches that future 
generations on distant continents will need to prosper, 
produce, even survive. It has 40 percent of the world’s 
potential hydroelectric power supply, . . . 50 percent of 
the world’s gold, 90 percent of its cobalt, 50 percent of 
its phosphates, . . . 3 percent of its iron ores, and 
millions upon millions of acres of untilled farmland. 
There is not another continent blessed with such abun- 
dance and diversity. 


oo The Africans 
David Lamb 
1983; 363 pp. 
$7.95 

— ($8.95 postpaid) from: 

Vintage Books 

Random House 
Attn.: Order Dept. 
400 Hahn Road 
Westminster, MD 21157 


or Whole Earth Access 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


Who” would aye thought we'd be 
Naturale in the chicken viz? 


The Partnership Book 


The best book I’ve seen specifically about partnerships. 
Clifford and Warner are attorneys, partners (not in the 
same business), and experienced authors, and they have 
included in their 290-page book just about‘everything 
there is to know about the nuts-and-bolts end of partner- 
ships. The book covers partnership “‘agreements”’ — 
the heart of every partnership — in detail. 

—Bernard Kamoroff 
lf your business arrangement is relatively straightforward, 
and you're confident you’ve covered the basic problems 
in your partnership agreement, why pay lawyer’s fees 
merely to get an authority-figure’s stamp of approval? 
Even if you do use an expert, it is best not to dump the 
whole problem of creating your partnership on the desk. 
Remember, it’s your business. Use this book and other 
available resources to figure out how to structure your 
partnership, and seek professional help only for the 
few areas you can’t resolve unaided or want to have 
double-checked. 


Subjects often covered in partnership agreements: 

¢ Name of the partnership (and names of individual 
partners); 

¢ Term of the partnership (indefinite, or for a set, limited 
time); and date started; 

¢ Purpose of the partnership; the type of business to 

be conducted; 


Partnership Agreement 

Arnold Presnor and Imogene Grange agree as follows: 

1) That as of July 1, 19 they are partners in a business to be known as 
Acme Illusions. Acme Illusions will operate an interior design business in the 
greater Dallas, Texas metropolitan area; 

2) That Arnold Presnor and Imogene Grange will each contribute $5,000 to 
get the business going and will be 50-50 partners; 

3) That all initial decisions regarding business location, advertising, prices, 
etc., will be made jointly; 

4) That neither partner will obligate the business for any debt in an amount 
more than $200 without the other’s consent; 

5) That within two months from the date of this agreement, a formal 
partnership agreement shall be prepared which will.cover what happens if a 
partner dies, or quits, as well as partnership decision-making, a dispute 
resolution mechanism, etc. 


¢ Personal business goals of the partners and partnership; 
¢ Cash and property contributed to start the business; 

¢ What happens if more cash is needed; 

e Skills to be contributed (hours to be worked, work 
duties of partners, management roles, possible other 
business activities, etc.); 

¢ Distribution of profits; 

e Losses (how divided); 

e Salaries, guarantees, or drawing accounts; 

¢ Disputes (rule by majority voting, provision for arbitra- 
tion or mediation, etc.); 

¢ Sale, assignment, etc. of a partnership interest; 

e Admission of new partners; 

e Expulsion of a partner; 

¢ Continuing business if a partner withdraws, dies, 
becomes disabled, or retires; 

e Determining value of a departing partner’s interest, 
provisions for payment of that interest; 

¢ Dissolution, winding up, and termination. 


The Partnership 
Book 
Denis Clifford 


and Ralph Warner 
1981; 221 pp. 

17.95 
($18.95 postpaid) from: 
Nolo Press 
950 Parker Street 
Berkeley, CA 94710 


or Whole Earth Access 


Everything You Wanted 
to Know About Tax Shelters 
But Were Afraid to Ask 


“Tax shelters,’’ for better or worse, are two of the buzz 
words of the mid-80s, and despite all our nouveau so- 
phistication, are still a mystery to most people. The term 
is used (and misused) broadly, but in real practice it refers 
to specialized investments that produce non-cash losses 
that are used to “shelter,” or to reduce the taxes on, other 
taxable income. We're talking about oil and gas drilling, 
real estate syndications, heavy equipment, railroads. 
We're talking about Wealth — no, make that, Affluence. 
This is what the tax laws have always been about: al- 
lowing the wealthy to escape taxes. 


So if affluence has you paying more of Ed Meese’s and 
Casper Weinberger’s salaries than you care for, this book 
will be of value to you. The writing is concise and to the 
point — unlike this review; technically accurate yet easy 
to understand. Don’t be put off by the poor title (| doubt 
the authors chose it); the book is as serious as the subject. 
—Bernard Kamoroff 
It is reasonable to assume that married taxpayers with 
taxable income of more than $62,000 are as likely to 
find economically attractive tax shelters as are single 
taxpayers with taxable income over $43,000. 
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Everything You 
Wanted to Know 
About Tax 
Shelters But Were 
Afraid to Ask 

Lee J. Seidler and 
Stewart Karlinsky 

1985; 106 pp. 

$11.95 


om: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Atin: Order Dept. 


1530 South Redwood Rd. 
Salt Lake City, UT 84104 

| or Whole Earth Access 

If you are willing to treat your family as a single economic 
unit with a common interest in increasing the family 


wealth, you can create significant tax savings with little 
or no tax risk. 


The key to these tax savings is the transfer of investable 
funds or income to children or older parents, so that the 
resulting income is taxed to them at lower tax rates. 
Capital may be permanently transferred through gifts. 
Alternatively, certain trust arrangements or loans may 
temporarily transfer property or income. 
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Worker-owners 


No aspect of work and the workplace escapes this mag- 
azine’s eyes — from child care to the viability of 
cooperatives, from arguments against economic conver- 
sion (transforming industries to produce goods with 
greater social benefit) to a hard look at the Weirton Steel 
mill where employees enjoy the largest stock ownership 
plan in the nation. 


Changing Work is a bold magazine, a magazine for ac- 

tivists, for those who want to improve their lives by making 

their work more rewarding, fulfilling and responsible. 
—Ken Conner 


Changing Work 


Len Krimerman, 


assembling chain. editorial coordinator 


$1 

(4 issues) from: 
Changing Work 

P. O. Box 5065 

New Haven, CT 06525 


The space industry is less different from other American 
industries than one might think. It is a heavy industry, 
with large investments in physical plant and equipment. 
Its project and product lifetimes are measured in decades 
rather than in years. It is also a ‘“mature’’ industry: its 
projects often have been well-defined for a decade; 
research is overshadowed by finance and management; 
and professional, technical and skilled labor staff in the 
space industry tend to have long employment histories 
with one company, frequently sharing enthusiasm and 
commitment fo their work that dates back to the Apollo 
program. 


Guerrilla Marketing 


| have a business friend who had an extremely successful 
product. Much of its success was due to its image. The 
packaging was bright, almost garish, with a well-recog- 
nized illustration as its centerpiece. Well, after eight years, 
that illustration was getting old. It looked dated, out of 
place in the conservative eighties. Sales were as good as 
ever, but, he thought, how much longer? What's more, 
my friend was sick of looking at that illustration; he’d seen 
it a million times. So he spent a good amount of time, 
energy and money redesigning the package. The result? 
Sales dropped off almost immediately. 


My friend didn’t read Guerilla Marketing. Right there on 
page 14, Number Three of “’The Three Most Important 
Secrets Of All’’ is “‘consistency’’: ‘Don’t change messages. 
Consistency equates with familiarity. Familiarity equates 
with confidence. And confidence equates with sales. ’’ 


“Stick with one ad until it loses its pulling power. That's 
hard for most advertisers. In the beginning, most people 
will like your ad. Then, you‘ll become bored with it. Next, 
your friends and family will get tired of it. Soon your 
fellow workers and associates will feel ho-hum about it. 
And you'll be tempted to change the ad.”’ (Does this 
man know my friend?) “Don’t do it!’’ (Too late.) 


Guerrilla Marketing is full of this sort of five-dollar wisdom, 
full of good ideas on how to successfully promote your 
business, and without spending a lot of money either. 
—Bernard Kamoroff [Suggested by Bill Huckabee] 
* 
... It is possible to generate word-of-mouth advertising. 
There are several ways to accomplish this. The first, of 
course, is to be so good at what you do, or to offer pro- 
ducts that are so obviously wonderful, that your customers 
will want to pass on the good word about you. Another 
way to get the ball rolling is to give brochures or circulars 


Guerrilla 
Marketing 


Jay Conrad Levinson 
1984; 226 pp. 


$14.95 

($15.95 postpaid) from: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
Attn.: Mail Order Dept. 
Wayside Road 
Burlington, MA 01803 


or Whole Earth Access 
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to your customers. This reminds them why they patronized 
you in the first place and spurs word-of-mouth endorse- 
ments. A third way to obtain positive recommendations 
is literally to ask for them. Tell your customers: ‘‘If you’re 
really satisfied with my service (or products), I’d sure 
appreciate it if you'd tell your friends.’’ Finally, you can 
bribe your customers. Tell them, “If | get any customers 
who mention your name, I'll sena you a free gift (or give 
you a ten percent discount next time you’re in).’” Which 
of these methods should you employ? As a guerrilla, you 
should use all of them. 


Employee Ownership 


ESOPs — Employee Stock Ownership Plans — are hot 
items these days. To the Left, they represent economic 
democracy; to the Right they represent worker capitalism; 
to pragmatists they simply work. Employee-owned Weir- 
ton Steel, for example, was the most profitable mill in 

the country last year. 


Big ESOPs get a lot of publicity, but it’s small business 
where they are taking off, because Congress has written 
incentives into tax law that favor transferring stock owner- 
ship to employees. 


There are now about 7,000 companies with ESOPs, 
covering approximately 7 million workers, a 25 percent 
increase since 1981. About 10 percent of these firms are 
majority worker owned. 


This newsletter, published by the National Center for 
Employee Ownership, is the authoritative source on de- 
velopments in worker-owned firins. Six times a year they 
publish research reports, case studies, news on legislative 
developments, leads on financing sources, and other use- 
ful information. NCEO also publishes a resource guide, a 
set of model ESOP bylaws, and an assortment of articles 
and books on making employee ownership succeed. 
—Adam Blumenthal [Suggested by Steve T. Schenck] 


Employee 
Ownership 


Karen Young, Editor 


$25\vear 

(6 issues) from: 

National Center for 
Employee Ownership 
927 S. Walter Reed Drive 
Suite 1 

Arlington, VA 22204 
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COMMUNITY 


FIGURE 1. Pleo- 
morphic liposarcoma 
(X200). This field 
crackles with the 
features of a highly 
aggressive malignancy: 
total disorganization, 
cells and nuclei (central 
dark masses) of varying 
sizes and shapes, vary- 
ing nuclear staining, and 
abnormal cell divisions. 
Giant cells with multiple 
nuclei are also present. 
The malignancy is not 
sufficiently differen- 
tiated to be certain of 
the tissue of origin at 
this magnification. 


All photos by Don Thornberry 


by Don Thornberry 


“The ideas behind this article 
were present for some time 
before they finally took form 
after reading Sallie Tisdale’s 
article on autopsies (WER 
#41),” says Don Thornberry, 
a West Coast pathologist. 
Autopsies peer bullishly into 
dead tissue; biopsies stare 
shyly into living tissue. 
—Kevin Kelly 


HE TINY, PINK RECTANGLE sandwiched between bits of glass 


may be no more than a formality taken from an ulcerating, rock- 
hard mass fixed to the chest wall. It may have come to attention 
only because of a slight change in skin color or new growth, and 
been snipped, scraped, or punched out from some easily accessible 
body part. Perhaps bleeding led to sampling by tiny claws at the 
end of a serpentine tube passed beyond throat or rectum. The 
biopsy may be no more than an afterthought, or it may represent 
the culmination of hours of preparation and life-threatening surgery 
in quest of a few pinhead-sized pieces of tissue. Preceding it likely 
are Sleepless nights, fear, guilt, and thoughts of impending death 
or a merciful reprieve. 


_ The emotional trappings are mostly cast off here in the lab. The 


hundreds of glass microscope slides stacked together each signify 
what was once functioning tissue, part of a living, breathing whole. 
They have been cut or delicately torn loose and prepared in a ritual- 
ized fashion, the substances necessary for life dissolved away and 
replaced by others designed to reflect certain aspects of that prior 
life in a suspended, abstracted death. Shapes and sizes are preserved 
and colors added, with hues from blue to red representing types 
and amounts of protein, carbohydrate, and nucleic acid content. 


A microscope is the keyhole through which to view this small 
drama, the eyeglasses worn while traveling this strange realm of 
flesh and bone, hope and despair. The scenery slides by almost 
unconsciously. Conversations are held, Robert Nighthawk plays, 
toes tap, and the view shifts from skin to bowel to bladder to brain. 
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The 

Vital 

Art of 
Perceiving 
Cancer 


The study is extremely visual. It is part science, 
perhaps even more an art. Aesthetics are involved, 
but are far secondary to the imperative of analysis. 
The beauty of fine cellular detail, the wonderful 
arrangement of normal organs and specialized 
body surfaces are inevitably dulled by routine. 
I’m attuned to normal appearances only as a 
reference for deviations. Distractions suddenly 
fade when something unusual enters the visual 
field. The real need for discrimination is in the 
area of benign reaction versus malignancy. If it’s 
malignant, I need to identify where it came from 
(for example, malignancies turning up in the liver 
are usually from elsewhere, such as the colon). 


Still, aesthetics in the sense of image generating 
emotion or sensation are not entirely lost. A 
microscopic field of a full-blown malignancy has 
a perverse and amazing power and may produce 
anything from a hollow knot of queasiness to an 
odd exhilaration. The implication for patient 
and family may be clear, the prognosis evident, 
but the painful burden of breaking the news is 
shifted elsewhere. Here objectivity is needed more 
than empathy or sympathy. 

But objectivity only to a point. In this setting, 
the image cannot stand entirely apart from the 
underlying biology. Can there be beauty in the 
sometimes elegant structure of a malignancy? A 
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FIGURE 2. Pleopmorphic liposarcoma (x5000). Electron 
microscopy reveals large irregular vacuoles in the cytoplasm 
(the cell part outside the nucleus) of the malignant ceil in 
the upper two-thirds of the illustration. This suggests a 
primitive fat cell. The nucleus (upper left) has a bizarre, 
multi-lobed appearance. 


few might say yes, but with an argument similar 
to that by which an atomic explosion may be 
beautiful if stripped of all implications. Here 
image is structure is function is behavior is prog- 
nosis. A broken link, and the entire chain from 
biopsy to interpretation to therapy loses signi- 
ficance. The end is purposeful action or inaction, 
not speculation. 


The cell responds to abnormal stimuli by certain 
subtle alterations of function and appearance. It 
may simply become an entirely different special- 
ized type of benign cell. With repeated coughing, 
the delicate, mucus-secreting, bronchial lining 
cells may become tougher, squamous cells such 
as those of the skin. Or a cell may go a bit further, 
abnormal but not clearly malignant. Tumors of 
fibrous tissue may be quite difficult in this regard; 
often the clinical history (speed of growth, past 
tumors, etc.), important in all biopsies, becomes 
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FIGURE 3. Normal female breast lobule (x160). This is 
the basic secretory unit of the breast, composed of small 
nests or “acini” of cells surrounded by fibrous tissue. 


essential to diagnosis. This area presents a dreaded 
minefield of interpretation. A cell may finally 

go beyond a merely worrisome abnormality into 
purposeless, invasive growth yet still betray the 
normal cell or tissue of origin, such as skin, 
stomach, or breast. Or the malignant cell may 
never reveal its origin by pattern of growth, cell 
size, shape, or color. 


The fat malignancy shown here (Figs. 1, 2, pleo- 
morphic liposarcoma) is such a tumor. In this 
instance, a variety of methods more exotic than 
simple light microscopy-may be used to pry into 
the nature of the malignancy. Electron microscopy 
(Fig. 2) looks at sub-light microscopic structures, 
and various tumor markers based on immunologic 
reactions identify substances produced by tumor 
cells, like the protein alpha-lactalbumin in breast 
cancer. 


The origin of a malignancy has very important 
therapeutic implications. Some types are 
amenable to surgery, some to chemotherapy, 
some to X-rays, or various combinations. Others 
aren’t amenable to much of anything. A neoplasm 
with little differentiation into the tissue of origin 
usually has a poor prognosis. So do those in 
which the origin is clear but that contain many 
abnormal cell divisions and highly variable cell 
shapes and sizes. 


The two broad microscopic approaches to tumor 
diagnosis are by the pattern of growth and by in- 
dividual cell characteristics, or cytology. Patterns 
are surveyed at low magnification, like flying at 
high aititude to assess terrain. I search for such 
things as misplaced cell groups or a possible 
breach of surface lining by tumor invasion. The 


FIGURE 4. Lobular breast carcinoma in-situ (x160). The 
acini are plugged and distended by uniform round cells 
with relatively uncrowded, evenly staining nuclei. Cell 
divisions are absent. The tumor has not yet spread into 
the surrounding fibrous tissue. This diagnosis depends 
upon alertness when scanning at low power. 
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FIGURE 5. Normal uterine cervix (x100). The outer 
portion of the cervix is covered by stratified squamous 
epithelial cells (upper area). The deeper basal layer is dark. 
All cells are layered in an orderly arrangement with small, 
uncrowded nuclei. These same cells are scraped off and 
examined in pap smears. Beneath the surface epithelium 

is fibrous tissue. 


individual cells of in-situ (noninvasive) lobular 
breast carcinoma are notoriously bland in appear- 
ance. The low power view holds the key: large 
round cells plugging the breast glands (Figs. 3, 4). 
This particular malignancy tends to occur 
bilaterally, and a mirror-image biopsy of the op- 
posite breast is suggested. A well-differentiated, 
malignant follicular thyroid adenocarcinoma 
may only be diagnosed when invasion of the sur- 
rounding fibrous capsule is apparent; otherwise 
it may look identical to a benign follicular thyroid 
adenoma. In other tumors, I need to jump down 
to minute cellular details: a nucleus (the central 
dark mass of protoplasm) a bit too large, dark, 
and irregular; an abnormal cell division; an im- 
balance between the size of the nucleus and the 
cytoplasm (the cell part outside the nucleus). 
Early forms of uterine cervical cancer (Figs. 5, 6) 
are often diagnosed more on high magnification 
cell features than on low magnification patterns. 


With a few tumors of borderline malignancy, the 
evaluation of a single cellular detail, usually the 
number of cell divisions, is the deciding factor 
between a benign or malignant cell. 


Every day, dozens of decisions are made that 
ultimately affect the lives of many people, yet 
few are aware of what happened to that small 
part of themselves on the journey from biopsy to 
the final “lab report” from their doctor. The 
decisions, of pivotal importance regarding diag- 
nosis, prognosis, and treatment, are made in labs 
physically and emotionally removed from patient 
rooms and clinics. Perhaps a bit faceless, but 
considering the 40 or more people behind a day’s 
slide collection and the dark possibilities within it, 
the distance is more a blessing than a curse. & 


_ FIGURE 6. Squamous carcinoma of the cervix with early 
invasion (x160). The normal layering of squamous cells is 
lost. The cells have large, dark nuclei of various shapes 
lying in different directions. The area at the upper left is 
in-situ, or noninvasive, carcinom=: on the right a tongue 
of maiignant cells invades the un<'«<:lying fibrous tissue. 
The tumor grows within a gland at lower left. 
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Managing Incontinence 


Peeing in my pants, aware, but not being able to help it, 
would drive me to senility quicker than craziness would. 
This book says there’s a lot you can do about it. As our 
citizenry steadily ages, it’s a sure bet somebody you 
know (if you asked tactfully) could use this face-saving 
information. —Kevin Kelly 


[Suggested by Rochelle Schmalz] 


During the Gemini program, despite the inordinate 
financial and engineering resources invested in the pro- 
ject, urine collection in the spacecraft was a persistent 
problem. We tried, on a much smaller scale, to emulate 
NASA’s technique of making a custom mold of each 
patient’s genital area to produce a latex garment that 
would fit exactly. Our lack of success was discouraging 
but not dissuading. 

The urinary system is normally sterile, that is, bacteria 
do not live in it. Normal urine does not have a foul odor. 


Male external collection devices. 


Managing 
incontinence 
Cheryle Bartley, Editor 
1985; 138 pp. 
$12.95 

($13.95 postpaid) from: 
Jameson Books 

722 Columbus Street 
Ottawa, IL 61350 


or Whole Earth Access 


leakage of urine 
m the body. 


Its usual color is straw to pale yellow, but it varies according 
to the amount and type of food and drink consumed. 

Lack of control was a major theme running through all 
of our conversations. Being incontinent causes people to 
feel their life is very much out of control. Returning to 
feeling some sense of being under control was a priority 
for many. Control is a legitimate human need that can be 
dangerously counterproductive if it is poorly expressed. 


Hemorrhoids 
There | stood — uncomfortably — in the Public Library. 


And thanks to some librarian, | found the advice | needed: 


symptoms, prevention, amelioration, and cure all in one 
book. It worked. —Hank Roberts 


Beneath the linings of the anal canal is a network of 
blood vessels, both veins and arteries. This network is 
divided into three masses, or cushions. Each cushion 
extends the length of the anal canal. . . . The unique 
tissue structure of the anal cushions enables the body to 
effectively close the interior of the anal canal between 
bowel movements. 


The body system for elimination is well-designed and will 
function properly for a lifetime when due consideration 
is given to one’s intake. Difficulty in bowel-functioning 
may be a measure of shortcomings in both personal diet 
and toilet habits. 


When the stool enters the constricted anal canal, which 
is swollen from the congested anal cushions, the stool is 
unable to progress without substantial straining by the 


patient. As the stool advances, it pushes the trapped 
blood ahead of it. This carries a portion of the cushions 
forward also, and after many prolonged periods of such 
straining, hemorrhoidal tissue may appear. . . . 


For most patients, the progress of the developing hemor- 
rhoid is a long, steady course. It may be many years 
before dietary deficiencies and habitual straining cause 
the appearance of hemorrhoids. 


Hemorrhoids 
Robert L. Holt 
1980; 195 pp. 


12.95 
($13.31 postpaid) from: 
California Health 
Publications 
P. O. Box 220 
Carlsbad, CA 92008 


or Whole Earth Access 
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by Theresa Bacon 


illustrated by Kathleen O'Neill 


ges ¥y HEN WE WERE LITTLE MY FATHER CAME HOME from 
| i fees fe: a coroner’s call and swept through the house up the stairs. 

Sag Sepewey Something was different, something rubbing hard where he 

= hi) aay: was, a blister, that fast, pushing up through skin. Mother knew 
ssi. and she hissed at us — “Your father has been up the road where 
the big barn burned down. There were two children playing in 
the straw in the barn. Burns are the worst thing. They died. 
Don’t you ever let me see you playing with fire, never, ever, 
you hear me?” 


A 


2 
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My father stutters sometimes when he talks, long swatches of 
uh-uh-uh-uhuh before a word, then before the next word the 
same stuckness, and his eyes bat and sometimes close through 
a whole long saying. Something there is hard for him. I ima- 
gine them as kids, wading into the chill Kentucky creek, the 
slip on a hard sharp rock, his terse older brother: Boys don’t 
cry. The back-swallowing. 


He is a tall, thin man with great, grey waves of hair, a country 
Gee ith doctor’s mild eyes, a grey, soft-spoken face. He made housecalls 
SQ “in the old days,” and I would ride along and ask questions, 

* 80: about the crops or my math, then on the way home, about 
people’s sickness. On Sundays we went to the office and he 
taught me to draw the white penicillin up into the glass syringe, 
to arrange the enamel tray with catgut, scissors, gauze. His 
hands never wavered tucking the flap of a toddler’s head, making 
rows Of little black ties. I wanted to be a doctor when I grew 
up, just like him. 


Mother notes his back-out-of-the-room walk. Years of practice 
and he’s got it down: the complaints of the ailing jab, like fish- 
hooks, with each word of advice and assurance he steps back, 

out, on to the next. 


What a tower he has seemed to me. He was 31 when I was born, 
their first. All those years between us. He says little out loud. 
He never mentions the war except to say he was a doctor in 
Germany. —Were you ever shot, Daddy, were you ever hurt? 
—No, but I sure patched a lot of them up. 


He has a passion for gadgets. He likes what he can fix; I think 
it calms him. When the lawnmower clutches and gags he spreads 
the blade and ringwashers out in the order of their assembly 
and pokes till he gets to the chipped piece or tangle of sock. 
You can see him steady, absorbed, as he gets the machine 


Midwestern in the way raging 
silences connect events, this prose 
reaches out of poet Teresa Bacon’s 


growing-up in Ohio. She now makes to purr again, gutless and smooth. 
and teaches poetry in Berkeley, 
California. —KK Some late nights I’d be up and hear him come down to the 
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kitchen, crack ice, pour scotch, sit at the round table, the light 
q down. Many nights in a row sometimes, his face in the day 

ee becoming more enormous and complex and withdrawn, more 
ee: mountainous, his eyes as complicated as granite with rifts and 
niches of shadow. I don’t often see him show love, the way in a 
woman’s face tenderness will wash over, unbutton her. I see 
him sometimes smile, the smile going deep inside, and some- 
times relax, as if he had set something down. 


av 


When my friend Mag was killed in a car wreck and I came 
home shot to pieces with it, my father ran out to the drive- 
way to meet me and wrapped his arms over my shoulders and 
sobbed, Poor Mag, poor Mag. My father the coroner who has 
signed papers for so many broken necks on so many country 
highways, I knew he felt her neck in his hands, saw her blood . 
and her wreckage, and for a moment felt what he saw. It is 
the only time I have seen him cry. : 


_ The headache presses out to the rim of my skull, to the baseline, 
the headache of what all these years I’ve never been able to say. 
When my clothes caught fire in the basement and I flamed 
through the house, you were gone, out. Mother yelled at me to 
roll. Uncle Bill said —I’ve never seen your father like that, the 
color shaken from him, wrecked, his hands up and down. But 
I did not see you. In the emergency room, only a haze in the 
corner far away where I sensed my dad. I did not see you, after 
your syringe filled up, wanting to absolve me from pain, and 
ail during the months of bandages, your words reassuring the 

ee scientific faction of my mind about epidermis, nerve endings, 

OM scars, together we erected a soundproof room where the night- a 

ae mare could scream its lone sound at the dumb dark glass, oe 

nightmare, my skin Daddy, burn. Po 


Where did you go? I was not wanting you to make it all better 
or make it go away, or if I was, right there you could have begun 
a new testament, saying No, I cannot take this from you, or for 
you, or touch it, and then you could have stayed, with Mother, 
to hold my hand, to stroke hair back from my cheek, whisper- 
ing over and over Pray Theresa pray, the prayer coming out all 
one breath Hail Mary full of grace the Lord is with thee, all 

of us together becoming boats for me, rocking. 


I felt he could never hear me. At 17 I lay in bed for three weeks, 
not speaking, the doors locked to my room. I said I was sick. I 
would not go to school. I stole into his textbooks and adopted 

“schizophrenic” for the desperate jazz speed of the sound. I bit 
my nails completely off. When he came in I stared past him. 
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He sat down. Cruel, deliberate, stony, he said —You will go to 
school. Tomorrow. You are not sick. There is nothing wrong 
with you. I said I wanted to see a psychiatrist. He shook from 
whatever he was holding back to keep himself even, so he could 
repeat it exactly a second time. I had him stumped. I was 
bitterly glad. 


That same year I threw up from a bad hamburger, passed out 
with my hair and face in it. Anyone would have reacted as he 
did, shouting —Couldn’t you have made it to the bathroom? 
You can’t just lie here in this mess. Get a towel, that rug is 

a mess! Anyone would have thought it as foul... 


I’d gaze for hours at his medical journals, the bright color 
photographs of cancer of the tongue, the lovely drawings of 
blood cells specked with disease. I’d ask him questions — and 
this was his element, what he knew, what he could explain — 
and the material was beautiful to both of us, and we could 
share our fascination. But for me there are so many other 
things inside. I’d try to talk to him about Vietnam, about the 
bomb. Always we ended with the obligatory scene, the daughter 
quaking at the kitchen sink, trying to make the bow of her 
passion aim the words in a straight line, him deflecting, the 
shape of each arrow distorted into uselesness. Or the arrows 
snapped across his knee with great grunts. I evaporated, silly 
as rickrack. Him in his white surgical coat. Oh tower. 


Once he said to me there were a couple of years when he felt 
. .. Nothing. He said —You can get to that, sometimes. And 
he looked very grave and his head dropped slowly, as if some 
heavy ceiling were lowering. 


Hidden, pushed to the far back of the den closet were the Life 
picture books of the Second World War. I had the dreams about 
the fields before I ever opened the books. The day I opened 
the books — I must have been about 10 — the black-and-white 
photographs were more horrible than the dreams: the contorted 
bodies, dozens of hapless skulls laid like garden rows of cabbage 
in front of the high wall of arms in a mass grave, for which 

I got so sad, so sad, the heads off from the hearts. And men 
driving the tractors, pushing the carts, standing around; live 
men, undistraught, doing their jobs. 


I put the book back. I doubt I breathed or spoke. At dinner 

I couldn’t eat. He asked what was wrong. Nothing came out. 
How did I get from the books what the pictures were. Then my 
arms clinging so tight around Daddy, Daddy, crying that I had 
seen it and it was so awful and I was so scared. And he said, It 
is Okay, okay, the war is over now the pictures can’t hurt you. 
The war is over and it can’t hurt you. 


His love, his wish; his guidance: Put a fence around the yard; 
have a textbook for each injury. Should I still be angry? He 
has been a witness to many accidents — he shoves away, bur- 
ies, turns under. He stomps. Yet in the garden there are broken 
Coke bottles, green live worms, fractured bits of animal bone. 
My mind is composed of as many factions as his — I learned 
it from him. The war between the parts is the deepest dis- 
turbance in me. g 
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» OME SAY THE WORLD WILL END IN FIRE,” wrote Robert 
Frost. For some of us, it does. We are drawn to flames, punish 
with fire, and revel in it. War is fire and so is execution, the pariah 
strapped into a chair that vibrates with electric flames. Millions 
are burned to ashes after their death; the Hindu wife is thrown 
alive onto her husband’s pyre, her only hope. We burn witches 
and heretics at the stake, to cleanse them; we dissolve waste, the 
unwanted, in baths of acid. A mother, driven to distraction by 
her child’s crying, dips him in a tub of scalding water, tosses 
a cup of hot coffee in his face. . 


Fire is both joy and pain — it warms us, cooks our food, grows 
our crops. “Among all phenomena, it is really the only one to 
which there can be so definitely attributed the opposing values of 
good and evil,” wrote Gaston Bachelard, the philosopher. “If all 
that changes slowly may be explained by life, all that changes 
quickly is explained by fire.” 


A group of recovered burn victims calls itself the Phoenix Society. 
Each year two million Americans are burned; three hundred thou- 
sand are burned seriously. Their unchosen pain becomes a source 
of teaching: for the unburned to repeat, observe, approve. It is pain 
as a religious joy, as a religious damnation. Whether the outcome 
will be ruin or rebirth for any one of these lightning-struck inno- 
cents is impossible to predict: destroyed by fire, the past disappears, 
and the future becomes a new world on the other side of the tunnel 
of the burn unit, through which the victim must crawl all alone. 


; People cope with what they fear 
in different ways. Sallie Tisdale, 
registered nurse, mother of three, apn few hospitals have specialty burn units. In those 


is an intrepid trekker into the “8 
af mortalits, that do, the burn unit is the hardest place to enter, the most 


guarded, the most protected. A friendly surgeon may take a visitor 
what she dreads by elucidating by the hand into the operating room, a class of psychology stu- 
the monster in the most intimate dents may forage through the pediatric floor; but few visitors get 
detail (see her tales of autopsies into the burn units out of curiosity. In part, this is because 
posers #41, p 4] end Alzheimer’s of the urgent need to prevent infections, but it is more than that. 
isease [WER #43, p. 22]). Burn- 
ing, a terror that swells upon No casual wanderer would be glad to stumble across the burn 
mention of the word, is one of unit unawares. 
Burn treatment is, with rare exceptions, the most extensive treatment 
tice: A Nurse’s Tale of the Modern medicine offers, and often the most expensive. These uncommon 
: Hospital, to be published in April beds start at over $1000 a day, minus the frills. In the burn unit, 
ae by McGraw-Hill ($15.95 postpaid terrifying and exquisitely painful procedures are done in the name 
cs typ oe sane of healing; hideous wounds are repaired as best they can be. It 
We excerpt with permission. is hard to watch, hard to hear, hard to do. 
—Kevin Kelly Burn patients are wrapped in white — muted, stilled, suspended. 


They are attended by people in green and yellow suits, hair caps, 
shoe covers, masks, indistinguishable by sex or intention. The 
two societies mingle in an exclusive club, a family of initiates, a 
world removed. There is a muffled quality to the machine sounds 
— the whoosh of ventilators, the beep of monitors — broken by 
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moans, words, the hush of double doors sighing open and closed, 
an occasional cry or scream. And unlike the creeping cataract or 
growing tumor, burns appear suddenly, abruptly, without warning. 
The injury becomes a crucible, and the burn unit a proving ground. 


major burn is possibly the worst thing that can happen to 
a person’s body, the worst of all physiologic catastrophes 

up to the point of death. The treatment is fraught with oddities. 
Our skin protects us from infection and ultraviolet rays, helps to 
balance bodily fluids, and provides much information about our 
environment. Without skin, the human body becomes frenzied 
and confused. Without skin, the fluids mix and shift, fleeing vital 
organs and then filling them, changing blood pressures and chem- 
ical compositions rapidly, disastrously. A large burn can evaporate 
almost three liters of water every day. Burns “bleed white,” drain- 
ing precious quantities of salts, proteins, and nutrients. Untreated, 
a person with major burns will die of shock in a few hours. In the 
desperate metabolic rush to stop the steady flow of fluid out and 
the tide of shifting waves within, the body becomes catabolic, 
eating its own protein mass. Even after weeks of seeming stability, 
a person can suddenly sour and die. 


Loss of skin is more than a physical disaster. It is the loss of our 
point of contact with each other and the world, with our shape 
and form, our view of ourselves — and others’ view of us. Burns 
remove the borders we use to take up space, define our shape, push 
air out of the way. The helplessness that follows goes beyond the 
extraordinary dependence on nurses, doctors, and machines; it is 

a helplessness of spirit, self, identity; it is like a death. 


he first hours of a burned person’s new life are taken up 

by “resuscitation,” the clearing of pathways for air, the 
focused beating of the heart. Then the team of physicians and 
nurses settles into a complex routine of care, which will often last 
for months. The hole in the body must be plugged, or else we 
drain away. In the days after the injury, the dead skin and muscle 
shrink and the tissues swell with fluid, and if a limb is surrounded 
by burn, its entire blood flow can be squeezed shut. They call this 
“circulatory embarrassment.” Then the burn must be sliced open 
down its length, like splitting a hot dog before cooking so it 
doesn’t bubble and burst. A chest embraced in this way by dead 
tissue — called “eschar” — may be sliced with an H or other 
design, like Zorro cutting his enemy’s silken shirts. These cuts 
don’t bleed very much, don’t hurt much; there’s too little left of 
blood vessels and pain fibers. This shrinking, too, can pull up 
joints short and tight, ending motion, making seams and seals 
where there were none before; between chin and chest, between 
lips, between eyelids. 


Severely burned people have a metabolic need beyond that of 
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ordinary people. Without aggressive nutritional 
support, the person drops pounds in hours. A 
not uncommon requirement is 5000 calories a 
day and many liters of water, carefully balanced 
and calculated. This is many times the average 
adult’s needs, enough to kill a healthy person if 
he or she could gag so much food down. Where 
to put the needle for an IV, the tube down the 
throat to the stomach, when skin, muscle, and 
blood vessels are charred away? With the best of 
care, the nutrition can be inadequate, despite odd 
mixes of fats and amino acids that taste like syrupy 
chalk and pour out sluggishly like thick glue. 


The burned person is a greenhouse for bacteria, 
a ready source of dead meat and fresh blood, 
immobile and compromised. Opportunistic bugs 
find their way sooner or later into the most con- 
trolled units, and that’s trouble. Then skin grafts 
slough off, lungs fill with fluid, bowels run with 
diarrhea. Antibiotics can kill here, too. In the 
first hours of shock from the twisting rivers of 
blood and tissue fluid, the internal organs can be 
damaged as their oxygen supplies are cut off in 
the rush. Kidneys are particularly sensitive, and 
with a damaged kidney, prescribing drugs becomes 
a tricky procedure. Every manifestation must be 
deftly parried, like unexpected obstacles appearing 
on a desperate course. And before long comes 
the pain, like a sudden Arctic wind on an August 
day, knocking you over, leaving you breathless 
and scared. 


win boys, fifteen months old, and their 
father, who pulled them from a burning 

house. A young pianist, his dominant hand 
destroyed by flaming oil. A 16-year-old girl 
roasted when a church barbeque exploded, kill- 
ing her boyfriend. An infant with a scalded 
face. A 44-year-old woman who drank Drano, 
her mouth a swollen black doughnut. A young 
man trembling in bed, incoherent, who soaked 
himself in kerosene to blow himself up. A house- 
wife who spilled a deep-fat fryer and slipped in 
the grease, falling into the puddle and lying 
there, unable to rise because of an injured back. 
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A two-year-old boy burned in the house fire that 
killed his mother. A 30-year-old woman pulled 
from a burning house, who weeps for her lost face. 
This is heartbreak, this is tragedy without a shred 
of sentimentality, without room for romance or 
morals or poetry, no room for anything but a 
speechless wonder. Like the lost, dead love of 
Galatea, “I rage, I melt, I burn.” 


J ered, one of the twins, is almost dead. He 
arrived with 67 percent of his body burned, 
most of it “full-thickness” — what used to be 
called third degree. The skin, fat, muscles, blood 
vessels, and nerves are all destroyed in a full- 
thickness burn, cooked like the white of an egg. 
Such burns, with the nerves gone, are curiously 
painless. Jered had the imprint of a baby blanket 
on his forehead, the ribbed pattern burned into 
his scalp, and his airway was filled with soot. He 
may have been poisoned by the nylon fumes of 
the burning blanket. His brother Michael is 
burned almost as deeply, but Michael’s lungs 
are almost clear, so he has a much better chance 


at survival. 


Jered is doped with morphine and Valium to 
keep him from fighting the ventilator that breathes 
for him. “I think we’re going to get them both 
well,” says the medical director, a surgeon, “but 
it’s going to be a case of zero mistakes.” 


A curious fact of house fire burns is that one need 
not be touched by the flames to be so badly hurt. 
Jered and Michael were pulled from a bedroom 
not yet burning. Houses on fire grow extraordi- 
narily hot in a few short minutes — 1200 degrees, 
1500 degrees Fahrenheit — and the skin chars 
and crisps away as though it were in a kiin. Our 
homes, our most precious belongings, are the 
worst kinds of poisons: upholstered chairs, paint, 
rugs, mattresses all smolder with toxic fumes that 
can mix with the water in the lungs to form acids 
— simple acids that burn from the inside out. 


n a room separate from both his brother and 
father — to prevent infections — Michael 
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is awake, angry, and bewildered. All was well a 
few days ago; whence came this sudden change? 
He mews and whines in his crib, face buried 

in the sheets and diapered bottom high in the 
air, trying to escape his restraints. He is being 
fed by an IV in his ankle and a tube down his 
nose into his stomach, and his toddler scram- 
bling could easily dislodge the precious tubes. 
Therefore, he is bound to the bars of the crib. 
He waves his thickly padded arms and tries to 
struggle with the nurse who comes to turn him. 
Twice a day his dressings are changed — in 

the tank. 


The tank is the dungeon, the bright, tiled room 
of dread. Michael’s nurse Linda tells me about a 
recent patient, a middle-aged woman. “She 
couldn’t sleep at night because she dreaded the 
tank. The first thing she’d say to me in the morning 
was, ‘Let’s get it over with.’ It was terribly pain- 
ful for her. Then she'd spend the rest of the day 
thinking about how many hours until her next 
tanking. When I’d bring her pain medication to 
her, she’d say, ‘Oh, now it’s only 30 minutes until 
I go in the tank!” 


The tank is out of vogue in some places now, but 
it is standard procedure at this particular unit, 
one of the largest and most respected in the 
country. Almost every patient here will be tanked 
for at least part of his stay, some twice daily for 
many weeks. 


The tank or tub is often a stainless steel table 
with high sides and drains, not unlike the tables 
used for autopsies. Other tubs are like giant 
shiny spas, many feet wide and long and deep 
enough to soak in. The patient is either scrubbed 
and showered with a nozzle or soaked in water, 
to help peel off dressings, wash off medicine, 
and soften the dead skin, which must be cut or 
shaved off. Patients are immediately tanked 
when they arrive from the ambulance, to clean 
the wounds and protect against infection. It is 
often the nurses’ job, when they bathe, to take 


forceps and knives or scissors and pull up patches : 


of dead skin and muscle, clipping until the 
wound is clean. A full-thickness burn is painless, 
but when the edges begin, ever so slightly, to 
heal, the fresh new pain fibers are electrically 
sensitive when exposed to air, washed, touched, 
scubbed. All partial-thickness burns — first and 
second degree — are exquisitely painful froni the 
beginning. Remember grabbing the pan without 
a potholder, pulling back in pain before the 
realization is conscious? Remember the angry 
red, the blister? Imagine two-thirds of your body. 


The burn patient is lowered 
into the “tank,” properly called 
a Hubbard tank. The swirling 
waters simulate motion and 


keep the grafted areas clean. 
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ven with burns covering 95 percent of the 

body, people are often lucid when admitted 
to the hospital, some even euphoric before laps- 
ing into unconsciousness. Patients don’t realize 
how badly they are injured because at first there 
is no pain. All the fuss seems unnecessary, over- 
wrought, a bit silly. But with time a dream state 
of dissociation begins, separate from the exper- 
ience, and it can be either a happy fantasy or a 
repetitive nightmare in which the crisis is relived 
again and again. Some recovered patients cannot 
remember the first few weeks of treatment and 
critical care. Pain without memory. Is it real? 


ime for Michael to go in the tank. He is 

carried into the room fully bandaged. I 
wheel his IV pole behind. Three nurses gather 
round the tub, masked and gowned with sterile 
gloves on, as though in surgery. Using scissors, 
one nurse begins to cut away the thick gauze 
around his chest while another unwinds the roll 
around his leg. .I can’t tell who is who; I open 
packages when supplies run out, hold a bandage 
so it won’t unfurl. 


As his dressings come off, Michael begins to roll 
from side to side, struggling to get on his hands 
and knees, away. All three nurses work to hold 
him still. As each limb is exposed, the skin is 
scrubbed with antiseptic soap and showered, two 
and three times, and patches of dead skin are 
clipped off. I try to stroke his head, greasy with 


ointment and sweat, and he seems unaware of 
the attention. I feel shocked, cold, like a victim 
of unexplained violence. His hands, his feet, his 
face are all badly burned. He wiggles and cries 
in a steady ululation, alien, growling through a 
smoke-sore throat. 
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Treatment of Burns 


Once the wounds are clean, the nurses slather a 
white antibiotic cream called Silvadene in thick 
coats all over his body, wrap whole rolls of soft 
gauze around each area, and then cover his legs, 
arms, and trunk with mesh gauze (Stockinette), a 
highly elastic cotton tubing that can be cut and 
shaped like clothing to hold the dressings in place. 
Each finger and toe is painstakingly separated 
and wrapped singly. Ties cut off surgical masks 
are used to bind the Stockinette pieces together 
until, almost an hour after beginning, Michael is 
clothed from head to toe in a thick, mesh-white 
bodysuit with small holes for his eyes and mouth. 
He waves his arms, padded oars, helplessly. I ask 
Linda how long before his next tubbing. She 
laughs: “You’re just like my patients! Don’t 

dwell on it.” In eight hours the process will 

begin again. 

Now Linda holds him. She sits in a wooden rocking 
chair around the corner from the open door, with 
the lights down low, and pulls the bound boy up 
against her uniform. She whispers to him through 
her mask. Linda is trying to get pregnant and is 
afraid she might be infertile. Michael quiets, stills 


her breast and the arm which encircles him. 


full-thickness burn of one-inch diameter 
will take over three months to heal spon- 
taneously. Because of these exceedingly long 
periods, all full-thickness burns and many par- 
tial-thickness burns are closed surgically. One 
method, especially for smaller burns, is called 
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his movements, and presses his face tight in between | 


Patient wrapped in 
silver nitrate dressing. 


“excision and closure.” In surgery, the entire 
burn is excised — cut out — and then neighbor- 
ing skin is pulled over to close the wound much 
as a regular surgical wound is closed. There 

is the chance for considerable loss of blood in 
such a procedure. Most large-area burns are 
closed with grafts, to plug the hole through 
which life drains away. 


Grafts take three forms: xenografts, from 
another species (almost always pigskin); hemo- 
grafts, from cadavers; and isografts, the patient’s 
own skin. There is an odd exception: someone 
who has had a bone marrow transplant in the 
past may develop an immunity against his or her 
own skin and only be able to accept the bone 
marrow donor’s skin. So far the search for a 
good artificial skin has failed; nothing shares 
the porosity and elasticity of human skin. 


Pigskin is cheap, considering; a patch about 
three by four inches costs around $13. The skin is 
harvested in the slaughterhouse and bought by 
hospitals in sealed packages, frozen or dried. The 
same size patch of cadaver skin costs $59, because 
there isn’t as much to go around. Organ donors 
don’t usually think about skin when they agree to 
donate their own or a dead relative’s body parts, 
and they often refuse when specifically asked for 
skin. The idea causes disquiet somehow. A skin 
bank technician tells me that this is why they 
always try to get blanket consents for any organ. 


His is a specialized job. He is in charge of 
removing the skin from dead bodies once permis- 
sion is obtained, a procedure called harvesting. It 
must be done within hours of death, 24 at the 
most if the body has been refrigerated. He and 
his assistants will travel hundreds of miles on little 
or no notice to harvest. He keeps the skin in a 
heavy square freezer in a corner of his office, 
stored in liquid nitrogen at extremely low temper- 
atures. You handle this smoking material carefully, 
with gloves: it burns. 


A person borrows the skin of others only briefly. 
The body rejects it the same as if you tried to 
sew a gauze bandage on and call it fur. No one’s 
fooled. Pigskin and cadaver grafts will stay in 
place several days, covering the wound until the 
cells begin to regenerate (in a partial-thickness 
wound) or a victim’s own skin can be harvested 
for a permanent graft. 


You go to your grafting surgery a sheep to the 
fleecing. The skin is removed, delicately, with in- 
struments called dermatomes and dermabraders. 
Manual or electric, large or small, they are like 
souped-up cheese slicers. Gloved hands slide the 
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An air-powered dermatone shaves an 
ultrathin fabric of living skin off a 
healthy leg to graft onto the burn area. 


Burns: A Team Approach 


knives along and peel the skin off in fine transpar- 
ent sheets. Split-thickness grafts, most common, 
are simply the fragile top layer. Deep split-thick- 
ness and full-thickness grafts are thicker chunks 
with better blood supplies, promising better cos- 
metic results for faces and hands. Oh, those ana- 
tomic apportionments of the skin we hold so dear. 


Weeks from now, when the sites are healed, they 
may be stripped again — and even again. Almost 
any part of the body can be used, including the 
scalp. (To graft an eyebrow, of course, one goes 
first to the scalp and its hair follicles.) If only a 
little unburned skin remains, the graft can be 
turned into mesh in a machine called a skin- 
expander, stretched to a great size, and laid along 
the wound like a net stocking. New skin grows 
between the wickerwork, forming scars of lace. 


“T never get bored,” Linda tells me. “What I get 
tired of is causing pain.” But the pain — that. 
is the point. 


Luke is a 25-year-old man who tried to kill him- 
self three weeks ago. He removed all his clothes, 
poured kerosene over his body, and ignited it. 
The flare must have been glorious. He came to 
the burn unit with 65 percent of his body burned, 
almost all of it full-thickness. This is at the edge 
of what is called “unprecedented survival.” 
Because Luke is young and otherwise healthy 
and because his lungs were only slightly injured, 
he has a chance. He arrived coherent enough to 
say that he had tried to kill himself, and since 
then he has been almost completely nonverbal, 
apparently delirious. The first paper in his al- 
ready thick chart is a detailed discussion of the 
state law allowing medical care for “incom- 
petent” adults. 


ost of the damage was done to his legs, 

although his arms, trunk, face, scalp, 
neck, and genitals are burned too. He does not 
go to the tank; he is bandaged in bed by a team 
of three nurses, who start with his legs. The 
dressings unroll, and already he is rising off 
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To extend preciously-acquired graft- 
ing skin, the tissue is sliced in a net 
pattern and expanded as a mesh over 
the burn. 


the bed as best he can, teeth bared, staring at 
the nurses. He growls and grunts. Luke’s legs are 
shredded and bloody, the feet a shiny black, the 
shins showing bare bones. As his thighs are 
washed, he lifts, trembling, off the bed as 
though an electric shock is running through him, 
back arched and lips drawn back in a grimace. 


Pain is the sacrament of burn care, the expecta- 
tion, essential, unavoidable. Patients are given 
narcotics in the half-hour before dressing changes, 
but they serve only to dull — to dissociate the 
pain. Combine the drugs, the routine, and the 
many procedures with the intense pain, and an 
aura of unreality is created; the patients float, 
dreaming, losing track of time and day and 
place. As you stand by the bed or tub you want 
to stop this pain. You want to do whatever can be 
done to take it away — give more drugs, stronger 
drugs, smother the cries with a nearby pillow, 
knock the moaning child out just so she'll stop. 
Your helplessness is palpable. Your job is to 
cause more pain. 


One researcher describes it as a “kaleidoscopic 
experience, a series of discrete, severely painful 
procedures punctuating the day and night.” It 
has a quality beyond ordinary pain, beyond the 
ache of a fractured leg or a fresh surgical wound; 
I think this is so because it carries with it mutila- 
tion and mutation, the demand for a new face, a 
new life. A person is literally unraveled by the 
pain, rent open, peeled. Burn pain is a leap 
beyond: “In the realm of suffering, affliction is 
something apart, specific, and irreducible. It is 
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quite a different thing from simple suffering.” 
When Simone Weil wrote these words, she meant 
to show the reader a road to God. She is not the 
first to find in physical pain and psychic suffer- 
ing a trial and a purpose. To Elaine Scarry, it is 
“the making and unmaking of the world.” Aris- 
totle cautioned us that the wise person looks not 
for pleasure, but merely for freedom from pain. 
This is all the burned person begs for; if he begs 
for God, it is only for His intervention. For a life 
in which he needn’t beg for God in pain. 


Burn wounds are wrapped with 36 
layers of gauze kept continuously 
moist with silver nitrate solution. 


T° stand by a bedside and pull the bandages 
off the wounds, however gently, is to par- 
ticipate in this affliction. But the bandages must 
be changed. How odd, then, that people who 
spend their professional lives in burn care can- 
not agree about the nature — or even the 
strength — of this pain. 


When C. S. Lewis lost his wife to cancer, he ex- 
horted a God he was no longer sure he believed in: 
“Already, month by month and week by week 
you broke her body on the wheel whilst she still 
wore it. Is it not yet enough?” 


There is a long-standing argument among the 
researchers. Although all agree.that the pain can 
be excruciating, disagreement remains on how 
constant and how disrupting the pain is to the 
patient. To be the perpetuator of frequent intense 
pain appeals to few of us, and I suspect the 
elaborate efforts of some writers to downplay the 
problem represents a desire to be free of it, to 


atone for it. The textbooks themselves devote 
precious little space to pain: a 1982 burn-care 
text of over 550 pages discusses pain for less than 
4 pages, in scattered paragraphs. A study of nurses’ 
attitudes toward burn pain concluded that over 
half delayed giving narcotics in order to reduce 
the chance of addiction. Another study, in which 
both nurses and patients were interviewed, found 
that the patients claim their pain is worse and 
their medication less effective than nurses believe 
it to be. 


The writers are particularly careful to remind 
their peers that what /ooks like pain may in fact 
be simply anxiety, fear, or depression and that we 
mustn’t be too easily manipulated by the patient. 
How embarrassing for a physician to discover 
that her young charge afflicted with third-degree 
burns of the legs and genitals was merely pulling 
the wool over her eyes, that he was not really 
hurting that much, that he could have survived — 
another hour or four without his morphine! 
Such deception makes a fool out of the doctor 
and nurse, who have been unnecessarily generous 
with their goods. After all, anxiety, fear, depression 
— all these conditions can be treated separately, 
charted differently, discussed apart. The pain 
must not be given weight merely because the 
patient claims it exists, because the patient is 
under the mistaken impression that he or she 
may be pain-free, and such is not the case. The 
search is on for a scientific measurement of pain 
in order to make it objectively real. 


esearch is done to prove that pain hurts 
because so little can be done to relieve it. 
It is not just a matter of giving more narcotics. 
Too many narcotics can depress the respiratory 
system, leading to shallow, ineffective breath, 
a problem that becomes very serious for a per- 
son with smoke-inhalation damage. Narcotics 
add to the dreamy, otherworldly quality of the 
unit and can make fear and anxiety worse by 
taking away a sense of control. And fear and 
anxiety do increase pain, without a doubt, so 
their presence is relevant. The desire for an ob- 
jective measurement and a source of blame stems 
not just from guilt, but from impotence. 


In this light, the casual attitude of the staff takes 
on a tender side. Dressing changes and tubbings 
are often accompanied not only by nurturing 
words and calm explanations, but by conversa- 
tion between staff about family and personal 
problems, sports, recipes, troubles with the 
supervisor or schedule, diets, and the latest group 
of medical students. Without this detachment, 
the pain strikes you in the face like a haymaker, 
like an unexpected splash of cold water. That 
visceral urge to be rid of it — to make it go away 
— would win out. To stay on the job you have to 
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be able to hold up the trembling leg, hold down 
the struggling child, and think of other things. 


Animals can be made crazy by unpredictable, 
uncontrollable pain. Researchers call it “experi- 
mental neurosis.” The concept is well-known to 
professional torturers. It is not the intensity of 
the pain alone that breaks a person down — it is 
not knowing when it will occur, having no way to 
anticipate, prepare for or control it, not being 
able to associate the pain with anything you have 
done to deserve it. It shatters the defenses. 


Learned helplessness is a kind of experimental 
neurosis in which the person quits fighting and 
withdraws. It is characterized by “agitation 
followed by lethargy and depression, feeding 
disturbances, decreased ability to learn new asso- 
ciations between responses and outcomes, and 
chronic anxiety. Burn victims are. . . eventually 
unable to distinguish painful from non-painful 
events.” In a very real sense, this is only a logical 
extension of surrender, the rendering up of the 
identity to the demands of the caregivers. Sick 
people are allowed to deviate, exempt themselves 
from responsibility, put themselves in the hands 
of others. 


adjustment” to the role, though, 
carries the requirement that the sick person 
acknowledge that to be sick is bad. Being sick, 
you must work to overcome it, cooperate with 
the authorities, agree to return to health if pos- 
sible. Too much withdrawal, too much surrender, 
becomes a negative thing — maladjustment. 
Many burned children begin to withdraw and 
become passive within a few days of the injury, 
lapsing into a kind of flaccid unconsciousness 
when the “painful events” begin. The organism 
has an instinct for survival, to preserve the 
fighting energy for a later time, when it may 
make a difference. The lack of control is 
everything. Burned children are like rats in cages 
with electrically impregnated floors who, once 
they discover that there is no escape when the 
shocks begin, lie still and quiescent until the 
shocks are over. Such rats eventually make no 
attempt to leave even when an exit is offered, but 
stare at the open door as though it were beyond 
understanding. No wonder, then, that badly 
burned children have long-term, sometimes 
lifelong, psychological troubles. 


cars are not inert, inanimate material. 

They are alive but dormant, and they can 
continue to grow and change for years. The 
healing of a burn wound is complex, a dance 
of skin cells and connective tissue that varies 
with every individual. People have a level of 
“burn resistance” which is thought to have 
a genetic base and which helps determine how 
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Severely burned flesh is 
purposely sliced by the 
surgeon to release the 
stress and improve cir- 
culation of fire-swollen 
tissue. This incision is 
called an escharotomy, 
and is cut in a lazy-S 
pattern on limbs. 


their wounds heal. After the first few days of aS 
care, in all but the most critically ill, concern 
with scars becomes second only to pain — and 
eventually surpasses it. 


Grafted areas almost always appear better than a 
similar wound allowed to heal by itself. But 
grafted areas tend to perspire less, produce less 
oil, itch, and have scattered and sparse hair 
growth. The new skin, grafted or not, can’t be 
exposed to sunlight for over a year, and for many 
months it is sensitive to friction and temperature 
changes, bubbling up with blisters from even a 
small irritation. 


Most grafts are the paper-thin, split-thickness 
type. Full-thickness grafts, used most often on 
the face, hands, feet, and joints, have another 
oddity: if taken from an area of the body with 
more fat deposits, such as the outer thigh or 
abdomen, the graft can gain weight in its new 
home as though it had never moved, grow thick 
and soft and flaccid. 


Bu: skin changes color. The melano- 
cytes, cells in skin that determine both 
original color and how much a person will tan, 
behave erratically and unpredictably as a burn 
heals. A dark person becomes lighter in spots, 
a lighter person gets patched with dark areas. 
Makeup is little help. A black nurse who works 
with burn patients says, “There are no products 
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hard and in high-ribbed ridges. They are parti- 
cularly attracted to the face, and blacks are at the 
highest risk. A young man in the clinic has a 
back covered with them, running across him like 
smooth, cooled lava or a groundcover of mush- 
rooms all melded together. They have a life of 
their own, apart from the skin around them, from 
one’s wishes, one’s dreams. The young man watches 
me watch him, his eyes brimming, ashamed. 


These scars also have a great many — too many 
— blood vessels, so that they are bright red in 
color. They can grow and change for many years. 
This rank and vegetal growth mocks a person 
long after the wounds are healed, after he or she 
is pronounced well, even dictating clothing. 


A badly burned person wears a new sheath of 
skin, for life. The skin is like an unwelcome gar- 
ment, like wool underwear in July. But on top of 
this goes more: they are called pressure garments. 
They fit particular areas — hands, legs, chests. 
+ eS re Worn 24 hours a day, winter and summer, they 
are hot. They are restrictive. Over time they will 
Scar formation is reduced by wearing body garments compress hard, rigid scars to a softer, less osten- 
and splints that place constant pressure on the heal- tatious shape. They are a flag, a sign, another 
ing burn. Sometimes, to shape feet, stiff boots are idiosyncrasy of the burned. The pressure garments 
added over them. - can help with all but the face. Badly scarred 
faces are in a category of their own. 


on the market currently that will work for black = «without their faces, human beings could hardly 
skin. People are as disappointed with theatrical —_ he human at all,” writes Norman Bernstein, a 
paws that looks theatrical as with the burn it- psychiatrist and the author of a book devoted to 
self.” Makeup of any kind irritates the highly the emotional problem of people with disfigured 
sensitive new skin, clogs already dry pores, and = — faces. All our ideals of beauty and ugliness begin 
a rashes and blisters. Surgeons, if they have —_ with the face. Our ideal of the soul, of the mirror 
the leeway, try to match skin color in a graft, each person can hold for another, of expression 
but often there isn’t enough skin to worry about) = ang duplicity and the recognition of common 
such niceties. Some surgeons have even attempted experience, begins in the face. People who have 


to tattoo grafts to improve the color. lost their faces are not handicapped. They are 
Certain scars have a life and purpose all their eunuchs. Others cannot bear to look upon them; 
own. These are the keloid and hypertrophic scars, if they could, they would be met by a stiff, mum- 
fungating and florid tissue that spreads across mified bed of scars that cannot show emotion. 


the line of injury over healthy skin, massive and They die a social death, if not a physical one. 


Fingers are difficult to graft, because of their shape 
and the need to keep mobile. Tiny fingers pose the 
additional problem of growing bones, which push 
against slowly healing grafts. Between fingers and 
toes grow blankets of tight red skin that weld joints 
together, despite the most diligent care. 


Another method is traction and forced positioning. 
Tiny pins are drilled into or glued onto the fingernails 
and the hand hung by these pins from a rack. Pins can 
be inserted in ankles, wrists, even chins to hold a joint 
in a certain position. The devices used to string up a 
joint have been named banjos, hayrakes, and halos for 
their shapes. To keep a chin and chest from welding 
together, a person with neck burns may lie with head 
hyperextended for weeks, looking at the juncture of 
wall and ceiling. After traction come the splints, worn 
all day and night and removed only for range-of- 
motion exercises. 
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Said Dante in Hell: 
And I, when he stretched out his arm to 
me/Searched his baked features closely, till 
at last/I traced his image from my memory 
/In spite of the burnt crust. 
The neurologist Oliver Sacks, speaking of the 
similar fate of the Parkinson’s disease patient, 
calls it “ontological outrage.” 


Masks, not pressure garments, are made to treat 
facial scars. Technicians who specialize in the 
work make molds of the person’s scarred face 
and then whittle down the result to an approx- 
imation of its former self. A mask is cut from 
the mold and fitted with straps, and holes are 
cut for the eyes, nose, and mouth. The masks are 
either transparent or opaque, as the person wishes; 
some appreciate the transparency and feel less 
isolated; others welcome the opaque curtain that 
hides their mutilation from others. Like the 
stockings, the masks are worn all day and night 
for nine months to a year. I almost want to go 
have a cast thrown for myself, just in case, to 
ensure the best resemblance if the need arises. 


The possibilities are astounding. Synthetic ears 
and noses, built-up chins and fleshed-out cheeks, 
transplanted eyebrows and grafted lids all form 
in the hands of plastic surgeons and their lab | 
technicians. If an eye has been destroyed, an 
artificial one can be fitted into a reconstructed 
socket. Lips that are burned badly enough to be 
excised in surgery can be regrown by a flap of 
the tongue; several years after such an operation, 
the tongue is usually mobile and appears normal, 
and the new lip is only mildly redder and bumpier 
than its predecessor. Mouths can also be reformed 
with “mouth-expanders,” orthodontic appliances 
gone wild that stretch the lips wide and open. 
Textbooks show us before-and-after pictures, show 
first the monstrous gap, then the presumably 
contented model attempting to smile, a bit awk- 
wardly, for the camera. Sometimes the pictures 
have black slashes across the eyes, as though they 
had been found in a raid on a pornography store. 
I find this especially odd: who would recognize 
these stricken countenances? 


person may put his or her face on in the 

morning, after it has lain all night on the 
dresser. The ear and nose and even the eye can 
be attached to a thick pair of glasses, and it all 
goes on at once, with a tuck here and there. The 
prostheses become the person’s real face, not a 
crutch, as much a part of him or her as the skin 
used to be. The results are unpredictable, but 
often surprisingly realistic from a distance; even 
pores and freckles can be created. It can be 
enough that a person will go to the grocery store, 
to the bank, for a walk, without too many heads 
turning, too many children pointing. But if we 
live somewhere in our bodies — if, like 
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though God quit making him in a fit of pique. He 


Pictorial History of Medicine 


Facial prosthetics 

in antique display 

case. Artificial face 
parts are needed when 
sophisticated surgery 

is unable to create a 
reasonable likeness of 
nose, ear, or eye socket. 


Dr. Sassall, we can’t be touched around the eyes — 
what happens when the eyes are lost? The womb, 
the source, is violated and the self leaks out. 


In his book, Norman Bernstein tells the story of 
Robert C., who was burned in a car accident at 
the age of 21. He was a hitchhiker, a soldier going 
home on leave, and when the car he was riding in 
crashed into a semi truck, he was thrown clear of 
the wreckage. He ran into the flames and pulled 
the driver out, a hero. The driver died, and 
Robert was deeply burned on the arms and face. 
He lost eight fingers, both ears, his nose, his 
eyelids, and almost all his facial skin and hair. 
Bernstein shows us a picture of Robert midway 
through his recovery. He is minimalist, taut. His 
eyes are too large, too wet, unframed by lids and 
lashes. The eye globes seem to bulge out of the 
white face. His nose is two holes, a little bloody. 
Why go on? Robert seems unfinished, cruelly so, as 


is fetal without being smooth, rough, accidental. > 
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Large, ambitious grafts have a better chance of tak- 
ing when the borrowed skin is rooted to the working 
blood vessels in sound tissue. Tubes of skin are moved 
from the ribs to the arm, then attached to recon- 
struct the neck. 


“Each person who looked at Robert had to make 
an effort to think of him as a human being. Some 
children have come up to him when he was sitting 
in a car and asked ‘what he was’ and how he 
came to look that way. While he was visiting a 
friend’s house, a teenage girl walked into the 
room and saw him. She said what a horrible- 
looking mask he was wearing and tried to remove 
it.” Robert lives with his parents, who care for 
him like a toddler because of his lost fingers. He 
rarely leaves the house, living on the insurance 
settlement that followed the accident. “As he 
spoke to me alone he began to talk about the 
hopelessness of his life and how people always 
turn to look at him. He said he could bear small 
children because they said what was on their 
mind, but adults were ‘more sneaky,’ and pre- 
tended not to see him, and then turned around 
and nudged each other.” As, I fear, would I. 


Treatment of Burns 


Before surgery on 
this page, after sur- 
gery on the next. This 
man’s face was de- 
formed by a drastic 
chemical accident. 
Chemicals burn like 
fire, only their oxi- 
dation lacks flame. 


“NAT 


Robert can’t wipe himself after he goes to the 
bathroom (he has no fingers), can’t pull up his 
pants, button a shirt, or feed himself. An artifi- 
cial hand has thus far been impractical because 
of the tenderness of the skin on his arms. “I 
think there is no good solution to his anxieties,” 
ends Bernstein, sadly. Dante followed Virgil into 
hell and wept — and Virgil turned on him in 
contempt. “Still?” he demanded. “Still like the 
other fools? There is no place for pity here.” 


ith a child we would never quit. With 
an adult — maybe, only if there was no 
hope of survival, no chance,” a burn specialist 
tells me, standing in the door of Jered’s room, 
where he still lies unconscious on a ventilator. 
Jered’s lungs have suddenly filled with fluid; his 
blood pressure is erratic. The doctor means 
never, no matter the prospects. Such is the nature 
of technology: it sets a standard, a constantly 
escalating standard that must be met. Once 
started, it is very hard to stop. No one wants to 
pull a plug alone, be the judge, take the risk. 
There is always the slight possibility that one 

is wrong, and even more of a possibility that 
someone will claim you are. 


Much has been written about the zealousness of 
doctors, their secret and public motivation not to 
quit. I know I have a different morality from 
these doctors — and that they see me as the odd 
one out. But I don’t think, in the end, that my 
motivation and theirs are all that polar. We want 
to see less suffering in the world — that is all. 
Where we part ways is just how much a kind of 
suffering death would be, to such a child as Jered, 
to countless other sick and dying people in hos- 
pitals around the country. Here we part as nurse 
and physician, as women and men, as more. It is 
a greater pain, to me, to watch the ventilator 
breathe than to wash the body. Is it to Jered? 
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n 1977, a nurse and physician published 
an unusual article in the New England 

Journal of Medicine. The authors revealed that 
in their burn center they had gradually adopted 
a policy of “autonomy” for burn patients so 
badly injured that survival was unprecedented, 
either because of age or the degree of burn or 
both. In such cases, the entire burn team enters 
the patient’s room while the physician explains 
the situation. “The presence of the burn team 
serves to witness and validate the patient’s desires 
and requests, gives consensus to the gravity of 
the situation, and supports the physician member 
of the team in this delicate, painful task.” While 
the patient is still lucid, the doctor explains that 
death must be expected whether or not treatment 
is intensely given. “At this point, those who inter- 
pret the diagnosis of a burn without precedent of 
survival as an indication to avoid heroic measures 
typically become quite peaceful.” Of the adults 
admitted to this unit in the two years preceding 
the article, 24 were given this choice. Twenty-one 
chose to forego treatment. All 24 died. 


The hours that follow involve comfort care alone. 
Pain is controlled as much as possible, but com- 
plete sedation is avoided. No ventilators are used, 
so the patients can speak. No antibiotics, supple- 
mental feedings, or surgery are begun, oxygen is 
given only to relieve discomfort, and dressings 
are changed as quickly as possible and only to 
maintain comfort. Mental health workers, such 
as a psychiatrist, are available, visiting hours are 
increased, and religious counselors are given ac- 
cess to the patient. By all reports, such patients 
generally remain cheerful before lapsing into a 
coma and dying. Since this article appeared, sev- 
eral other burn units have formally adopted what 
are called “comfort care protocols.” One unit has 
a detailed, graphic method of deciding the treat- 
ment choices for people with burns of varying 
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likelihood of survival. In this hospital, a person 
who has less than 5 percent chance of survival 
is offered comfort care alone; but people with 
5 to 10 percent chance of survival and whose 
“specific injuries will drastically affect their 
quality of life” are also given the choice, as are 
people who made serious suicide attempts. In a 
strange twist on the controlling paternalism of 
medicine, a physician may even prohibit aggres- 
sive treatment against a family’s or patient’s 
wishes. “This grave risk is rarely taken,” the 
article states, “and then only when compassion 
clearly demands it.” 


omfort care, years later, is still a pro- 

tocol at only a few burn units. A number 
of other units practice it, no doubt, in certain 
select and indisputable cases. Yet few, very few, 
want to go on record. The publication of that 
first article, in 1977, was an act of considerable 
courage on the part of the authors, however 
sensible and humane their explanation. 


As long as the injury is so dreadful that no 

one is known to have lived through such a thing, 
these choices are hard to argue against. But many 
patients who are likely to live also express a wish 
to die. | am told of a number of patients who, 
months after their discharge from the hospital, 
thanked the staff for refusing to let them die 
when they themselves begged for it. “They know 
the difference between pain and despair,” says 
one nurse, and I fear she is being a bit glib. Per- 
haps, lying there, we would all at first want death 
and then change our minds. Not everyone who 
survives expresses gratitude. Many spend the rest 
of their lives trying to find a reason for it. Un- 
certainty is the birth child of technology, which 
throws shades of gray in a mechanistic world. 
This is not unlike the neonatal intensive care unit 
and its riddles. If not us, who? >» 


Through the use of 
“pedicle tube” skin 
grafting as diagramm- 
ed on the previous 
page, this patient’s 
face was repaired 
with a total | 
reconstruction of his 
nose. Done in China, 
which is famously 
skilled in burn 


surgery. 
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Contemporary Burn Management 


Dog skin is grafted temporarily over full-thickness 
burns as an immediate first aid. Three days later, 

these patches will be removed and superceded by 

grafts from the patient’s own body. 


f there is a best in this world of woe, it 

is best to be burned very young, to grow 
up with your scars, and consider them — as 
much as possible — a part of yourself. It is best 
to be burned in places like the back, the thighs, 
parts of our anatomy rarely exposed. It is worst, 
always, to be burned on the face and the hands, 
or to be burned as a teenager or young adult. For 
all a child can cry in homesickness, burn pain 
passes a limit; it violates a child’s innocence. 
Children expect the world to be hard. But this is 
more than hard. Adults have sinned, if you will. 
They know about consequences, secrets, and 
disenchantment. They know, in convoluted ways, 
without surprise, that pain will come, that there 
will be suffering. Adults can sense a past without 
pain and a future without pain, however dimly, 
in the midst of pain. Children can do none of 
this; they rise from their beds with the most ex- 
hausted and bewildered expressions: Why? And 
you, there, you and you, why do you do this to 
me? Why won’t you stop? 


O survive, One must find the name of . 
what has happened, make attribution, 

lay blame. Some blame God; others turn to 
God for solace. Some blame themselves, fate, 
family, kismet. Nancy blames luck — the bad 
luck that took her job, took away her insurance, 
gave her bronchitis, made her take medicine the 
night her house burned down. Her face is healed 
over now, although her arms are not, and her 
face is flushed red and swollen still as the thin 
scars settle in. With time, she will look well 
enough. The nurse tells me Nancy is depressed, 
asks for medication in the morning so she can 
sleep all day. The nurse is impatient with Nancy. 
“She’s 30 going on 12,” she chides. 


114 


For others, a bad burn can cleanse, freshen, 
direct. The flames clear the fallow field for new 
growth, strike away the weeds that shadow the 
young tree. This may be what happened to Luke, 
who set himself on fire several weeks ago. 


He is alert now. His right leg was amputated 
below the knee, and he lost a toe on the left foot. 
His stumps will be long in healing because they 
required grafting, and an artificial leg must wait. 
“Luke has a positive and constructive attitude 
toward the future. It’s almost as if he is looking 
forward to the weeks and months ahead. Of 
course, he barely comprehends what is ahead of 
him,” writes the nurse in charge of Luke’s care. 
“In our observations we see Luke as having ex- 
perienced a phase where he had ‘nothing to live 
for’ — no goals and objectives set for himself. 
Now that he has survived his injury he has goals 
and tasks he wants to achieve. His new physi- 
cal state has forced goals upon him which he 
has accepted. Now we see a very motivated 
young man.” 


“T am sending a thank you to all of you in the 
Burn Unit for the special care and love you gave.” 
“How could we possibly express our feelings and 
gratitude to all of you sufficiently?” “Not a 
night goes by that I don’t think of all of you 
hard at work.” “Thanks for taking good care of 
my baby.” These are excerpts from letters written 
by former patients and their families to the staff 
of one burn unit. 


Little Michael went home with his father today, 
just a month after the fire. His is an unusual 
recovery, rapid and uncomplicated. It’s far from 
over, of course: he will wear pressure garments 
on his chest and hands for another 18 months, 
and stockings or a mask on his face. 
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Zero mistakes. Jered is still alive. His burn 
wounds are almost healed, but he remains in 
critical condition and he is still on the ventilator. 
“His lungs are like those of a 60-year-old man 
with chronic lung disease,” says the head nurse. 
The smoke inhalation, the high oxygen, the venti- 
lator pressure have all caused permanent damage. 
To wean him off the machine will require “accept- 
ing lower oxygen levels” in his blood than one 
wants a child to have. We are in the neonatal unit 
once again, and no one wants to stop. Jered has 
been saved from certain death only to be con- 
signed to an uncertain life, a respirator baby. His 
bill is past six figures, and who will pay? For that 
matter, what are we afraid of? He opens his eyes 
when you call his name; he winces with pain. These 
are the positive signs. No one has investigated the 
damage to his brain; no EEG yet. I wonder why. 
Would it only add another shade of gray? 


Ow can we comprehend what lies ahead? 
Children can be so cruel; adults in their 

cowardice can be even more so. Bernstein tells 
a little story in passing: 
“James was a 14-year-old who had sustained 
facial and neck burns in a house fire. He returned 
to school, where he had always been a marginal 
student. When he was called on in class and failed 
to answer a question, the teacher asked, ‘What’s 
the matter? Did they also burn your brains out?’ ” 


The world has always had the occasional freak, 
the Elephant Man and rubber-faced woman, the 
extraordinarily tall and immensely fat, and these 
people have held some kind of oddly privileged 
status in history. Appearing singly, without ex- 
planation, they pique our pity and curiosity with- 
out any true threat. They are modern Minotaurs, 
symbols of good and evil, reduced to mortal status 


- and stripped of mystical powers. Like Janelle’s 


more rudely made cousins, freaks satisfy our an- 
thropomorphism, help us draw the circle tighter, 
define the boundaries. We haven’t learned toler- 
ance from mutation, only a kind of self-cente 
gratitude. 


Such can never be the case for the burned, 
because they are our creation. I have to think, 
tritely, of the banishments and persecution that 
lepers suffered because they had a deformity that 
could be caught, a contamination. Like leprosy, 
burns are a contamination, a contagion — an 
extremity that could strike us all. We turn away 
from a man in his thirties, both legs missing, 

as he wheels down the street because, however 
unconsciously, we fear he is a war veteran — a 
product. No simple genetic mystery here. So we 
turn from the burned with a quiver of the stomach, 
fearing for ourselves — our own special creation. 


Burned people only want their lives back. They 
want to live next door to us, shop at our stores, 
attend our schools, marry us. Are we asking too 
much of them, to make them try? Are we asking 


_ too much of ourselves? The subconscious terror 


fades so slowly. We gladly, gleefully, invite them 
to return from the dead (no, we insist), and then, 
holding the power of excommunication in the 
palms of our hands, we send them out alone. 
Perhaps those who not only survive in some con- 
tentment but thrive after a major burn are pilgrims 
in the wilderness, seeking the deeper meanings. 
Perhaps they are hallowed in some way by the 
shock of those around them, as though by a 
rarefied, ice-cold wind that etches away the 
rough edges. 


It is a new world they have passed into: “I am fire 
and air; my other elements I give to baser life.” = 


Will | suffer? 
How long? 
The psychological injuries 


of a burn pz.tient. 


A large burn won't 
necessarily destroy a 


Will | have another 
operation? Maybe more? 


Will | survive it? 


Will my disfigured body 


Will | be a cripple? invoke repulsion 


healthy, well-adjusted 
person, but a small burn 
can seriously disrupt 

_ aperson with other 


problems. 


Will | be able to work in 
the same place | worked 
prior to the accident? 


€ 
wy, 
7? What am | to do next? 
* 
* 


a Will my wife accept me? 
feelings of? 
ao Why did alt of this 
happen to me? 


Will | have ugly 
scars forever? 


With what effects? 
What about my physical 
and mental activity? 


Will my burn injury 
affect my income? 


What about my social 
life in the future? 
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Sears Early One Smoke Detector 


According to Consumer Reports, this is the best buy in 
smoke alarms. It combines two types of sensors, a pho- 
toelectric and an ionizer, which provided the quickest 
response fo fire out of the 24 models they tested. The 
alarms work on a small 9-volt battery that lasts a year; 
it beeps when the battery gets low. They recommend 
installing several. —Kevin Kelly 


Sears Early One 
Smoke Detector 


$42 (list price) 
$30 (mail order) from: 


Local Sears Catalog 
Merchandise 
Distribution Center 


Notesaf Tablet 

Holder 

(with tablet) from: 

$7.9 5 Brigade Quartermaster 

(additional tablets $1.49) Catalog $2.50 from: 

Fisher Space Pen rigade Quartermaster 
sner spe 266 Roswell Street 

$8.95 Marietta, GA 30060 


Brigade Quartermaster 
pouches and notebook 


| would hate to know the number of ideas, opportunities, 
phone numbers that | have missed for lack of an on-board 
pen and paper. | can’t count on shirt pockets, so stan- 
dard nerd-pak won't do, and that leaves nothing except 
the much-overlooked left rear pocket in male garb, which 
murders anything fragile. So those lovable mercenaries at 
Brigade Quartermaster came up with nonfragile imple- 
ments and carrier — the Notesaf Tablet Holder, of nylon 
packcloth, black, green, or camo, which stays robustly on 
duty in rear pocket. If your life is unbearably intrepid you 
can get a Stormsaf notebook ($3.95) to go in there which 
enjoys being written on during rain, snow, and heavy 
dew, but | settled for perfectly ordinary tablets (4°’ x 6” 
$1.49) from Brigade. | did, however, get their Fisher shorty 
Space Pen ($8.95), which buries nicely in a pocket on the 
Notesaf Holder and has resisted all punishment and 
stayed with me longer than any pen in my life. | now 
write upside down frequently (lying down usually, when 
the profoundest of thoughts occur) and can hardly wait 
for zero-gravity. —Stewart Brand 


People of the Lie 


This book forces you to deal with a complex issue — 
human evil — and it doesn’t give any easy answers. Peck 
suggests that evil is laziness carried to an extreme, or 
more accurately, that evil people resist growth, which is 
why we have a natural revulsion to them. He feels that 
evil people are aware of their own deficiencies and that 
they attack good people as a means to cover up. He also 
thinks that evil is oddly ineffective as a social force since 
it tends to serve as a beacon to warn people away. 


Yet, according to Peck, evil people continue to behave in 
this self-defeating way because they aren’t dedicated to 
reality, which is why he calls them People of the Lie. 


This book will be at odds with almost any belief system 
you have — whether youre a skeptic, atheist, believer, or 
agnostic. It may cause you pain, outrage, embarrassment. 
Its truth has potential for abuse; it’s a dangerous and 
challenging book. —David Hawkins 


The issue of naming is a theme of this work. It has 
already been touched on in diverse instances: science 
has failed to name evil as a subject for its scrutiny; the 
name of evil does not occur in the psychiatric lexicon; 
we have been reluctant to label specific individuals with 
the name of evil; in their presence, therefore, we may 
experience a nameless dread or revulsion; yet the naming 
of evil is not without danger. 


To name something correctly gives us a certain amount 
of power over it. 
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| have spent a good deal of time working in prisons with 
designated criminals. Almost never have | experienced 
them as evil people. Obviously they are destructive, and 
usually repetitively so. But there is a kind of randomness 
to their destructiveness. Moreover, although to the au- 
thorities they generally deny responsibility for their evil 
deeds, there is still a quality of openness to their wicked- 
ness. They themselves are quick to point this out, claiming 
that they have been caught precisely because they are 
the ‘honest criminals.”’ The truly evil, they will tell you, 
always reside outside of jail. Clearly these proclamations 
are self-justifying. They are also, | believe, accurate. 


It is a thesis of this book that evil can be defined as a 
specific form of mental illness and should be subject to 
at least the same intensity of scientific investigation that 
we would devote to some other major psychiatric disease. 


People of the Lie 
M. Scott Peck 
1983; 269 pp. 


$7.95 

($9.45 postpaid) from: 
Touchstone Books 
Simon & Schuster 
Attn.: Mail Order 
1230 Avenue of 

the Americas 

New York, NY 10020 


or Whole Earth Access 
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Making Love During Pregnancy 


Making Love During Pregnancy covers a subject that is 
mentioned only in passing in most books on pregnancy 
or sexuality. It will be helpful to any expectant mother 
and her lover in confronting their fears, both realistic 
and unfounded. 


Since many doctors offer no advice (or wrong advice) to 


those few bold enough to seek it, this book should be partic- 


ularly useful. Sexuality after pregnancy is also dealt with. 
—Walt Noiseux 

The rumor that orgasm may deprive the fetus of oxygen 

is based on the observable fact that there is a slight 

change in the fetal heart rate during orgasms. This is so 

small a change, however, that most scienfitic investigators 

— maintained that it has no adverse affect on the 

tus. 


Vaginal infections are nothing to be more afraid of in 
pregnancy than at other times. The fetus is safely pro- 
tected from any “‘dirt’’ that might be introduced into the 
vagina. He is inside an unbroken sac of fluid and that 
sac is safely protected within the uterus which is sealed 
off from the vagina by the cervix. One can’t help but 


Making Love 

During Pregnancy 

Elisabeth Bin 

and Libby Colman 

1982; 165 pp. 

$2.95 

($4.20 postpaid) from: 
ntam Books 


414 East Golf Road 
Des Plaines, IL 60016 


or Whole Earth Access 


wonder what was meant by “‘dirt’’; if there is a question 
of the man’s hygiene, it should be dealt with whether his 
wife is pregnant or not. 

“As far as sexual desire during pregnancy goes, I’d say 
that the first three months was normal. (We have been 
together for eight years and we have sex on the 
average of three times a week, but often going through 
phases of more or less.) Because my body didn’t look 
pregnant | didn’t really feel pregnant. (I had no morn- 
ing sickness or problems.)’’ 


Safe Natural Remedies 
for Discomforts of Pregnancy 


The experts at Planetree Health Resource Center say that 
this cheap, concise booklet dispenses big-book advice on 
how to get rid of the hurts of pregnancy without hurting 
your baby with pills. —Kevin Kelly 


We do not know of any painkillers that are 100% safe. 
Many doctors believe that during pregnancy acetamino- 
phen (brand names: Tylenol or Datril) are safer than 
aspirin. For an occasional headache (I—2 a month), 
Tylenol or Datril (I—2 tablets only) will probably be safe. 


flattens out the hollows at your 
seconds. Relax, letting your hips move back to where they 
were. Repeat as many times as comfortable. 
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Medicines Not to Be Used 
Aspirin should be taken onl 

when prescribed by a health care 
provider who knows you are 
pregnant. If aspirin is taken dur- 
ing the last month of pregnancy, 
it may produce increased bleeding 
in the mother during delivery 

or in the newborn baby. . . . 


Cold remedies (Contac, Coricidin, 
Allerest, Dristan, etc.) contain 

antihistamines, which have caused 
birth defects in animals and may 
be harmful to your unborn baby. 
Therefore, they are not recom- 

mended for use during pregnancy. 


Wear full-length support stockings 
when you are standing or walk- 
ing for a long time. Put them on 
before you get out of bed in the 
morning. Note: the best kind of 
support stockings are Bauer and 
Black or Jobst. Medi-Cal (Medic- 
aid) and some other health insur- 
ance policies will pay for these 
if you get a doctor’s prescription 
for them. 


Safe Natural 
Remedies for 
Discomforts 

of Pregnancy 
Coalition for the Medical 
Rights of Women 

1981; 30 pp. 


$2.25 

($3 postpaid) from: 
Coalition for the Medical 
Rights of Women 

2845 24th Street 

San Francisco, CA 94110 


or Whole Earth Access 
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‘LEARNING 


by John Bear, Ph.D 


O"WONDER more 

than 25 million Amer- 

icans have left a college 

degree program un- 
completed. College is vastly more 
expensive than most people think. 
“Going off to college” takes you out 
of the job market (other than low- 
paying, part-time student jobs) for 
years. Not only does a typical 
bachelor’s degree cost forty to fifty 
thousand dollars, you must also sub- 
tract another fifty or sixty thousand 
for the four years of salary that you 
didn’t earn during this period. 
A few years ago (NWEC p. 573), I 
discussed the rapidly growing trend 
toward “non-traditional” degree 
ee programs, or ways and means of 
ee earning bachelor’s, master’s, doc- 

torates, and law degrees entirely, 
or almost entirely, by home study. 


Happily, the number of programs 
just keeps on growing. For example: 
© The University of the State of 
New York and other fully-accredited 
state universities offer bachelor’s 
degrees that can be earned totally by 
correspondence at a cost that can 

be under $500. 

© City University in Seattle is offer- 
ing its M.B.A. electronically; you 
can complete the degree without 
ever getting up from your IBM, 
Apple, or Commodore computer, 
wherever in the world you live. 


© The University of London and 
several other major international 
universities have Ph.D programs 
that can be completed entirely by 
correspondence study, plus an exam 
taken at the nearest embassy or 
consulate. 


® Hundreds of people have passed 
various Bar Exams and entered the 
practice of law without ever setting 


EDUCATION 


, (AND DEGREES) 


MAIL 


, (OR MODEM) 


foot in a law school; all their work 
was done at home by mail, telephone, 
or computer modem. 


What makes it all possible is the 
still-controversial concept of credit 
for life experience learning. Pro- 
ponents of this notion claim that if 
you know something, it doesn’t mat- 
ter how you learned it; you should 
get college credit for it. If you are 
fluent in German, they say, what _ 
difference does it make whether you 
learned it in college classes, from 
your grandmother, from Berlitz, or 
because you once lived in Germany? 
You deserve the same number of 
credits as if you had attended German 
classes at the state university for 


four years. 


On the other hand, some people 
insist that meaningful learning can 
take place only in a college 
classroom. They allow that some 
credit could be given for off-campus 
learning, but to award an entire 
degree for work done at home or on 
the job somehow subverts the educa- 
tional process (and cuts down on 
attendance at the football games). 


Only three accredited schools will 
award degrees based entirely on 
things you did before you enrolled: 
the University of the State of New 
York, Edison State College in New 
Jersey, and Charter Oak College in 
Connecticut. But scores of other 
schools have programs that offer 
generous credit for prior learning, 
and then require as little as one 
semester of new work, either on 
campus or by correspondence, to 


earn a degree. 
These are some of the best programs 
available. 


Bachelor’s Degrees 


© University of the State of New 
York, Regents College, Cultural 
Education Center, Albany, NY 
12230. No faculty. No campus. No 
courses. No library. No football 
team. Just universally accepted, 
accredited associate’s and bachelor’s 
degrees in almost any subject based 
on prior coursework, exams, corre- 
spondence courses, and/or assessment 
of nonschool learning experiences. 
100 percent by correspondence. 


® University of London, Senate 
House, Malet St., London WCIE 
7HU, England. Nonresident degrees 
have been offered for over 140 years. 
For the bachelor’s degree you enroll, 
wait three years, then take a day or 
two of exams at your nearest con- 
sulate. The university doesn’t care 
what you do during those three years. 
You can take classes elsewhere, study 
privately, etc. As long as you can 
pass the exams (usually just in one 
field), you get the degree. They also 
have external master’s degrees and 
doctorates, but you have to earn their 
bachelor’s first. 


¢ Thomas Edison State College, 101 
W. State St., Trenton, NJ 08625. 
Almost the same model as New York, 
with the added option of completing 
most or all of the required work 
using your home computer. 

© American Open University, 21 
Chestnut St., Greenvale, NY 11548. 
Bachelor’s degrees in business, 
behavioral science, and general 
studies totally by home study, in- 
cluding correspondence course 
modules, challenge exams, and credit 
for life experience learning. 


Master’s Degrees 


© California State University, Do- 
minguez Hills, 1000 E. Victoria St., 
Dominguez, Hills, CA 90747. The 
External Degree Program in Hu- 
manities is a home study degree in 
history, philosophy, religion, music, 


or art. My wife just finished her 


master’s degree here (she did give 
in and go to the campus once, out 


of curiosity). 


The author earned his degree from Michigan State University in 1966. He is 
the author of the commendable Bear’s Guide to Non-Traditional College Degrees, 


$10.95 postpaid from Ten Speed Press, Box 7123, Berkeley, CA 94707. 


—KK 
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¢ Empire State College of the State 
University of New York, 2 Union 
Ave., Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. 
The Center for Distance Learning 
has nonresident master’s degrees in 
a variety of fields, all related to 
policy studies: business, labor, 
culture, etc. 


® City University, 16661 Northup 
Way, Bellevue, WA 98008. The 
M.B.A. degree can be completed 
entirely over your home computer 
through the auspices of a clearing- 
house called Electronic University. 
E.U., located in San Francisco (505 
Beach St., San Francisco, CA 94133) 
intends to facilitate a wide range of 
accredited computerized degrees; 
this one is the first. 


® Union Graduate School, P. O. 
Box 85315, Cincinnati, OH 45201. 
Union offers the opportunity to earn 
an accredited Ph.D in almost any 
field, almost entirely by independent 
study. Roughly 35 days of attendance 
at short seminars (held in various 
locations around the US.) are re- 
quired. The main activity is pro- 
duction of a “project’'demonstrating 
excellence’ — something showing 
that you are very good at what you do. 


© University of South Africa, P. O. 
Box 392; Muckleneuk Ridge, 0001 
Pretoria, South Africa. The largest 
correspondence university in the 
world offers students the opportunity 
to earn extremely inexpensive bach- 
elor’s/master’s degrees and doctorates 
without having to visit that belea- 
guered land. Many people will avoid 
UNISA on political grounds. Others 
will note that it has more black stu- 
dents than any university in the world 
(including, in past years, Nelson 
Mandela, and Robert Mugabe of 
Zimbabwe, who earned his doc- 
torate there. 


® Nova University, 3301 College 
Ave., Fort Lauderdale, FL 33314. 
Master’s degrees and doctorates in 
education, business, computer 
science and related areas can be 
earned through a combination of in- 
dependent study and attendance at 
a series of weekend and one-week 
seminars, held in 30 or more loca- 
tions around the world each summer, 
as well as through teleconferencing. 
The programs are designed for mid- 
career professionals, who can earn 
the degrees with minimal time away 
from their full-time jobs. 
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any money to any school 


S 4. Check out the degree with any relevant gatekeepers. If a degree will ' 
j P help with job advancement, salary increments, state licensing, graduate 
y A | school admission, etc., be certain in advance that the degree in ques- 
7 gj; tion will meet that need. Don’t rely on assurances from the schools. 


2. Check out the school with the agency in its state that oversees 
® higher education, and with the Better Business Bureau in its city. 


~ = Bak If an accreditation claim is made, independently verify that it is 
correct, and that the accrediting agency is one recognized either by 
gw. the U.S. Department of Education or the Council on Postsecondary 


Accreditation. 


sf ‘ a There are more than 100 accrediting agencies, including at least 20 


‘et 


themselves. 


S unrecognized ones, set up by schools for the purpose of accrediting 


@ 4. Ask the school these questions: How many degrees in my field 

* have you awarded in the last year? May I have the names and addresses 
of some recent graduates? May I examine work done by your students? 
) Which faculty member(s) will supervise my work?. What are their 


CA 94707, 1985, $9.95 plus $1 shipping and 6% percent tax in 
95 from Waele Earth 


Law Degrees 


California is the only state where 
Abe Lincoln could qualify for the 
Bar Exam using the “study-by-the- 
fire’ method. You study at home for 
one year, take a “Baby Bar” exam 
to see if you’re on track, study for 
three more years (864 hours a year), 
and then take the regular Bar. Only 
10 percent of home-study students 
pass the first time (compared with 
60 percent for traditional law 
schools), but that 10 percent wouldn’t 
have it any other way. A current list 
of recognized correspondence schools 
is available from the State Bar of 
California, P. O. Box 7908, San 
Francisco, CA 94129. 


Unaccredt ted 
Schools 


More than 200 unaccredited univer- 
sities offer nonresident degrees of all 
kinds. Some are serious endeavors 


whose degrees require substantial 
amounts of work and are widely 
(though not universally) accepted in 
the academic marketplace. Others 
are “one-room schoolhouses”’ that 
do little more than look at your 
resume and say, in effect, “Oh, 
that’s wonderful. Hand over 2,000 
bucks, and we'll award you our 
Ph.D.” The FBI has been extremely 
active in recent years, exposing and 
closing down diploma mills through 
its “DipScam” operation, but the 
wheels of justice grind slowly, and 
dozens of fraudulent schools are still 
operating in the U.S. and Europe. 


To get an idea of the kinds of 
degrees and programs offered by 
some of the better unaccredited 
schools, request the literature of 
California Coast University (700 N. 
Main St., Santa Ana, CA 92701); 
Columbia Pacific University (1415 
Third St., San Rafael, CA 94901); 
International Institute for Advanced 
Studies (8000 Bonhomme Ave., 
Clayton, MO 63105); California 
University for Advanced Studies 
(100 Galli Dr., Novato, CA 94947); 
and Southwest University (4532 W. 
Napoleon, Metairie, LA 70001). & 
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credentials? Are they full-time employees or is this a sideline for them? 
\ WY If you have further questions, check the school out in Bear’s Guide to 
Bit Non-Traditional College Degrees (9th edition, Ten Speed Press, Berkeley, immed 
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Macworld « The MACazine 
e MacUser ¢ MacBriefs 


Though recent handwringing in the industry press has it 
that Macintosh sales have been rather flat of late, over a 
half-million of the things are now out there in use. This 
sizeable user-base has allowed a unique situation to arise 
where no less than four Mac-related magazines are jos- 
tling each other in their efforts to keep Mac-owners (and 
Mac-watchers) up fo date on new software, peripherals, 
and user advice. If you own a Mac or are contemplating 
buying one, a subscription to at least one of these pub- 
lications is in order. 


Now entering its third year, Macworld is the longest- 
running, fattest, and most authoritative of the four. Its 
early emphasis on exhaustive articles and reviews has 
been supplanted somewhat by more emphasis on human 
interest features and profiles, making this the magazine 
to get if you want to sit down and enjoy a good journal- 
istic trek into the Mac universe. 


By way of contrast, The MACazine has an amateur air 
about it even after more than a year of regular monthly 
publication. In many instances, The MACazine reviews 
and articles are more critical (thus more useful) than those 
in Macworld, due perhaps to the distance between Athens, 
Texas, where The MACazine is produced, and the rest of 
the industry. With much of the material written by non- 
professionals, The MACazine provides a good grass-roots 
feel for what’s happening with the Macintosh. 


MacUser is the spunkiest of the lot, a late arrival that has 
seemingly learned from the shortcomings of its rivals. 

Initially edited by Compuserve Mac maven Neil Shapiro, 
MacUser has a strong how-to emphasis, a constantly up- 


Edit Gadgets Format Font Style 


EXAMPLES 


[Address 


[Unit Prica) 


j 


-| Comments 


An example of a well designed record which takes advan- 
tage of several designing tools: the T-square (in the 

hand part of the layout), the grid (represented in the 
underlying pattern of dots). Field sizes can be changed by 
dragging the dot within a field into the preferred direction. 
The coordinate system in the lower righ? indicates the posi- 
tion of the T-square in inches. —MACazine 
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Macworld 


The MACazine 
Jerry Borrell, Editor Christopher Wilde, 
9.97 year Editor 
(12 issues) from: $1 Siyear 
Macworld (12 issues) from: 
Subscription Dept. Icon Concepts Corp. 
P. O. Box 51666 | P.O. Box 1936 
Boulder, CO 80321-16 Athens, TX 75751 


dated 12-page section of capsule software reviews, and 
crisp, flashy graphic design. | hope it’s around for a 
good long while. 


Finally, if leafing through the three preceding magazines 
each month in an effort to keep well informed is too much 
to take, MacBriefs may be the answer to info overload. 
Or is it? MacBriefs boils down all the Mac-related articles 
in the computer press every two months into hundreds of 
one-paragraph abstracts and summaries. This is mighty 
handy, though at 76 jam-packed pages the first issue’s 
exhaustive summary of most of ‘85 (over 1000 items) can 
give an overload in its own right. Still, MacBriefs has a 
good idea here which, if your time is at a premium, is 
well worth a shot. —Jay Kinney 


Online conference on MAUG with Andy Hertzfeld. Ex- 
cerpts from comments: On double-sided drives: Haba’s 
drive is likely to be different from Apple’s and should 
probably be avoided. On Mac: color be a long time 
coming, probably not even in 1986, but larger black 
and white screens in several sizes likely first half ‘86. On 
Imagewriter Il: new Imagewriter coming is faster with 
nicer print quality. On Switcher: 4.0 will be the release 


version coming soon. —MacBriefs 

MacUser MacBriefs 

Neil L. Shapiro, Taylor Barcroft, 

Editor-in-Chief Editor-in-Chief 

$23/year $1 2/year 

(12 issues) from: (6 issues) from: 

cUser MacBriefs 

25 West 39th Street P.O. Box 2178 

New York, NY 10018 Huntington Beach, 
CA 92647-0178 
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ou want to make one or more 


4 of PERSONAL PROPERTY 


EASE ANSWER THE ABOUE QUESTION. 


‘FI=BACK F2=QUIT F3=DEF.  F4=WHERE?®? 


WillWriter 

(with software for 

IBM PC or Apple I!) 
1985; 170 pp. 
$39.95 

($41.95 postpaid) from: 
Nolo Press 

950 Parker Street 
Berkeley, CA 94710 


or Whole Earth Access 


DIAGRAPH 


WwillWriter 


A fertile hybrid that | expect to see more of: can-do soff- 
ware that lives inside a how-to book. In this case, the book 
itself is one of the better ones on preparing your own will. 
The will-making procedures have been made precisely 
methodical in order to please the vaguely dumb logic of 
the computer. Af the same time, the software (slow and 
somewhat crude) has an articulate book to introduce and 
speak for it. It’s quick enough to think differently depend- 
ing on what state you say you live in. The combination 
makes it quite painless to write or update a will. 

—Kevin Kelly 


For people with relatively modest amounts of property 
(say 530, 000-$60,000 or less), a will adequately solves 
all their estate planning problems because their estate 
will neither be subjected to federal estate tax nor pro- 
bate fees. For somewhat larger estates, consideration 
should be given to passing property outside of probate 
to minimize probate fees and delays. People with large 
estates will find that estate planning involves both mak- 
ing a will and reducing the amount of taxable property 
passed by it. 


CHILDREN UNDER 187 


REFERENCE 
TO MANUAL 


| WHAT THIS SCREEN 1S ABOUT | 


CHILOREN UNDER 187 


(If so you will have the opportunity 
to name 6 querdien later in the 
progrem ) 


IF YES TYPE AND “RETURN” 
IF NO TYPE AND "RETURN® 


| 
PLEASE ANSWER THE ABOVE QUESTION 
(? = DEF B= BACK UP Q= QUIT «# ¢ WHERE7?)(!7 


SPECIAL OPTIONS } 


DEFINITION AVAILABLE 
1 CHILDREN 


SCREEN NUMBE 


1 CHARACTER 


VP-PLANNER 


Version 1.1. Not copy-protected. $110. IBM PC/compatibles. 
Paperback 


Software International, 2612 Eighth Street, Berkeley, — 


CA 94710. 


This spreadsheet and database combination is priced 
right ($110) and not copy-protected (allows you to make 
back-up copies). On the spreadsheet side, this is a pow- 
erful clone of LOTUS 1-2-3, the industry standard, which 
is copy-protected. Everything works as in the big name 
product, only for $400 less. If you do not own a spread- 
sheet, this is the one to purchase. —Woody Liswood 
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Version 3.3. Copy-protected. $395. IBM PC ‘compatibles. Com- 
puter Support Corporation, 2215 Midway Road, Carrollton, 
TX 75006. 
DIAGRAPH has replaced my other text- and overhead 
chart-producing graph programs. It drives an HP pen 
plotter and comes with a library of thousands of illustra- 
tions which you can place anywhere you like on a sheet 
of acetate to make a transparency. The only negative 
feature i is an asinine copy-protection system that requires 
a “’key”’ disk in the A drive to run correctly. | use the pro- 
pe because it is good, but | curse the copy-protection 
scheme each time. —Woody Liswood 
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Just as the intersection of a row and a column on the work- 


sheet defines a cell address, the intersection of a set of 
categories, one from each dimension, defines the address 
of a cell within the multidimensional database. 
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by Alfred Glossbrenner 


A 

Hassle-Free 
Guide to 
Public Domain 
Software 


A pithy update of the defini- 
tive text on the subject by its 
author. For 648 pages of tho- 
roughness, head into How to 
Get Free Software, $/4.95 from 
St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, NY 10010. 
—KK 


REE, public domain software has got to be the best-kept secret in the personal computer world. 
It sounds almost too good to be true, but if you're interested in writing, graphic arts, music, or 
conventional hard core computer applications, public domain software can easily save you 
anywhere from $700 to $1000 or more over the cost of commercial programs. 


Public domain (PD) programs are written by 
private individuals, usually in their spare time. 
They are not copyrighted and can be copied, used 
and passed to friends legally. Some authors do 
retain their copyrights and request a contribution 
(usually $20 to $35) if you like their work after 
you try it out. Programs of this latter sort are 
often called ‘freeware,’’ ‘‘shareware,’’ or ‘‘user 
supported software.’’ But most software authors 
contributing to this vast pool of treasures volun- 
tarily surrender their copyrights and place their 
work in the public domain. ! 


All of it, however, is yours for the asking. The only 
problem is that with over 10,000 programs to 
choose from, you do have to know what to ask 
for. Assuming you've decided that for one reason 
or another you need a personal computer and 
you want to keep costs to the minimum and still 
get the job done, here are the steps to follow. 


First, get an IBM, Compag, Zenith, or other IBM- 
compatible computer. Some of the IBM ‘‘clones,”’ 
such as Radio Shack’s Tandy 1000, sell for $1,000 
or less at discount places. Other non-IBM-like 
machines are more technologically advanced or 
better suited for graphics or music or other ap- 
plications, but are not as widely provided for,. 
especially in the free software field. It’s still very 
much an IBM/MS-DOS world out there, and for 
the greatest versatility with the fewest hassles, it 
doesn’t make sense to buck the trend. 


Second, contact the PC Software Interest Group 
(PC-SIG) for a copy of their 340-page catalog 
($8.95). Local computer users’ groups and clubs 
generally maintain libraries of PD software; con- 
tact the computer retailers in your area for help in 
locating one. But PC-SIG, a mega-users group, 
has emerged as the informal ‘master library’’ of 
free software in the IBM/PC world. Most local 
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users groups periodically send the best PD pro- 
grams written by their members to PC-SIG to gain 
wider distribution. 


At this writing, PC-SIG has over 450 floppy disks 
in its collection. Each disk is numbered and sells 
for $6.00, plus $4.00 shipping and handling per 
order. Membership (not necessary for purchasing 
disks) is $15 per year and includes a subscription 
to the quarterly PC-SIG newsletter. Contact: PC- 
SIG, 1030 East Duane, Suite J, Sunnyvale, CA 
94086. Phone: (408) 730-9291. Visa and Master- 
Card accepted. 


I’ve gone through virtually the entire 450-disk 
collection of PC-SIG (representing the best in free 
software), and I’ve chosen the programs that are 
tops in their category. The numbers in parentheses 
after each program refer to the disks in the PC- 
SIG collection. These programs are probably 
available from your local computer users’ group 
as well. Ask the group’s software librarian for 
more information; in this decentralized network 
the same program may go by more than one 
name at other places. 


Essentials 


ORD processing, information man- 

agement, electronic spreadsheet, and 

telecommunications programs are the 

four building blocks of every personal 
software collection. The four nearly-free programs 
of choice in these categories are PC-WRITE, PC- 
FILE, PC-CALC, and QMODEM. These programs 
compare extremely well with their commercial 
counterparts. To my mind, in fact, PC-WRITE and 
QMODEM are actually better than anything com- 
mercial producers have to offer. 


PC-WRITE (#158) is so much quicker, more ener- 
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des many, many hours of work. Please help fight the high. 


software by supporting the User Supported Concept. If you 
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The initial screen of QMODEM displays the gospel of 
shareware: copy it for free; if you use it, send a contribution; 
pass it on. 


energetic, and easier to use than WORDSTAR that 
| can’t imagine why anyone who knew about PC- 

WRITE would buy that traditional best-seller, even 
at its discounted price of $265 ($495 list). In addition 
to a ‘’mail merge” feature for creating ‘‘personal- 
ized’’ form letters, PC-WRITE can also produce an 
index of your work. A soon-to-be-released revised 
version will be able to check your spelling as well. 


For its part, QMODEM (#130) offers all of the 
best features found in CROSSTALK, the leading — 


commercial telecommunications program. Like 


CROSSTALK, QMODEM will connect your com- 

puter to the phone line via a modem. CROSSTALK 
costs $195; QMODEM costs the price of a blank clrectory (SDIR) ‘SP 
disk. QMODEM is much easier to set up and use cet the contents of o disk in epneneicaek or enter 
as well. With features like a ““help’’ window that Fi » order. The best SDIR program in the PC-SIG col- 


¢ 


4 


instantly pops into view and disappears on co 
mand, it is in my opinion more thoughttuily 
designed than CROSSTALK. 


PC-FILE (#5) is roughly comparable to the best- 
selling and widely advertised program PFS:FILE 
($84 at a discount; $140 list). It’s a capable data 
base with reasonable limits that will work for 90 
percent of your tasks. Not only is its data portable 
to other freeware programs like PC-WRITE, but . es 
you can move its data to commercial spreadsheets “y ae 
if you outgrow its limits. (As with most PD pro- i 
grams an internal manual is included — you print 
it out. However, some of the key functions of PC- 
FILE are covered in a manual that comes only 
when you pay a $49 ‘‘contribution.’’) 


Public domain PC-CALC (#199) is actually a more 0, 
fully featured spreadsheet than PFS:Plan, which at 


\ 


$140 is inexpensive as far as spreadsheets go. It “anit f agteg single key. And BACKSCRL, on disk 273, will 
does not have all the whistles and bells of its com- “ee let you review the last 700 lines that have scrolled 


mercial counterpart, but if you’re like most people, 
you'll never notice the difference. 
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A slew of labels churned from a mailing list compiled on 
almost-free PC-FILE. As in commercial versions, you can 
select the format. 


important Tools 


OOLS” or “‘utility programs” are 

little programs that can make working 

with a computer infinitely easier 

(WER #45, p. 91). Most can only be 
found in the public domain. Software companies 
tend not to produce them because they can’t 
charge enough to make it worth the effort. That’s 
ironic because they're incredibly valuable, capoa- 
ble of saving any user hundreds of hours and 
_ untold keystrokes each year. 


lection is on disk 255. 


| also recommend VFILER on disk 319. This pre- 
sents all of the files on a disk at once and lets 
you move a highlighted block around the screen 
with the arrow keys, marking files to be erased 
or copied or whatever, individually or en masse. 
PRINTER.COM on disk 110 lets you control your 
printer’s special features (bold, italics, under- 
line, etc.) by choosing items from a menu. The 
Ultra Utilities on disk 133 will let you perform 
the miraculous: you can restore a file that you 
have mistakenly erased, as long as you discover 
the error as soon as possible. 


NEWKEY, on disk 181, is a public domain version 
of the bestselling PROKEY ($80 at a discount; 
$130 list), a program that lets you reproduce 
entire words, sentences, or commands by hitting 


off the screen at any time without interfering with 
the program you are running. > 
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LOW COST COMPLTER AIDED DRAFTING 
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pull right 
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find, 
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An elementary assignment for muiticolored PC-KEY-DRAW is 
a black-and-white floor plan. 
as you make changes. 


The arrangement of the menu screen for “bestselling” PC- 
WRITE mirrors the arrangement of function keys on the PC 
keyboard. The left three columns reflect the three rows of 
gray shift and “F” keys; the gray shift and white cursor pad 
keys are on the right. The seven other menu screens are 
equally thrifty and compact. 


Graphics and Art el 
OW for the fun stuff. There are lots of 


PD graphics and drawing programs of 

interest to anyone with an artistic 

bent. All of them require a color 
graphics card in your machine, and most provide 
access to one of two or more “‘palettes’”’ con- 
sisting of three to eight colors each at any given 
time. 


DIGI-DRAW is the simplest of the three. It’s a very 
friendly, well-conceived program that can be used 
almost instinctively. Though it offers only high 
resolution black and white, it is the ideal program 
to start with if you want to begin drawing 
immediately. It’s cheap to try. 


PC-KEY-DRAW, on the other hand, is the most so- 
phisticated of the drawing programs. The program’s 
author maintains that an equivalent commercial 
“computer assisted drafting’ program would cost 
$300 to $700. He may be right. PC-KEY-DRAW is 
a very powerful program. It offers 19 palettes of 
four colors each and will not only flip an image 
over at the touch of a key, it will also increase or 
decrease its size (‘“zoom’’), invert, rotate, and 
animate it. It can also calculate the area of an 
object, locate its center, and even figure its mass 
based on the information you supply. There are 
files of sample images and a full slide show 
module for creating automated presentations. 


Like their commercial counterparts, these pro- 

grams typically present a blank screen featuring a 
tiny ‘‘pen point’’ in its center. The arrow keys (or 

a mouse) are used to move the dot from place to 
place in whatever increments you select, and the «-» 
function keys (F-keys) are used to automatically (oA 
draw standard geometric shapes. For example, if 

you wanted to create a circle, you would mark its 


As you might imagine, all this power comes at the 
expense of ease of use. PC-KEY-DRAW has a lot 

of commands, and unlike DIGI-DRAW, it’s almost 
impossible to use instinctively. But it does perform. 


For the fastest, most satisfying results, however, 

| would recommend PC-PICTURE GRAPHICS 
(PCPG). This program does take a bit of getting 
used to. (Its most exasperating characteristic is 
that it won't let you draw straight lines and curves 
without first laboriously switching modes.) But 
after an hour or so of playing around with it, 
you'll be in the groove. Shortly after that you'll 
be amazed at what you can produce. 


And you can “‘cut and paste” by saving a creation 


center with the pen point and then move out to 
mark a single point on the circumference. Then 
you have only to press the proper F-key and the ! 
computer will automatically draw the circle. es) 
You can toggle a grid on and off to help you 

place the cursor more precisely or accurately copy 

a printed drawing. You can “‘paint’’ backgrounds 

and enclosed shapes with colors of your choosing. 

on disk, bringing it back to the screen, moving it 

around, and merging it with another drawing. 

Some PD graphics programs | also include . 

feature to let you prepare a “‘slide show’’ 

several images, and many come with a Pot of 

sample pictures created by the program’s author. 

The three best drawing programs in the PC-SIG 

collection are DIGI-DRAW (disk 191), PC-KEY- Though not equivalent to commercial programs 
DRAW (disks 344 and 345), and PC-PICTURE 
GRAPHICS (disk 136). BA 


like PC PAINT and PC PAINTBRUSH ($100 and 
$140, respectively; see WER #45, p. 86), PCPG 
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Digital clip art snipped from a library of images supplied with 
PC-PICTURE GRAPHICS. You can design your own, of course. 
The icons in the margins of these pages are more from the 
same program. | 


has a certain charm, and you can’t beat the price. 
The program offers two palettes of four colors 
and five text fonts (including Old English script). It 


comes with over 270 expertly drawn images rang- 4° 


ing from fish, birds, and fleurs de lis to the Greek 
alphabet, signs of the Zodiac, and flowcharting 
symbols. Free clip art. Each of these images can 
be enlarged or reduced, and ‘‘clipped out’’ for 
use elsewhere. Joysticks, light pens, and digital 
plotters may also be used with PCPG. 


Music 


sound producing capabilities are ad- 


BMs and compatibles were never intended 
to be music wonder machines, so their 


mittedly not the greatest. Unlike the 


Commodore 64 with its super music chip, PCs 
have only one ‘‘voice’’ and can thus produce only 
one note ata time. This is why most commercial 


PC music programs are primarily designed to 
harness the PC’s graphics capabilities to automate 
the transcription (music-writing) process, unlike 
those of the C-64 which do generate passable 
music. Nonetheless, the single note the PC pro- 
duces can be made to vary widely in duration 
and pitch, and the results can be quite impressive. 


Most PD music programs follow the same general 
pattern. They either display a partial piano key- 
board with an abbreviated staff and let you enter 
different notes by hitting different keys, or they 
present the treble and bass staffs and let you use 
the arrow and function keys to place and define 
your notes. Needless to say, all of them will let 
you record, play back, and edit your compositions. 


Of the two approaches, the latter is probably the 
one you will find more productive. It may be in- 
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Don’t know how it will sound, but here’s a melody composed 
on the screen of MUSIC.BAS, a limited but free introduction 
to the mechanics of music. 


teresting to play your computer keyboard like a 
piano, but it is also distracting and, of course, the 
fingering isn’t even close. The program | would 
recommend is MUSIC.BAS, a BASIC program that 
displays both staffs and, after you set the time 
signature, automatically calculates and marks off 
the measures as you add notes of different dura- 
tion. You'll find this program on PC-SIG disk 92. 


A good second choice would be PC-MUSICIAN on 
disk 100. This program operates in much the same 
way, but it features an instantly available help file 
listing its many commands, which is something 
MUSIC.BAS does not offer. On the other hand, 
PC-MUSICIAN displays only a single staff. 


If you’re not a musician but simply want to amaze 
your friends and confound your enemies with the 
sounds your PC can produce, you'll find lots of disks 
with collections of prepared music. The tunes range 
from Bach to The Beatles, and all you have to do 
in most cases is key in BASICA tunename and hit 
[ENTER] to get them going. Disks 100, 292, and 
322 offer particularly rich selections. You'll need a 
monkey and a tin cup to complete the set-up. 


The Deal 


REE, public domain software really is the 

best-kept secret in the personal computer 

world: the product of untold hours of effort 

and creative output, voluntarily contributed 
for the good of all. The programs I’ve discussed 
here are really only the tip of the iceberg. Re- 
gardless of your area of interest, | can virtually 
guarantee that you will find programs in the 
public domain that can save you time and money 
— and provide an awful lot of enjoyment as well. 
(I haven’t even mentioned games!) What have 
you got to lose? = 
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by Janet Dallett 


illustrations by B. S. Beaver 


Madness is a bit spooky. No control knob. Hope it doesn’t seize us. So we tiptoe away to watch how it shakes the lives it 
does grab. Jane Dallet moves closer. She’s a painter of watercolors and pastels living in Washington state, age 53. As a prac- 
ticing Ph.D. in psychoanalysis, she mends irrationality by employing it — inserting dreams into the circuit loop to switch it. 
She tells a slightly longer version of this story ir. the current issue of Voices, a journal of psychotherapy ($50/year from the 
American Academy of Psychotherapists, 215 E. llih Street, New York, NY 10003). —Kevin Kelly 
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HIS IS SARAH’S STORY, BUT IT IS ALSO MINE. A year and a half before we met, I left 
my analytical psychology practice in Los Angeles, along with professional responsibilities at the 
C. G. Jung Institute, and moved to Seal Harbor, a small town in the Pacific Northwest. I had 
no plans. Putting aside preconceptions about what my life should be, I waited, listening for the 
inner and outer voices that would tell me what might be required of me here. I took long walks, 
reflecting on my dreams, thoughts, fantasies, and feelings, paying careful attention to how I was 
moved to spend my time when I could do anything I chose. 


My last year in Los Angeles had been a nightmare of growing disillusion with professional life. I 
cared about the psyche, about dreams, and about people, but found myself increasingly enmeshed 
in status and power considerations that had nothing to do with my deeper concerns. In fact, the 
more successful I became, the less able I felt to serve life or soul. More than once I dreamed 
that my environment was filled with poison. Soon after dreaming of a funeral at the Jung 


Institute, I decided to leave. 


Away from the distractions of a heavy schedule 
and big-city stimulation, I soon began to ex- 
perience the impact of what is buried in the 
earth of this country. Without knowing at first 
what affected me so deeply, I was touched by 
aspects of Native American tribal consciousness 
that appeared to seep through the soles of my 
feet. One day I “saw,” behind the eyes of a 
psychologist friend, an immense Indian chief 
gazing at me with longing, yearning to be set 
free from imprisonment in an alien white 
body. The same week I noticed the designation 
“Redman’s Cemetery” on a map. I spent several 
days searching for an Indian burial ground, 
but I found only traditional marble headstones 
with names like McGuire and Scott. 


A visiting psychic said my house and the sur- 
rounding forest were swarming with Indians. A 
mediumistic friend dreamed that she met me 
on the street and saw earth on my face. I looked, 
she said, like an old Indian woman. 


I remembered the dream my student Joseph 
had told me soon after he dropped out of the 
analyst training program several years earlier. 
He was working on an archeological dig in his 
dream, apparently alone. At first he saw only 
fragments, a piece of bone here, a shard there. 
Gradually he became aware that others were 
digging too, in many different places not neces- 
sarily visible from where he stood. Finally he 
was shown the scope of the project. He and 
others were excavating the remains of an enor- 
mous animal that extended from one coast 

of North America to the other. Even I had 
wondered if Native American consciousness 
could be the buried creature in his dream. 


I began to learn what I could about the people 
who first occupied this land. I spent long 
hours in anthropological museums and hiked 
for miles to experience the power spots people 
told me about when they learned of my inter- 
est. Meanwhile I read, finding out what I 
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could about Native American life, legends, art, 
and healing practices. I was struck by the 
respect for truth, for nature, and for the heart 
in what I learned of tribal consciousness. In it 
I discovered a humility and a capacity to live 
with other human beings that is profoundly 
lacking in the superimposed European culture. 
I saw in Native American ways an integration 
of healing and art into life, a refusal to cut the 
living fabric that is woven simply and naturally 
into unified patterns. 


Immersion in this land and the material it ex- 
posed me to took me inexorably deeper into 
mistrust of my profession. My consciousness 
was too developed just to imitate Native 
American practices, but neither could I con- 
tinue to ape the professional forms I had been 
taught. Six weeks after moving I resigned from 
the professional organizations to which I 
belonged. 


Two months later I had a terrifying dream: 

I awake knowing that in the night the Bomb 
has dropped. I am near the epicenter and am 
contaminated with radiation. A few people 
reach toward me, wanting to touch me. Most 
avoid me. If they touch me they will be ir- 
reversibly contaminated. 


The next day the one strong professional con- 
nection I had maintained was unexpectedly and 
precipitously severed. Suddenly I found myself 
alone with a terrible need to break old molds 
and an equally terrible guilt. Seeking friends 
with whom I could talk about the psyche, I 
found more emotional support, psychological 
depth, and good instincts among ordinary 
people with no psychological training than in 
many members of my own profession. I began 
to value the human condition in a new way 
and to deplore the exaggerated sense of special- 
ness that adheres to professional practice. 


Slowly absorbing my radioactivity, I reflected 
about the separation that exists between every- 
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day life and the practice of analysis. 
Professional analysis carries the bias of 
the Judeo-Christian era, wherein attention 

has been paid to the tree of knowledge but 

the tree of life has all but disappeared. That is, 
the profession values knowledge, but does not 
always further the process of living. Too often 
life is “understood” out of existence before 

it has a chance to happen. 


The forms of analysis protect analysts from 
certain hard things, but do not necessarily 
serve either patients or the psyche. Instead, 
they foster an arrogance of professionalism 
that must be left behind if we are to mediate 
the psyche’s healing capacities. Rooted in 
European tradition, psychoanalytic forms have 
a precarious existence on this soil in any case, 
unconnected as they are to the native psyche. 
The psyche behaves as if it wants to bridge the 
gap, not to regress to primitive forms but to 
decrease the disparity between analysis as it is 
practiced and life as it is on this continent. 


Seeking to reduce that split in my own life, 

I began to experiment with conditions that 
would push the limits of traditional psycho- 
analytic models and integrate the work more 
deeply with the spirit of life and nature in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


Just then I met Sarah. It was my second Sep- 
tember in Seal Harbor, just before the spirits 
came back. 


Native people say they do practical things in 
spring and summer. They fish, gather berries, 
and prepare to sustain themselves through the 
long, dark winter. The spirits are away then, in 
the underworld, doing whatever they do there. 
In autumn, around the time of the equinox but 
not precisely then, they come back. Then the 
People go into their longhouses and tell 
stories, dance spirit dances, gather songs and 
poems, and live with the spirits all winter long 
while the bears hibernate. 


When the spirits arrive in Seal Harbor you 
know it. The winds come and the tourists go 
home and the air is alive with something. 
When they came that fall, I wanted to paint 
again. All the artists I knew said, “Don’t take 
lessons, just paint,” but I felt insecure and 
looked for a teacher. Someone told me that 
Sarah offered a good class, and one day in 
September I telephoned her. 


Something peculiar happened. After I iden- 
tified myself and made my request, there was 
a long silence. Then Sarah began to talk. She 
talked for a long time. She was explaining why 
she would not give another class, but I had the 
eerie feeling that she had found her way into 
my head. She spoke of what was on my mind, 
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about an incompatibility between pro- 
fessionalism and life in the community. 


As abruptly as she had begun talking, 

she stopped. Another silence followed. 

Then she asked, “Are you a trained Jungian 
analyst?” I assured her that I was. 


“In that case,” she said, “I might like to arrange 
a trade with you.” 


I said, “Oh. Then let’s meet and talk about 
it.” We did not talk about it. We made no for- 
mal arrangement. For almost four months we 
met at roughly two-week intervals and talked 
about whatever came up. Sometimes she came 
to my house, sometimes I went to hers. Occa- 
sionally her infant daughter Katy was there, 
sometimes her husband Sam. 


Sarah showed me slides of her work, critiqued 
mine, and talked about the psychological 
significance of color. Gradually, in bits and 
pieces, she told me her story. 


Before she moved to Seal Harbor, Sarah lived 
near Mount Saint Helens in southern Washing- 
ton. One day her inner world began to fall 
apart. Growing more and more disturbed as 
the days passed, she and the mountain erupted 
almost simultaneously. It was the volcano’s 
first eruption, Sarah’s fourth. Against a 
backdrop of falling ash, gas-masked people 
and impassable roads, her friends tried to find 
help for Sarah while she felt herself splitting 
apart as if she were standing on the earth and 
trying to hold the moon in its orbit. 


The discrepancy between the feminine spirit 
(Moon) and the reality of Sarah’s life as a 
woman (Earth) was too great for her psyche 

to bear. Like so many women in our time, she 
tried to heal the split with her own body, form- 
ing a bridge between the Earth and the Great 
Goddess of the Moon who in this time, be- 
coming autonomous, refuses to stay in her 
ancient orbit. 


Eventually Sarah was hospitalized. In the 
hospital she felt invaded, depersonalized, 
denied permission to do the work she felt she 
must do, preventing the Moon from crushing 
the Earth while holding the feminine archetype 
in some semblance of connection to life. “If 
only,” she mused, “my friends hadn’t been so 
frightened. I was all right. I had to do what I 
was doing. I wish they could have just under- — 
stood and supported me in it. Instead they 
distanced themselves and assumed that what I 
said had no significance.” 


She remembered one doctor who was kind to 
her and seemed to understand what was hap- 
pening. Only one. When she saw a terrifying 
presence and asked him to do something about 
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She and the mountain erupted almost 
simultaneously. It was the volcano’s 
Sirst eruption, Sarah’s fourth. 


it, he knew enough to stand between her and 
it. She was grateful for the simple gesture that 
took her seriously. 


“It happens every five years,” she told me. 
“When did you say was the last time?” 
1980.” 


It was not hard to figure out. Now almost 39, 
Sarah was approaching another break. When I 
asked if she thought that was so, she changed 
the subject. 


Our next few meetings were punctuated by 
Sarah’s more or less indirect questions, designed 
to discover my attitudes about psychosis and 
particularly about hospitalization. I told her 
that I had, on occasion, worked with psychotic 
episodes outside the hospital, when light medi- 
cation could be arranged and a family member 
was willing to carry 24-hour responsibility. 
Twice I had insisted on hospitalization. In both 
cases the men had guns and threatened to use 
them, one on himself, one on someone else. 


Later she asked directly, “What would you do 
if 1 called on you the next time it happens to 
me?” I laughed. “I suppose,” I said, “I would 
ask you what you were experiencing and take it 
from there.” I showed her The Far Side of 
Madness, a book by John Perry, and told her 
of attitudes I shared with him, that some 
psychoses constitute the psyche’s attempt to 
heal itself; that hallucinations, delusions, and 
so-called bizarre ideation are like dreams, 
which, if properly understood and integrated, 
carry a process of development rather than 
ultimate disintegration. I expressed the hope 
that if such a process could happen in the right 
way, it might not have to repeat itself. 


The dynamic of psychosis manifests primitive 
levels of the psyche that polite contemporary 
society has all but buried. Specific content 
may be very modern, but the process, the pull 
to madness itself, is very old. It is the call to 
the spirit world that finds so little legitimate 
space in our materialistic culture. The psy- 
chotic’s task is exactly the same as the analyst’s: 
to connect this world with the other. The 
Native American mind knows enough to give 
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special status to what our mind labels psy- 
chosis. In it may lie the call and initiation 
of shaman and healer. 


Sarah and I had no contract, not even a verbal 
agreement, but I felt bound by my implicit 
promise to her. The evening of December 30, 
1984, she paid me a visit. With her she brought 
an uncharacteristicaliy decisive manner and a 
brown paper grocery bag filled with books. 
She emptied the books on the floor — 16 
novels by the same author. This man, she ex- 
plained, had raped her when she was 19 years 
old, and now she was going to turn him in. She 
had compiled a dossier on him from his writings. 


Something about the way she spoke puzzled 
me. I remembered that she was first hospital- 
ized at 19. Clearly she had been raped at that 
time, but was it a literal, outer-world rape or 
had something else happened to Sarah for which 
rape was an adequate symbol? I felt uncertain. 


Suddenly, in mid-sentence, she put the books 
back into their bag, took a deep breath, leaned 
back and began to talk in a different way. 
Clearly and without pausing she told me first 


~about her mother’s murder, when Sarah was 


six, shot by a lover who then committed sui- 
cide. Next she described a series of difficult 
relationships with men, culminating in her first 
marriage. She had felt misunderstood, betrayed, 
and abandoned each time, her inner experience 
and feelings rejected or ignored. Finally she 
told, in detail, about each of her four hospital 
experiences. When she finished her recital, she 
stood up to leave. I observed that the rapist 
had taken many forms in her life. She nodded 
and left with her bag of books. 


The following Saturday, Sarah’s husband Sam 
knocked on my door and asked if we could 
talk. He was troubled by the way Sarah had 
been acting and wondered if she were on the 
edge of a breakdown. They were leaving that 
night for a ski trip on Mount Rainier, and Sam 
hoped the wildness of the mountain would 
calm her. I agreed that it might, but I felt 
uneasy and urged him to call if I were needed. 


The next night the telephone rang. I talked 
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with Sam, with Sarah, with Sam again. Then I 
wrote in my journal: 


“Sarah has crossed over. Sam called tonight 
from a phone booth at Mount Rainier and told 
me Sarah is having a hard time. When I talked 
with her she said Sam’s father was standing in 
the middle of the road with cars whizzing past, 
in terrible danger (a hallucination). I asked her 
what kind of a man he is, and she described 
the most wonderful, stable human being. I 
said, ‘It must be terribly scary to have him in 
such danger.’ She said yes. I asked if she 
wanted to come home. She said, ‘Definitely!’ 
Sam wondered if it could wait until morning 
and she agreed. I asked if I could do anything 
more for her tonight. She asked, ‘Can you 
assure me safe passage? There have been a few 
problems.’ I hesitated. How could I be sure? 
Then I said I thought I could. She sounded 
relieved. I will see her tomorrow.” 


That night I dreamed: J pass by David’s office 
and stop in. There is a packed suitcase in the 
middle of the floor and the place is a mess. 

I realize that Sarah went to see David profes- 
sionally once or twice long ago, before I knew 
her, but she was dissatisfied. I leave his office 
and go to see Sarah. She is doing very well, 
almost fully recovered from her psychotic 
episode. 


Sarah’s appearance in my dream reveals and 
clarifies my inner connection with her. David 
is an Outstanding analyst who works in a tra- 
ditional manner, but not too rigidly so. He 
appears to be bright, creative, competent, and 
kind, a living image of the ideal psychother- 
apist. In the outer world Sarah had never seen 
him, but J had been his patient for a time and 
the Sarah within me had not been satisfied. 
Unrelieved light, beauty, order, truth, good- 
ness, reason and moderation are not adequate 
to heal the primitive, creative woman. 


The dream reminded me that the traditional 
white, masculine analytical model can no longer 
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carry the healing archetype for me, no matter 
how perfectly the work may be done, because 
it is too separated from the wounded one, too 
disidentified from the wildly irrational, 
creative, primitive psyche. The doctor-patient 
archetype has two poles that are bound together 
in the healthy person. The analyst who iden- 
tifies too much with Doctor, forgetting that he 
is also Patient, fails to activate the self-healing 
power of the psyche in his outer-world patients 
because he unconsciously needs them to remain 
sick. The office of the traditional analyst is a 
mess and is ready to be left. 


Coming as it did at this moment, on the brink 
of Sarah’s break, the dream gave me clear warn- 
ing not to fall back into old professional ways. 
She would not find her sanity in “David’s of- 
fice.” That in the dream Sarah was doing very 
well also encouraged me to trust her outer-world 
counterpart’s capacity to achieve safe passage. 


Sam and Sarah did not reach home the next 
morning. Scenery whizzing past the moving 
car was more than Sarah could bear, and they 
stopped at a friend’s house in the woods-some 
distance from Seal.Harbor. Responding to 
Sam’s call I found my way there, knocked on 
the door and walked in, feeling a little like 
Goldilocks. Sarah lay on a couch with her eyes 
closed. I said, “Hi, Sarah.” Without opening 
her eyes she said firmly, “I will speak with no 
one but the Pope.” And so it began. 


Later that day Sarah pushed me away and ran 
about the room screaming, “Tabu, tabu, tabu! 
I am tabu! Don’t touch me. I am contamin- 
ated.”” My dream of the Bomb came back to 
me. I said, “No. You are not tabu. I want to 
touch you. You don’t have to carry it all by 
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yourself.” We worked on decontamination 
rituals repeatedly during the days that followed. 


I did little to intervene in Sarah’s healing process, 
beyond taking on some of her contamination 
and asking a helpful physician to prescribe 
very small doses of anti-psychotic medication 
through the worst of the episode. That after- 
noon she was able to go home. I telephoned 
some friends and asked if they would help by 
being with Sarah a few hours every day. They, 
in turn, called people they knew. Before it was 
over, 25 community members in addition to 
her family had become involved. As long as it 
was necessary, Sarah had at least two people 
with her 24 hours a day. After five days she 
announced, “There is too much energy in this 
room. Some of you will have to leave.” The 
“staff” was reduced accordingly. In a few more 
days she was able to manage her life again 
without a lot of extra help. 


At the beginning, things happened too fast for 
me to give even brief instructions to the people 
who appeared at the door to be with Sarah. 
When there was a chance to communicate I 
said only: 1) Sarah is in an all-right space. Try 
not to be afraid of it. Fear is not good for her. 
2) Be yourself as fully as you can. If you need 
to protect yourself, either physically or emo- 
tionally, do it. 3) Do whatever you can to 
understand what Sarah is trying to say and 
where she is at any given moment, without try- 
ing to change it. 4) Sarah’s task is to build a 
bridge between this world and the world where 
she is. If you see any way to help her with 
that, do it. 


Sarah’s approval was required before anyone 
was permitted to spend time with her. She knew 
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immediately who would be good for her. For 
the first time I became aware of specific qual- 
ities of the counterculture that came of age 
during the sixties. The Vietnam war, psychedelic 
drugs, and the overriding chaos of that time 
left many human beings now in their 30s and 
40s deeply wounded. Some, of course, have 
covered up the damage and successfully iden- 
tified with the cultural norms of their parents. 
Others are hopelessly lost. Still others have re- 
mained close to their wounds, without making 
woundedness a virtue, and are thereby blessed 
with singular compassion and a fundamental 
knowledge and trust of the primitive psyche 
absent in most of us who are older. These were 
Sarah’s companions through her most vulner- 
able time. Insofar as possible, we protected her 
from people too unconscious of their own 
wounds, too identified with “health.” 


For my part, I struggled daily with the “David” 
in me, who dared not trust Sarah’s process and 
wanted to yield to pressures to hospitalize her, 
to administer heavier doses of drugs, or to try 
in other ways to save her from her experience. 
I was at moments shocked and frightened by 
the extremes to which her psychosis took her. 
What if she hurt herself, or committed suicide, 
or had an accident, or never came out of it at 
all? In this small community, where everyone 
sees everything, I would surely be burned 

as a witch! 


This is the crux. I never had a serious doubt 
about the best treatment for Sarah, but in choos- 
ing the best for her I put myself at risk. Those 
who know and can activate the healing power 
of nature touch ancient hatreds. For centuries, 
white-man healing has meant flexing the muscles 
of ego control, trying to subdue and dominate 
nature. Anyone who cooperates with nature in 
the Native American way stirs up old fears, 
arousing the awful suspicion that nature re- 
mains bigger than we are and will finally 


get us all. > 
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Sarah crossed over into another world, 


the world of pure spirit. 
Now she has returned. 


Where there is death, however, there is also 
birth. Images of giving birth and of being 
born were daily events in Sarah’s imagery. 
Many other themes recurred, including the 
search for her mother, interplanetary warfare, 
and the ever-present nuclear contamination. 


One day she asked, a look of wonder on her 
face, “Did you know there are all these little 
fishes in the underworld?” 


In touching Sarah we were all drawn into her 
inner space and were in turn connected to the 
deepest parts of ourselves, the stuff of mysti- 
cism, creativity, and madness. As the days passed 
I became aware that contamination by Sarah’s 
process brought healing to everyone who par- 
ticipated, each in a different way. In addition, 
it contained the possibility for healing some- 
thing larger than the sum of individuals, a 
malaise in the community among us. When a 
culture has, like ours, become so rational and 
controlled that it is in fact insane, the totally 
natural and irrational may be our only sources 
of sanity. 


On January 9, Sarah took all the pictures in 
her house off the walls, “to avoid breakage.” 
At 5:30 the next morning an earthquake shook 
Seal Harbor. The earth stabilized only a little 
sooner than Sarah. On January 14 she was able 
to come to my house for a therapy session, 
wearing a jaunty hat. With a mischievous smile 
she explained that it was her “halfway hat.” 


During that session she became quite agitated 
and revealed that a woman had refused to go 
on a trip with her and Sam because of Sarah’s 
“mental condition.” We talked about the fact 
that a lot of people feel that way. She had met 
such attitudes many times before, but the quality 
of her experience during this episode had left 
her open, unprepared to meet those who could 
relate to her only on socially negative terms. 
True to her new hat, our work was only half 
finished. Sarah had reconnected to herself, but 
she had still to find her place in the community. 


Colette, who had been with Sarah during the 
darkest nights of psychosis, suggested we all 
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meet together. Not only Sarah, but all of us, 
needed a ritual in order to be comfortable with 
each other in the world of ordinary reality. A 
few days later Mary dreamed that we had a 
party to celebrate Sarah’s successful passage. 


Theoretically it sounded like a good idea, but 
when I imagined actually doing something of 
the sort I felt embarrassed. All very well to be 
so unconventional while Sarah was mad, but 
now? ... The inner David threatened to 
engulf me. I struggled for several days before 
accepting that I had gone too far along my 
path to leave it now. 


Meanwhile, Sarah made a blackberry pie and 
celebrated her mother’s birthday for the first 
time ever. The following weekend Sarah, Sam, 
Katy, and 16 friends joined me in a ritual 
followed by a potluck dinner. Winter Wolf, a 
contemporary tribal drum, gave forth the 
native heartbeat of the earth until everyone 
was seated. Then I put on a ceremonial robe 
and spoke: 


“Colette imagined and Mary dreamed that we 
gathered together to make sacred the event in 
which we have all participated, to acknowledge 
and celebrate our mutual bond. We have come 
here today to do it. Sarah crossed over into 
another world, the world of pure spirit. Now 
she has returned, successfully and safely, to the 
world of ordinary reality. She went to find the 
mother who was murdered when Sarah was a 
small child. She came back with a new name 
that was given her there, a secret name to hold 
in her heart. She came back with poems and 
with ideas for new paintings. She gave birth 

to herself and will be with us here in a new 
way, a part of this community as she has never 
been before. 


“Sarah, we rejoice with you for your safe 
passage, and welcome you into your new life 
here. You made your journey for all of us, not 
for yourself alone, and each of us has been 
with you during a part of it. Recognizing the 
importance of what you have done for us, Rose 
has made you a pin, silver with lapis and a 
sliver of moonstone. Wear it proudly as a sign 
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of your passage. Silver and moon- 

stone hint at the feminine nature of 

your crossing. The circle of lapis signi- 

fies the enduring wholeness you can achieve 

if you complete your sacred task. For yourself, 
and for us, you have been called to build a 
bridge to the other world, a bridge of poems, 
paintings and tellings of what you have learned, 
what you have seen and experienced. You are 
asked to heal a painful separation between this 
world and the world of spirit. We share this 
profound wound with you. Almost all men 
and women in this culture participate in a 

split between everyday life and the life of 

the spirit. 


“The traditions, even the language of Western 
medicine are harsh and unconnected to what 
we who are here today have experienced. Driven 
by fear and ignorance, traditional medicine 
and psychology call people like Sarah schizo- 
phrenic, crazy, insane, thereby justifying shutting 
them up in hospitals, cutting them and the rest 
of us off from the healing process that the 
psyche is trying to accomplish. Sarah pointed 
Out to me the other day that schizophrenics 
don’t get colds; and I told her about the fact 
that schizophrenics don’t get cancer. Colds and 
cancer are the two primary diseases of this 
time and place. Both can be cured by schizo- 
phrenia! Think about that. 


“The psyche knows how to heal itself. In 
passages like Sarah’s, what we have to do is 
pay attention and take seriously the processes 
the psyche initiates, the language and images it 
gives us. Other times and places havetbeen more 
connected to the spiritual realities that Sarah 
has experienced and the rest of us have exper- 
ienced through her. Ancient religious mysteries, 
contemporary mysticism, and so-called primitive 
people all know about death and rebirth, the 
dark night of the soul, transformation, vision 
quest, shamanic initiation. These are the ways, 
the languages and images of spiritual reality, 
that inform psyche’s self-healing. 


“Sometimes a transformation process is long, 
slow, and undramatic. Sarah’s has been sudden 
and dramatic. Throughout her experience she 
spoke frequently in images of nuclear energy. 
It is as if a nuclear explosion took place in her 
psyche. We all felt the enormous amount of 
energy that was released, physical energy trans- 
formed abruptly into spiritual energy, body 
becoming psyche. We all worried about when 
Sarah — and therefore all of us — would 
begin to get some sleep. But so much energy 
had become available to her that she didn’t 
need to sleep. Some of us heard Sarah say she 
had become contaminated by the radiation 
that had been released. Those of us who in- 
sisted on touching her anyway, who agreed to 
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enter into this process with her, 
have in fact taken on some psy- 
chological radiation. We have exper- 
ienced it in various ways, some positive, 
some negative. 


“We all know that nuclear energy can be used 
either destructively or creatively. All of us here 
need to find creative and constructive use for 
what we have been through together so we will 
not be hurt by it. For better or worse, the Age 
of Aquarius is also the nuclear age, and we are 
the people who must find ways to live together 
and work together to carry the power of the 
psyche, the power of experiences like Sarah’s, 
instead of washing our hands, isolating our- 
selves, and sending our scapegoats out alone 
into the wilderness as generations before us 
have done. 


“TI have been deeply moved by the spirit of love 
and community that has come forth from ali 
of you. Several of you have told me that your 
participation in Sarah’s crossing has been ex- 
tremely important. I’m going to stop talking 
now and hope that some of you will tell Sarah 
and the rest of us what the experience has 
meant to you.” 


Almost everyone spoke. Before we ate together, 
Sarah spoke too, and read a poem that came 
to her in the other world. 


This was Sarah’s story, but it was also my own. 
As I try to work in ways that touch tribal con- 
sciousness, I begin to experience the fabric of 
community revealed in the depths of the psyche. 
Threads were severed and the pattern badly 
obscured so long as I sat with patients only in 
my office, speaking to no one of what I saw 
there, cutting and labeling and handing down 
ex cathedra pronouncements, taking everything 
back to the ego as if there were no world out 
there, tearing the fabric so badly I missed it 
completely, missed my patients’ lives and mine. 


The Native Americans know that in telling our 
personal stories we become connected to the 
larger tale the spirits are trying to bring into 
the world. Alone, each of us receives a small 
piece of the story, a piece essential to the 
whole. By telling, and listening, and putting 
together the fragments we hear, we get inklings 
of something larger. When we can live in con- 
scious acceptance of the whole story, personal 
matters will find their proper perspective, and 
we will be able to live with one another. Then I 
imagine analysts will be obsolete. We will all 
be able to activate the healing function in each 
other as a natural and integral part of life. 


But that is far in the future. Now it is | 
February. Soon, around the time of the spring 
equinox, the spirits will go back to the under- 
world and the tourists return to Seal Harbor. s 
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making, and my plea for iiore ‘stormetion from 
readers (WER #48, p. 124), netted me close to 200 
letters in three months, and they keep on arriving at 
the rate of three or four per day. Letters have come 
from 30 states, plus Canada, Europe, Barbados, 
and Japan. An example: 


This one ran under the caption “Roast Rosa” 
in the S. F. Chronicle about 10 years ago: A 
Swiss couple is vacationing in Hong Kong. 
Childless, they are accompanied by their 
doted-upon French poodle Rosa. They enter a 
restaurant, order, and request some food for 
Rosa. Chinese waiter doesn’t understand. 
They point to Rosa and to their mouths, 
making eating gestures. Waiter’s face lights 
up, he takes Rosa under arm and heads for 
kitchen, also making eating motions and 
reassuring nods to couple. They wait endlessly 
for their meal. Finally it arrives: Rosa roasted 
on bed of bamboo shoots. Couple hysterical- 
ly hospitalized. —Joyce Power 
Tiburon, CA 


To my surprise, probably the most-mentioned 
legend was the one I call “The Nut and the Tire 
Nuts.” Perhaps this was because many readers 
wanted to show me that they could solve the puzzle 
posed in the plot: that of how to overcome the pro- 
blem of lost nuts from a tire being changed. The 
solution — borrow one nut from each of the other 
three wheels, then drive to the next town to replace 
the lost ones — generally is given by an asylum resi- 
dent or escapee. Readers all over the country and 
abroad knew this one, either from oral tradition or 
print, and both as a localized “true” story and as a 
fictional joke with the punchline, “I may be crazy, 
but I’m not stupid.” To suggest the range of replies: 
Richard Marsellos of Nacogdoches, TX sent me the 
version he first heard some 25 years ago, applied to 
the Rush State Mental Hospital near Dallas; and 
Chris Brown of the Shetland Islands described how 
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My exam iples of urban and legends-in-the- he 


many responses; it has been told and believed 1 
many parts of the country recently, and I got some 
rather detailed technical descriptions of the sup- 
posed diagnosis and treatment of the unfortunate 
man’s (and mouse’s) condition. Several of them 
came from medical personnel, but never from any- 
one who had directly participated in the case. 


A legend that had escaped me is one I call “The 
Small-World Legend.” It seems to stem from some 
authentic sociological experiments in plotting per- | 
sonal networks that have been widely described in 
sociology courses. The research was to determine 

how many connections it took to link two people 

through mutual friends. In the actual studies, a 

written message is mailed to someone living near i 
the town of the targeted person. The recipient is : 
asked to mail the message to someone she thinks | 
might be closer until it finally reaches its destina- 
tion. On the average, five passes were required. In 

the popularizations repeated by sociology students, 

this becomes: an oral story is passed to anyone else | 
in only three days. This apparent instance of . 
academic folklore originating in academic reality 
may be something I can analyze more thoroughly in | 
some future study. 


Numerous variant details were supplied concerning 
the sample legends I cited in my article. “The Mex- 
ican Pet” was often mentioned, probably because it 
came first in my list, and is in fact one of the hot- 4 
test current legends. In some versions of the story 
the “puppy” (rat) scratches at the door of a rented 
Mexican vacation cabin or hangs about near the 
tent of a camping family. It may be allowed to sleep 
in a tourist’s bed or to share a sleeping bag. It may 
follow the people around town, and it either snarfs 
down puppy chow eagerly or refuses to eat any 
form of dog food. In one version, instead of being 
smuggled home to the States, it is held in quarantine 
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by border officials, who quickly recognize the rodent. 


Reader Penny Street of Vancouver, B.C. put me in 
touch with Chris Adkins of Tamahnous Theatre 
there, who sent me the portion of the script for a 
play called “The Real Talking People Show” in 
which “The Mexican Pet” had been used about a 
year ago as a story overheard from an actual con- 
versation. Adkins wrote me that someone in the 
company had heard a TV actor tell it on “Late 
Night With David Letterman,” which leads me 

to think that it was probably J who was meant, 
though the truth is that I told it last year on another 
national TV interview, but never on any of my three 


appearances on Letterman’s show. Am I becoming a 


source as well as a collector of modern folklore? 


As examples of other useful notes on stories I had 
listed, “The Guilty Dieter” was identified by several 
readers as a story used in weight-watchers’ meetings. 
And three of the legends that I knew only from 
overseas sources were definitely validated as known 
either in the U.S. or Canada; these were “The Shop- 
lifter and the Frozen Chicken,” “The Turkey 
Neck,” and “The Wrong Teeth.” 


Many readers sent me “new” stories, most of which 
(not surprisingly) turned out to be versions of 
legends that I had discussed in my early books. (So 
far I have identified 169 urban legends grouped into 
10 categories.) These were mostly teen horror stories 
a la Vanishing Hitchhiker like “The Hook” and 
“The Boyfriend’s Death,” or crime stories a la 
Choking Doberman like “The Double Theft.” I 
was surprised to find out how lively the tradition 
still remains of the story I called “The Elevator In- 
cident” in my second book. Previously it was told 
about Reggie Jackson, but lately it’s been pinned 
on Lionel Richie. 


Three Rochester women recently visited New 
York City. 


The women were on an elevator. A black man 
got on the elevator with a dog. 


The elevator door closed. 
“Sit!” the man commanded. 
The three women sat. 


The man apologized and explained to the 
women that he was talking to his dog. 


The women then nervously said that they 
were new to New York, and asked the nice 
man if he knew of a good restaurant. 


The women went to the restaurant recom- 
mended by the man. They had a good meal, 
and called for their check. The waiter ex- 
plained that the check had been paid by Reg- 
gie Jackson [Lionel Richie] — the man they 
had met on the elevator. 


Only a few stories were absolutely new to me, but 
they were beauties. Two of these were in the very 
large urban-legend category of car stories. “Old vs. 
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Young” is a story about an old woman in an expen- 
sive car creeping into a choice parking spot when a 
young guy in a flashy car beats her to it. He gets 
out, slams the door and flippantly says, “You’ve got 
to be young and quick!” She takes her Caddy and 
rams the back of his sports car, hands him her in- 
surance card and says, “No, you’ve got to be old 
and rich!” “The Crushed Bug” is a story about a 
terrible truck collision which is later discovered to 
have been a truck-car-truck collision when the 
wreck is pried apart and a Volkswagen bug with 
two passengers is found mashed inside. A scandal 
story I had not been aware of is one I call “The 
Bothered Bride”: a bride delivers a little speech to 
the assembled wedding guests, accusing her intended 
husband of sleeping with the maid of honor the 
night before and telling him to buzz off. The bride’s 
father invites everyone to stay for the reception dinner 
anyway, saying it would be a sin to waste the food. 
And one of my favorites was this variation on “The 
Animal’s Revenge,” which reader Bert Brown, who 
heard it in Phoenix, dubbed “The Plant’s Revenge”: 


A group of men were out in the desert hunt- 
ing one day. As often happens with so-called 
“sportsmen,” they passed the bottle a few too 
many times, and by the end of the day were 
feeling no pain. They had not even been able 
to bag a single jackrabbit. In frustration, one 
of the hunters trained his shotgun on a giant 
saguaro cactus and blasted away a dozen or 
more times. When he finished his volley, he 
stood there and laughed at the destruction he 
had caused, and as he did so, the cactus 
toppled over on him and impaled him with 
hundreds of inch-long needles. The man died 
a terrible death as his friends watched in 
helpless horror. 


The original version also prompted this letter: 
I was particularly struck by the Animal’s Re- 
venge and wondered if you were familiar with 
the saga of Harald Hardrada, Viking warrior 
and close contender for the throne of 
England in 1066... . 
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The story of Harald and the birds is told on 
page 108 of David Howarth’s 1066: The Year 
of the Conquest: “A large part of the army of 
the Byzantine Empire in that era was formed 
of adventurers who had come all the way from 

Scandinavia — a journey which in itself took 
over a year. Harald quickly rose to be captain 


All the major Mediterranean towns were 
proof against direct attacks or sieges, but 
none against Harald’s cunning. At one in 
Sicily, camped outside the impregnable walls, 
he noticed that small birds were nesting in the 
thatch of the houses and flying out by day to 
the woods for food. He set men to catch the 
birds, bind chips of fir on their backs, pour 
melted wax and brimstone on the fir and set 
it on fire. ‘As soon as they were freed, the 
birds flew back to the town to seek their 
young in the nests. Although each bird car- 
ried only a little burden of fire, each set light 
to the thatch and soon the whole town was in 
flames.’ ” 


The most fascinating letters of all were those few 
from writers who asserted that a “legend” plot had 
actually occurred to them, or to an immediate ac- 
quaintance. Sometimes (and this is fairly common 
in urban-legend studies) the incident thus validated 
was incorrectly understood by someone to have 
been told first-person, and double-checking reveals 
merely another friend-of-a-friend link. Other times 
the validated experience is close but not exactly 
parallel with the legend. The rare ones, however, 
are those that are evidently genuine reports. Two 


readers, for instance, stated unequivocally that “The 
” (lenses drunk in a glass of water) 


Unlucky Conta 
had happened — to a brother-in-law in West Vir- 
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ginia this past September, and to herself (I'll skip 
the name) in Maryland five years ago. I first heard 
it in Cleveland about two years ago and have col- 
lected some dozen unverifiable versions since. (Mike 
Royko of the Chicago Tribune also alluded to it as 
a legend in a column distributed on 2 November 
1985.) Moral: not all folklore is false. 


My most intriguing discovery as a result of the 
WER article came in a note from Donna DeLacy 
Celler of San Francisco that began: 


I couldn’t believe my eyes! My story about 
the Green Stamps. . . . It happened like this 
. . .l was in the middle of my third pregnancy, 
arrived at the OB’s office, needed to go to 
the ladies’ room and did indeed substitute a 
tissue from my purse. A mother’s purse is 
always full of useless and half-used items. 

I then proceeded into the examining room, 
hoisted myself on the table and into the stir- 
rups. The doctor (Dr. Tom Nabors of Dallas) 
sauntered in, said a few pleasantries, and 
disappeared behind the sheet at the foot of 
the table. Two seconds later his head appears, 
his hand grasping green stamps, and he says 
tome... “Well . . . Donna, you giving these 
out nowadays?” Of course at the time I was 
mortified, but it didn’t prevent me from tell- 
ing all my woman friends through all these 
years and in the six cities I have lived since 
that time. So, I have played a big part myself 
in spreading the story all over the U.S. I 
never sued Dr. Nabors, nor did I change 
doctors until I moved from Dallas in 1968. 
As a matter of fact I loved his sense of 
humor! Thanks for making my day. 


Ms. Celler’s account of her experience is essentially 
the same plot that I had been considering as purely 
fictional on the basis of three reports scattered 
from Florida and New York to Utah and collected 
from 1980 to 1984. The four other California 
readers who reported “Green Stamps” as a legend 
had not heard it any earlier nor any more widely 
distributed than Ms. Celler’s experience and move- 
ments could explain. The only problems were: 

1) the Salt Lake City informant specifically re- 
membered it as a first-person telling (by someone 

I have not been able to track down), and 2) at the 
annual meeting of the American Folklore Society 
in Cincinnati this October I was told a second 
personal-experience version of it directly by a tho- 
roughly reliable, serious source. I’m still working 
on this one and will report on it in my new book, 
The Mexican Pet. 


Finally, I promised in WER #48 that I would send 
thanks to all contributors, but I’ve not been able to 
get far enough ahead of the mail and my other work 
to do so. So far, I have written only to those corre- 
spondents whose letters will be directly quoted in the 
new book. I hope this update will satisfy all the 
others until I can answer them directly. 
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BACKSCAT TER 


Echoes from readers back 
to the Whole Earth Review 
(27 Gate Five Road, 
Sausalito, California 94965) 


Rock of Gaia 


For many years | have been telling my 
chemistry students that living things 
in photosynthesis changed the whole 
atmosphere by learning how to use 
sunlight. 


More recently, Lovelock has pointed 
out that biological control of CO, 
concentration regulates temperatures 
in the biosphere via greenhouse 
effect. 


Now there is a speculation from 
Caltech geophysicist Don L. Ander- 
son that Gaia's influence may extend 
hundreds of kilometers downward 
and that interactions between life and 
the lithosphere may have shaped the 
oceans and continents. Now that’s 
coevolution on a grand scale! 


In the lead article in a recent issue 

of Science (27 Jan 84), Anderson out- 
lines his picture of the Earth's anatomy 
and physiology. He bases his argu- 
ments on geochemistry and seismic 
data from the Earth and other inner 
planets. On p. 348 he writes: 


It has often been suggested that life 
originated on the earth because of 

a coincidence between the narrow 
temperature interval over which 
water is liquid and the temperature 
extremes that actually occur on the 
earth. The earth apparently is also 
exceptional in having active plate tec- 
tonics. If the carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere of Venus could turn into 
limestone, the surface temperatures 
and those in the upper mantle would 
drop. The basalt-eclogite phase change 
would migrate to shallow depths, 
causing the lower part of the crust 
to become unstable. Thus, there is 
the interesting possibility that plate 
tectonics may exist on the earth 
because limestone-generating life 
evolved here. 


This earthshaking idea seems to have 
escaped widespread notice, dropped 
as it was in the middle of a highly 
technical article. Anderson makes no 
mention of Lovelock or Gaia, perhaps 
concurring with Laplace's “‘Sire, | 
have no need of that hypothesis.” In- 
itiating plate tectonics does rather 
smack of gathering the waters together 
in one place and letting the dry land 
appear, and one can understand why 
a scientist with a reputation to pro- 
tect would shy away from anything 
but the most mechanistic and reduc- 
tionist view. The rest of us are freer 
to speculate, and | am grateful to 
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Anderson for a thought-provoking 
and informative article. 
Tom Parsons 
Ridgefield, WA 


The joke’s on us 


Re: “Historic Nuclear Park’’ (by Joy 
Critchley, WER #48 p.|): The trouble 
with trying to be a satirist these days 
is that reality will almost always top 
your jokes. Officials have already in- 
itiated the procedure for having West 
Germany’s first power reactor (now 
decommissioned) declared an historic 
monument! 
Tim Slater 
West Germany 


An eruption of neglect 


In an interesting conversation | had 
with ecologist Pastrana, he com- 
mented that the recent Armero 
volcano catastrophe here in Columbia 
was an ecological scream from mother 
nature. The problem was not the 
volcano. It was the unprotected way 
in which the river has been rendered 
by decades of human neglect, human 
exploitation of the river banks, and 
the mountain's lack of trees or other 
natural barriers against erosion. If all 
these things had been taken into con- 
sideration, and if we had replaced lost 
forests with new forests, and if in- 
stead of planting coffee alone we had 
planted coffee underneath the shade 
of big trees, the problem could have 
been mitigated, and probably many 
lives could have been saved. Gaia has 
curious ways of sending messages, 
and of kicking and screaming and 
yelling for attention. 
Rodrigo 
Columbia 


Get ready for another 
century of problems 
because of cars 


Most Americans, ‘including myself, 
share at least some of Joe Troise’s 


| infatuation with cars (WER #49, p. 


90), and it seems certain, as he says, 
that they will be with us to the end 
of the century — and indeed for a 
decade or so longer, until the cheap 
oil runs out. However, that’s not a 
solution — it’s a problem. Lest we 
get carried away with oil-glut 
euphoria: 

(1) The individual auto falls into that 
large class of goods called “posi- 
tional’: that is, the more other peo- 
ple have one, the less satisfying your 
own becomes. | don’t know where 
Joe lives, but in my 100,000-population 
city, central area daytime parking is 
a thing of the past, neighborhood 


streets are increasingly dangerous, 
congestion is making even short trip 
times noticeably longer, and if you 
contemplate a 20-mile trip you had 
better allow double the time you used 
to, in case you hit one of those inex- 
plicable midday freeway clog-ups. 
What all this is doing to our general 
civility is also clear: the number of 
signal-runners, pedestrian-clippers, 
and general road hogs is multiplying 
even faster than cars themselves. 


(2) The foreign currency the US. 
earns through agricultural exports, 
roughly $40 billion last time | looked, 
is just about exactly eaten up by 
what we spend abroad for oil. What 
this means, besides its effect on our 
alarming trade deficit, is that because 
of the extractive nature of contem- 
porary US. agriculture (heavy soil 
erosion and impoverishment through 
monocropping) we are selling our 
dwindling topsoil to maintain our car 
habit. The situation is even more ap- 
palling when you realize we are ex- 
pending, in order to obtain one 
calorie of food energy, something 
like 20 calories of mostly petroleum 
energy to run farming and process- 
ing machinery, produce fertilizers, 
pesticides, and herbicides, run the 
(mostly truck) distribution system, etc. 


(3) Many real economic costs of per- 
sonal auto transportation are conve- 
niently made invisible to individual 
drivers and car lovers — but that 
doesn’t mean they aren't there, 
crushing us and the general economy. 
Even our high gas taxes only pay 
about two-thirds of the costs of 
roads and highways; the rest comes 
from general tax funds. And a huge 
new repair bill is coming due. Auto- 
related uses consume amazing pro- 
portions of our land area (in down- 
town Los Angeles, more than 60 per- 
cent). Adding in insurance, policing, 
courts, repair services, and so on, 
the auto consumes more than an 
eighth of our entire national income, 
and sometimes more than that pro- 
portion of an individual’s income. 
And this doesn’t include losses from 
auto deaths and maimings — direct 
economic losses in productive lives, 
not to mention the emotional losses. 
I’m not sure where the impression 
comes from that auto deaths are 
down; now that the 55-mph speed 
limit is generally disregarded, they 

are going up again: 
Deaths: Disability accidents: 
1983: 44,600 1,600,000 

1984: 46,200 1,700,000 


Cars are wonderful contraptions, 
but then so were the Mayan temples, 
equally voracious in their human- 
sacrifice requirements. Doubtless we 
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Dear Editor, 


will go on paying the heavy costs of 
our cars as long as we can. But we 
shouldn't delude ourselves that they 
have survival value for our society. 
Ernest Callenbach 
Berkeley, CA 


On your July BS your corer hod 


AS. 


Couple of CAusers Bar 
dont titak ft was very faKkey becaase 
su Should have < topped the traffic and 
had people Stard.ng On top of ther Cars. 

traffic V news leporter ONnd 


el Suliivar Coge 2) 
“gets Your Magazine... 

likes it 


The risk of loving 
your enemy 


| thought the article on US and 
THEM (WER #49, p. 76) was very 
good. It brings to mind three ideas 
we teach in our own classes about 
“Turning Enemies into Allies” that 
might be useful to someone. 


First, when we approach an “enemy,” 
we try to offer solutions that are 
useful to the person on their own 
terms. If we would coach someone 
on requesting a company not to 
make a certain product, we remind 
the person that they have a better 
chance of success if they present the 
alternatives. Peace groups in San Di- 
ego, for example, are doing research 


- to show industrial manufacturers that 


there is a market for their goods in 
nonmilitary markets. Simply asking 
someone to take a loss — whether it 
be financial or spiritual — because 
you believe what they are doing is 
not right, is often not enough. 


Second, if you truly open up your 
heart to the possibilities of seeing your 
enemy as a human being, you open 
up yourself to the interesting danger 
of having your own mind changed in 
the process. Many people approach 
the enemies-into-allies process with 
some self-righteousness and what 

| believe is a condescending attitude. 

| have done that myself, often in the 
unconscious attempt to ward off new 
knowledge. The more | have been 
able to tolerate diversity and the 
ambivalence of the universe, the more 
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| have been able to approach my ene- 
mies with the courage to realize that 
part or all of what they stand for 
might be right. We encourage our 
clients to approach their “enemies” 
with the idea of learning a new point 
of view, not simply trying to change 
them. Otherwise, any talk of a 
dialogue is hypocritical. 


Finally, we don’t think it is a prob- 
lem to approach difficult situations 
without the rush of self-righteous 
anger. | believe most activists get 
physiologically addicted to their own 
adrenalin, which is why we read 
stories (some printed in these pages) 
about people in movements who 
refuse to negotiate with their 
enemies. It is more terrifying for 
some to face a world devoid of a 
purposeful feeling created from their 
own glands than to actually solve the 
problem at hand and move on. 


One of the premises by which we 
run our business is that we all live on 
the same planet, and it is very hard 
to kick people we don’t like off the 
planet, and, when we are involved in 
conflict, we should try to act as if 
our goal is to not only solve the pro- 
blem but to prepare for the day we 
will live in peace with the people 
whom we are currently fighting. 


Pat Wagner 
Denver, CO 


Secret tax folklore 


My guess on the (U) Jewish Secret 
Tax (“Urban Legends,’’ WER #48, 
p. 124). It does take extra effort on 
the part of the manufacturer to obtain 
the (U) certification that the product 
is kosher. Thus the label may refer 
to the corresponding extra cost 
of manufacturing. 

Daniel Kegan 

Chicago, IL 


The Farm: a package deal 


Just as when I joined the Farm, | still 
long to live a seamless life of total 
conviction. It would be so efficient — 
with every vector in my body point- 
ing in the same direction, | could 
unleash my full power on the world. 
That power would be greater than 
what | can unleash when parts of me 
are pulling in different directions. 


Ever since | left the Farm | have more 
internal contradictions and less ab- 
solute truths. Doubt is frustrating. 


The Farm was a package deal — solu- 
tions and seamless existence. We had 
an answer for every one of the 

world’s ills and we tried to live every 
moment by our principles. | think far 
more people came to the Farm like | 


did for this package deal than came 
for the free room and board. 


Total conviction appears to be some- 
thing like magnetism. The more con- 
sistently polarized and aligned the 
molecules of a magnet, the more 
powerful it is. The Farm's experi- 
mental medium was a magnet made 
up of many people homogeneously 
aligned; we generated a powerful 
magnetic field — so overwhelming 
was its power that it quickly became 
almost impossible for anyone inside 
or outside the community to adjust 
our alignment or orientation. 


All 1500 plus of us denied the failings 
of the community for so long because 
we were over-committed to our 
working solutions. We wanted the 
Farm to work so badly that we each 
learned to distrust our intuition 

when it told us it wasn't. 


So to be powerful in the world you 
need conviction; to be any more than 
a notable but isolated force in the 
world you need a movement of people 
with common convictions — the 
more people and more conviction 
the more powerful. But as the Farm 
experiment demonstrates, too much 
homogeneous conviction leads to in- 
flexibility and weakness. 


Is it possible to have a movement 
that doesn’t overdose on inbred 
conviction? 


I'd like to think that | left the things 
that went wrong with the Farm back 
on the Farm — that Stephen hood- 
winked me and the soakers took ad- 
vantage of me but that’s all over now. 
To believe that would be self-deceit. 
Three years after leaving the Farm, 
| still find myself yearning for the eu- 
phoria that total conviction provided 
me. . . . Sol approach magnetic move- 
ments more cautiously than | used 
to, and | doubt | will ever jump for 
another package deal. 

Jeremy Sherman 

Berkeley, CA 


The Farm: a classroom 


| left the Farm in 1984, although we 
really made up our mind to leave the 
Farm back in 1983. It took us about 
seven months to clean up our karma, 
as we used to say, and be able to 
leave the Farm. | didn’t have any hard 
feelings; it’s just that the Farm had 
changed from what it had been in the 
years past. The farm was a good ex- 
periment but | think it was a mistake 
to think of it as a permanent life- 
style. | think that the original idea of 
the Farm was as a school. You would 
go to learn something at the school 
and then graduate and go on with 
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your life. As a school, it was the 
right attitude. But somehow or 
another many of us got caught up in 
the idea and saw it as a permanent 
sort of thing that would go on 
forever, one that we would all do, 
and that was really the mistake. 


| still have my friends there, and | 
don't regret any of it. | really enjoyed 
it while | was doing it. But now | feel 
like | have a very clearcut vision of 
what | want to do. | can make my own 
budgets and make my own plans and 
if | fall on my face, it’s my face and | 
won't drag down a few hundred other 
men, women and children with me. 
Mark Long 
Florida 


on socialist principles in the 1890s 
by a man named Julius Wayland. 


A complete analysis of Ruskin and 
some of its predecessors is found in a 
rather slim book called Visions of 
Utopia, Nashoba, Rugby, Ruskin and 
the New Communities in Tennessee’s 
Past, published by the University 

of Tennessee Press, 1977, ISBN 
0-87049-213-6. 


Pity it wasn’t published before Stephen 
founded the Farm! 

Harold Satterfield 

Bradville, TN 


Gringo prisoners in Peru 


The strength of fringes 


To the folks who survived the Farm: 


Speak truth to power, friends. Al- 
ternative Religion ran into the same 
problem as did Alternative Politics. 
Gurus took over, power structures 
were created, and original inspiration 
got smothered in an avalanche of so- 
ciopathology. Just as participatory 
democracy turned into chauvinistic 
irrelevance, spiritual enlightenment 
turned into megalomaniacal oppor- 
tunism. But Power not only corrupts; 
it also exacts a high price. Finally, 
Gurus and Dictators sink from their 
own weight. . . . 


Entropy rules. Gurus and Dictators 
speed up entropy; that’s all. But our 
hard-won radical scepticism should 
not become cynicism. Life will find 
ways to struggle against the grain of 
entropy. Entropy is strongest at the 
center of any establishment, politi- 
cal or spiritual. Get away from the 
center. To be in touch with the 
purest nuances of any movement, 
go out to the edges, where doctrine 
has not yet piled up, away from the 
Gurus and Dictators. Into the desert, 
if necessary. ... 


And do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you. The rest is 
just commentary. 


Carry on. 
Snuffy Smith 
Covington, LA 


Another failed 
Tennessee commune 


Far from being the unique grand 
experiment the former participants 
seem to think it is, the Farm is only 
the latest in a long line of failed Uto- 
pian Communal Societies that have 
been established in Tennessee. The 
Farm's closest spiritual predessor was 
The Community of Ruskin founded 
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We represent a large group of 
foreign tourists and young travellers 
who are detained at Lurigancho 
prison in Lima, Peru; the majority are 
falsely accused of being alleged “drug 
traffickers’ and linked to ultraleft 
guerilleros. 


Many of us have been set up by 
police officials who are heavily involved 
in drug trafficking, who have tortured 
us, stole our personal belongings, and 
work together with a group of “law- 
yers” to extort sums of over US. 
$20,000 — in some cases for allegedly 
necessary payments of bribes. 


Lima has become one of the most 
dangerous places in the world for a 
foreign visitor because he could find 
himself in a situation where he may 
have to face an ordeal of 5, 10 or 
more years in a prison of Dantesque 
conditions in the desert. 


The incredible bureaucracy and 
slowness of the corrupt judicial sys- 
tem, with its successive frauds applied, 
again by crooked lawyers, have not 
only robbed us and our families of 
money, but also any hopes ever 

to see our homes again. 


The situation of a foreign inmate 
waiting years for trial in a strange 
country, not knowing its customs and 
language, is highly desperate, to be 
compared as in a novel of Franz 
Kafka, because none of us has any 
family in this country and the next 
relative or friend is many thousands 
of miles away. 

Prison conditions are unimaginable: 
60 per cent of the general population 
of over 6,500 suffer from tuber- 
culosis, typhoid, and other diseases; 
medical attention is available only 
against payment; water just three 
quarters of an hour daily, but non- 
potable; indescribable hygienic condi- 
tions, since prison maintenance and 
supplies are nonexistent since its 
inauguration (1974); no work or 
recreational facilities, the only alter- 


native is almost unlimited amounts of 
drugs (cocaine, marijuana, etc.) that 
are dealt freely inside the prison. 


Absurdly enough, a law passed in 
November 1983 forbids drug offend- 
ers arrested after that date to work 
and denies them any benefits like ob- 
taining conditional release because of 
good conduct and work-time-credits. 


Considering the fact that the stan- 
dard sentences for foreigners range 
between 10 and I5 years, it is little 
wonder that many of us leave this 
place after many years as drug ad- 
dicts, sick, under-nourished, deso- 
cialized and sometimes even insane. 


Who has had the bad luck to be 
involved in a drug case in Peru is 
declared a “dangerous criminal,’ who 
is not to be granted any more rights. 


We as foreigners pointedly denounce 
this unbearable situation, and appeal 
to the public opinion in Peru and the 
world, the news media, press and 
Human Rights Organizations to visit 
Lurigancho to determine the cruel 
circumstances we are facing! 


There are more than 110 foreign 
prisoners of 29 nations detained in 
here, of which 81 per cent are waiting 
for trial, some since 1980, and this 
fact should justify establishing an in- 
ternational body, in order to examine 
each of our cases, with the purpose 
of resolving the judicial process in 
due time, of obtaining benefits and 
assuring our health, constitutional 
and human rights! 


We remain, in anticipation of your 
assistance, 
THE COMMISSION OF 
FOREIGN INMATES 
P.O. B. 
Lima 100 Peru 


Swiss army knife service 


Darrin Peter De May's backscatter 
letter in WER #46 (p. 107) con- 
cerning the lifetime guarantee and 
servicing of VICTORINOX Swiss army 
knives inspired me to pursue getting 
my trusty 24-feature “Champion” 
model refurbished. 


| had carried (and used) this knife 
daily since 1978 when it was pur- 
chased to replace an earlier Victor- 
inox Swiss army knife | had carried 
since 1973, when it was stolen. 
These knives are the greatest 

thing since shoelaces! 


The red plastic sidewalls of my knife 
had begun to crack, and the knife 
showed its age in wear and tear. |'m 
delighted to report that Victorinox 
sent me a brand new replacement by 
return mail — demonstrating a level 
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of service consistent with the quality 
of their knives. 


The very important piece of informa- 
tion | would like to contribute to Mr. 
De May's letter is that it is not ne- 
cessary to take the time and trouble 
of shipping knives all the way to 
Switzerland for servicing. Victorinox 
has a domestic facility which handles 
such service: 


VICTORINOX of Switzerland, Ltd. 

P.O. Box 846 

Shelton, Connecticut 06484-0913 © 
Warren A. Potas 
Washington, DC. 


Library exposure 


| subscribe to only two magazines, 
WER and Sun. For several months | 
read them at the library when | could 
find them there, then | finally broke 
down and subscribed. | believe that 


there are'a lot of people like me out . 


here in this regard, i.e., expose them 


to the magazine enough and they'll 
be hooked. How to expose them at 
minimal expense? 


Prepare small posters, free standing 
or not, something to the effect that 
I've sketched at right. These could be 
distributed to libraries by your sub- 
scribers who would go to the libraries 
in their local communities and ask 

the librarian to put the poster where 
it would be readily seen by the patrons. 


For instance, there are about 20 li- 
braries in my vicinity (counting branch- 
es) and I'd be happy to contact each 
of them. As an example, in the Ojai 
valley, there are three libraries. 

One of these carries the Sun; none 
carry WER. 


By the way, I'm also going to send 
this note to the Sun, which also suffers. 
Would it be possible for the two of 
you to work together on this? 
Greg McMillan 
Ojai, CA 


Fine idea. We'd be happy, Greg, if you 
did contact those branch libraries. 


We also have an emerging Library Fund. 
Readers who live in areas where nearby 
libraries do subscribe to WER are in- 
vited to contribute to the fund: we'll 
pass the gift to a library that would like 
to subscribe but can’t afford to. —KK 


HELP YOUR 
LIBRARY 


(and a lot of your friends) 


Donate to the Library 
a gift subscription to 
WHOLE EARTH REVIEW 
(a wonderful magazine). 


See it in our 
Periodicals section. 


We can record it 
in your name. 


Workers Trust retains honor 


In your most recent issue, there ap- 
pears a letter headlined “Misgivings — 
about Workers Trust’’ (WER #49, 

p. 137). Unfortunately, the writer, 
Mr. Doug Hornig, has mistakenly 
identified Workers Trust as the or- 
ganization which declined his insurance 
application and caused him so much 
distress. 


The facts are: Mr. Hornig never ap- 
plied for health insurance through 
Workers Trust, nor have we ever had 
any communication with him except 
just recently, and then only to con- 
firm that his letter was in error. 
(Doug now freely admits that all his 
correspondence was with another or- 
ganization and that his identification 
of Workers Trust as the source of his 
problems was the result of honest 
confusion [confirmed by WER].) 


Apparently what happened is that Mr. 
Hornig read your article praising Work- 
ers Trust (WER #45, p. 103) and sought 
more information about the health 
insurance plan. For whatever reasons, 
he ended up making an application 
instead to an organization called 
Coop America for health insurance. 
All of Mr. Hornig's difficulties which 
proceeded resulted from his inter- 
actions with Coop America and their 
plan underwriter and administrator 

— Consumers United. 


Your readers should be aware that 
Workers Trust and Coop America 
are entirely separate and independent 
organizations. It is true that both 
organizations, which are national 


_ associations, purchased insurance 


through Consumers United, which is 
an insurance company. However, as 
of December 31, 1985, Workers 


- Trust and Consumers United no 


longer do business together. 


It was particularly frustrating to us to 
see Our name so prominently identi- 
fied with Mr. Hornig's difficulties with 
the Coop America/Consumers United 
underwriting process because his ex- 
perience could not have occurred 
had he actually been applying for the 
Workers Trust health plan. It has been 
our policy to purposefully refrain 
from the use of the underwriting 
process Mr. Hornig calls “healthy 
participant discount,’ sometimes 
referred to as “healthy lifestyle dis- 
counts” or “non-smoker rates.” 
Workers Trust does not employ this 
underwriting technique because we 
feel it inevitably leads to subjective 
decisions and the kinds of negative 
client interactions Mr. Hornig relates 
in his letter. 


It is our understanding that the nor- 
mal industry practice of “healthy 
lifestyle discounts” simply involves 
establishing the percentage of in- 
surance applicants who will say they 
don’t smoke, whether they do or 
they don’t, the percentage that say 
they exercise three times a week, 
again whether they do or they don’t, 
and then establishing the premium 
offset caused by these discounts 

and, finally, increasing the composite 
premium to all buyers to make up the 


difference. As far as Workers Trust is 
concerned this is all just so much 
“voodoo” underwriting. 


In defense of Coop America/Consum- 
ers United, underwriting, by its nature, 
is a discriminating process often iead- 
ing to decisions not popular with the 
consumer, but a process necessary to 
the long term “healthy” of any health 
insurance plan. As far as awarding 
people with healthy life styles lower 
premiums, it’s a great idea, but a very 
difficult policy to administer as Mr. 
Hornig can now testify. 


Workers Trust has a five-year history 
of outstanding service to its members. 
Our health insurance plan provides a 
broad range of traditional as well as 
alternative medical coverage. We pro- 
vide all our plan participants with a 
health promotion program hoping that 
all will make progress in establishing 
more healthful lives. We have managed, 
over the years, to keep our premiums 
low with a minimum of arbitrary risk 
assignments, and a maximum of pru- 
dent plan management. 


While | can’t say Workers Trust has 
never made an unpopular decision, or 
had a disgruntled customer, Mr. Hor- 
nig, while he may be disgruntled, was 
simply not our customer. We just hope 
more people will read the wonderful 
things Whole Earth said about us in 
issue #45, and forget this case of 
mistaken identity. 
Richard Koven 
President of Workers Trust 
P.O. Box 11618, Eugene, OR 97440 
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The UNCLASSIFIEDS are a reader-to-reader service available 
to WER subscribers only. They’re designed to provide a cheap 
communications network for WER readers and mild financial 


assistance to the magazine. 


TO ADVERTISE: 


e You must be a current subscriber. Please send a current mailing label (or copy) from 


the cover of WER when you send in your ad copy. You may become a subscriber 


when you place your ad. WER subscription rates are $18/year ($22/year foreign and 


Canada). Please add this amount to your payment if you are not currently a sub- 
scriber. Order forms for subscriptions are at the back of the magazine. 


e Rates are 75 cents a word. You count them and send us payment with copy. Ve wil! 
not bill. Payment must accompany the ad and be in US. funds drawn on a US. bank. 


e The first few words in your ad will be in capital letters. We cannot do any other 


words in capitals — they take up twice the space. 


¢ To run a repeat ad: Multiply your ad payment times the number of issues in which 


you want the ad to run. Send in that amount and we will print the same ad that 


many times. If you decide to repeat your ad after it has run, or if you wish to make 


a change in the copy, you must submit the ad again. 


¢ Deadline is March 17 for the Summer issue; June 16 for the Fall issue. Sorry, we 


will not take ads over the phone. Ads received after deadline will be held for the 


following issue. 


e We print ads in the order received. “UNCLASSIFIEDS” means “no categories.” 
¢ Mail ad and payment (made out to Whole Earth Review) to: Susan Erkel Ryan, 


WER UNCLASSIFIEDS, 27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 


BETTER LOVEMAKING or $$ back. “Sexual 
Solutions: For Men & the Women who Love 
Them.” Castleman. “Humorous, 
h. | pray for wide distribu- 
ur words are magic. My 
had a fabulous romantic 
breakthrough.” —Arlington, VA. “I had 
remature ejaculation for 10 years and your 
k cured me in three weeks.” —NYC. 
“Practical, loving advice to help any man 
become a better lover.” —L.A. Times. “I’m 
72. My fiance is 68. We purchased woes book 
and now | could shout from the rooftops!” 
—Miami, FL. Only $10.95. Checks to Seif- 
Care Associates, 55 Sutter #645-A, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94104. Discreetly packaged 
Unconditional money-back guarantee. 


CUT YOUR CRIME RISK IN HALF right now 

without spending a fortune or sacrificing 

o— of life. “Crime Free” by Michael 
astleman. “My favorite. A common-sense 


building community.” 

per gy books. This is the best.” 
-—Coord., NYC Crime Prevention Prog. “I live 
ina rough neighborhood. Your book has 
really helped.” —Boston. “My elderly 
mother wants to shake your hand.” — 
Chicago. Only $17.95. Checks to Self-Care 
Associates, 55 Sutter #645-A, San Francisco, 
CA 94104. Unconditional money-back 
guarantee. 


HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE! For free catalog 
of books, tapes, medicines, S.E. to: 
Homeopathic Educational Services, 2124Q 
Kittredge, Berkeley, CA 94704. 


FULL-SPECTRUM Fluorescent 
a P.O. Box 3193, Chattanooga, TN 


27 GATE FIVE ROAD SAUSALITO CA 94965 


TIMELESS TOOLS — new, used, recon- 
ditioned woodworking & forestry tools. 
Replacement parts! Complete line “wireless 
lighting” including Aladdin. Catalog $2.00. 
Timeless Tools, P. O. Box 41CQ, Marquette, 
Michigan 49855. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN SOFTWARE Copyin 

Company, 33 Gold Street, NYNY 1 

P. D. software for IBM & compatibles, 5% 

& 8” CP/M, Apple and Commodore. Catalog 

$1. Also portable MS-Dos computers for 

$1195.00. Including 512K, 2 DSDD drives. 

ps 11.5 Ibs. Write or call D. Johnson. 
12/732-2565. 


SOLAR HOME KITS — high tech, high quali- 
oo solar home packages. R-25 wail, 
roof. Panelized construction. See 
August 1985 issue of “Solar Age" magazine. 
Brochure $1.00, plan book $10 Sunlight 
Homes, Box 4366, ree New Mexico 
87196. Visa/MasterCard 2366. 


TDK BIO-MAGNETIC NECKLACE. Over 
6,000,000 solid worldwide. Free catal 
Dealer inquiries welcome. Bio-Magnetics 
Research, 1950 Washington St. #R, Brain- 
tree, MA 02184. 


SRI AUROBINDO, the Mother, Auroville — 
Free introductory booklist. Incense: amber, 
jasmine, ketaki, rose, musk, sandalwood. $1 
each plus $1.20 (P & H). Matagiri, P. O. Box 
372, High Falis, NY 12440. 914/687-9222. 


HOME BEERMAKING! We feature the finest 
home brewing supplies obtainable. Free 
catalog/newsietter. William’s Brewing, Box 
461-Q6, Oakland, CA 94604. 


NATURISTS BED AND BREAKFAST Directory. 
$15.00 per copy. Order from: K 

munications my WER, P. O. Box 1676, 
Humble, TX 77347. 


VERMONT 100% ae A mapie 
e, 


western 
$25. Please add $3.00 per 
Duck Mill Village, MA 01776. 


SHORTWAVE RADIOS! Listen to the world! 
Books, radios, antennas, repair/modifications! 
Radio West, 3417 Purer Rd., Escondido, CA 
92025. 28-page catalog $1, or call 619/741-2891. 


GNOSIS MAGAZINE #2 — The journal of 
Western inner Traditions’ second issue is 
due out in late March, 1986. Theme: “Magic 
—— Tradition.” Edited by Jay Kinney. Sample 
: $5. Subscriptions: $15/4 issues ($20 

for anadian & foreign n subs). Checks or Int. 

O.s to: The Lumen Foundation, P. O. Box 
14217, San Francisco, CA 94114. 


CUT WINDOW HEAT LOSSES over 80%. Sew 
beautiful insulated shades. Eligible 15% tax 
credit. information: S.A.S.E. Warm Windows 
and Sunshine, 607 Tyler, Port Townsend, WA 
98368. 206/385-5797. 


MATE (FEMALE) WANTED. | am a ‘-O 
male, raised in the Jewish intelligencia 
tradition. Interests include folk music, 
glassbiowing, technology, literature. | have 
an inquisitive attitude towards the worid 
around me. My professional training is as a 
metallurgical engineer. | live in Chicago, 
work for a successful consulting firm in the 
west suburbs. My friends describe me as 
warm, bright, impatient, funny, curious, 
demanding and quick. | describe myself as 
sensitive, intense, somewhat 
giving, prompt. | am fairly well settied; five 
years with same car, apartment and job. | 
dream of building a glassblowing ‘Studio. | 
suspect that the 1 
end up with will be confident of who she is 
and where she is heading, willing to deal 
with her feelings and to put effort into a 
relationship. It wasn’t particularly easy to 
write this, if you are interested | hope you 
can find the resources to reply even if it isn’t 
easy for you Flanders, 1937 West 
Schiller, Chicago, IL 


| HAVE MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS and want to 
find people interested in alternative healing 
and inner growth to work and 
John O'Neil, Box 182, Bradfo 


512K MACINTOSH mem rades. Free 
instructions to DIY. Send to ALFU, 
648 West Club Bivd., Durham, NC 27701. 


HOME SCHOOLERS: Magic Meadow Cor- 

respondence School now taking enroliments. 

Basic curriculum for alternative-min 

ier For information send SASE to P. O. 
North San Juan, CA 95960. 


Boston University’s School of Management 
is the winner of D’s Innovation and 
Training Technology Award. To find out why 
cai 9088 or write 445 Granite Way, 
Aptos, CA 95003. 


TREES THAT GROW — Spring dug quality 

at low cost. 70 varieties antique apples, 

semi-dwarf pears, walnuts, chestnuts, 
saskatoons, mulberries, windbreaks and 

wildlife hedges. 2 stamps for catalog 

Bear Creek P.O. B. 411Q, Northport, 

WA 99157. 


JAPANESE CLOTHING. Authentic vintage 
silk & cotton kimonos, folkwear, unique 
jeans & decorative ay Priced well. Send 
SASE for free catalog to: Arise, 9305 Sudbury 
Road, Silver Spring, MD 20910. 301/589-0092. 


TWIN CITIES, MN ao ny of WER — 
Potluck supper. Sunda = Ty arch 23, 1986, 
6 p.m., at 7 try, 1313 S.E. 5th St., 
Dinkytown, 

BRAINWASH YOURSELF — learn to love 
Reagan. Humorous cassette 
$4.95. Box 1 , W. 
Tallahassee, 


INTENTIONAL COMMUNITY 
multigenerational) see 
s. Now 43 adults, 18 ainee on 


Write Shannon Farm, Afton, 
VA 22920. 


NOVA SCOTIA OCEAN-FRONT. Eastern 
Canada is too far from California, so I'm 
a 56 acres on the west coast of 
Cape Breton near Mabou. The property has 
a private sand beach and three — 
house sites with some of the most 
tacular coast highlands scenery in a 
Scotia. One site has a one-room cottage | 
built. Another has a completed concrete 
foundation, architect's plans, and electricity. 
9,000 Canadian). Stewart 
Brand, Waldo Point Harbor E-8, Sausalito, 
California 94965. 415/331-9241. 


PARTTIME BUSINESS for sale. The Natural 
Messages Company publishes sales aids 
for natural food stores in the form of recipe 
pads and information sheets in pads. Stores 
all over the country have been using them 
since 1972. It's been my pride and joy for 14 
years, but now I’m moving on to other ven- 
tures and would like to find a good home for 
it. It can be operated from an extra room or 
two in one’s home and can provide a 
substantial part-time income (about $5,000 

per year) for a reasonable expen- 
diture of time. Some knowledge of small-scale 
publishing, advertising, and smali business 
operations is helpful, as is an interest in the 
natural foods in ustry. Asking price mid- 
teens. Jim Guinness, 4 Ridgeway wor mon 
Newton, MA 02161; 1 617/965-4414. Seriou 
inquiries only, please. 
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LAUGH IN THE FACE of insanity. “The 
Realist” is back. Paul Krassner published 
from 1958 to 1974 what Library Journal call- 


he attacked decency in general.” Now Paul 
Krassner has launc Realist” as a 
newsletter of social and political satire. 
issue #100 features Robert Anton Wilson's 
coverage of the married priests’ convention 
and an interview with a terrorist's family. 
Subscriptions: $23 for 12 issues; The Realist, 
Dept. WE, Box 1230, Venice, CA 90294. The 
time has come to attack decency in eee 
once again. The taboos may have changed, 
but irreverence is still our only sacred cow. 


HANDMADE, INTERNATIONAL coin earrings. 
Pierced/non-pierced a Moroccan sip- 


see pipes $5.00; n, , 
Monte Rio, CA 95462. 
WHOLE EARTH 1068-1005, 75+ 


ment, CeQ, Review, etc 
issues, $195. 415/842- 


ROSSVILLE NATURE TOURS. 

Peter and yy Timmermans, P. O. Box 82, 

ne 0 


CHAINSAW OUTFIT, 

com S00 a Maliloff modifications, cQ 
Canadian 0.B.0., tel Dennis 
1; Box 19, Winiaw, BC, Canada 


WE CAN SURVIVE! bt Russians are = 

faceless, hence a. Let's produce 

TV special showin ‘life there, 

attractive people, fun. Crew ready to go next 
y. Bea producer. Your life depends on it. 


stitute for a Future, 173 Fairlawn, Berkeley 
94708. Total needed for filming: $30,000. 


TIPIS — Any size, any style, sent anywhere. 
Call us or send for free brochure. Full Moon 
Tipi “0 Robinhood Canvas, Robin Hood, 
Maine 04530. 207/371-2300. 


HOME HAIRCUTTERS! New book guides 
scissors to expert results — guaranteed. For 
details send SASE: You Can Publishing, 

19-H Fourth Street North, Minneapo S, 
Minnesota 55412. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF TRAVEL — Like to exper- 
ience the world your way? At your own 
nee! On your own schedule? Since 1977, 
gy Abroad, an alternative travel 
guide, has helped thousands meet the peo- 
ple of other countries and understand their 
cultures — by —, and working and learn- 
ing alongside them. Six issu 15, singles 
$3.50. T/A, P. O. Box 344, Amherst, MA 01004. 


WANTED: FART INFORMATION. Author 
seeking material for book on farting (all 
cultures) — mores, medicine, history, 
a language, jokes, drawings. Free 
mae f contribution used. Fred Pardate, 
Palatine N, Seattle, WA 98103. 


FINEST INCENSES JAPAN, india, 
Nepal, Europe and the Middle East are 
featured in our 24-page free 
catalog. Many rare varieties, accessories, 
oils included. Write Incense Catalog, Box 
427, Kula, Hi 96790. 


WANTED: ADVENTUROUS TEENAGERS 
seeking excellent education emphasizing 
bioregional consciousness. On Lost Coast, 
Northwestern California. Academics, rural 
self-sufficiency, social cooperation, travel 
and fun. Contact Petrolia School, P.O. 
Box 197, Petrolia, CA 95558. 707/629-3663. 


POLYFIDELITY is a partnership of loving 
best friends for the best of both varie " 

s rimer. Ox 
OR 9740. 


COMMON WISDOM. Send your most used 
proverbs to be published by Bendel Wilson, 
4300B Lone Oak, Nashville, TN 37215. 


ALTERNATIVE MAGAZINES 1976-1985. 
Library of the New Periodicals Index for 
sale. Includes Whole Earth Review, East 
— Journal, New Age, others. 4 000 

nes, 60 + titles. Details: Michael 
italien. NPI, Box 4494, Boulder, 
80306. 303/442-2518 (eves). 


THE INTERNATIONAL SHAKUAHACHI 
society invites eee Free literature. 15 
Grandison Road, London SW11 6LS England 


ANNE HERBERT of “CoEvolution Quarterly” 
said, “THE SUN tries to print the truth. Not 
the news or the latest, but the truth, Mr. 
Truth, the Queen of All Our Dreams. And it 
does.” The poet Robert Bly said, “in this 
oe of decrepit and impersonal magazines, 

E SUN seems to me personal and alive.” 
The spiritual teacher Ram Dass said, “THE 
SUN grounds me when | get too spacey and 
helps me to fly when the ground gets too 

real. Who can ask for a better friend than 
that?” Since 1974, THE SUN has sorted 
through the chaff ‘of “New Age” thinkin 4d 
get to the heart and soul of humanity. 
month, in essays, interviews, humor, hetion, 
photographs and poetry, THE SUN looks at 
the — that move us and the fears 
that w us down. People write in THE 
SUN of eir their 
own lives, often bari ngt hemselves with 
remarkable intimacy. THE SUN asks a lot of 
its readers: self-honesty, thoughtfuiness, 
the willingness to live with questions in- 
stead of answers. To subscribe for six 
months, send $15 to THE SUN, t, WE., 
412 West Rosemary Street, Chape Hill, NC. 
27514. And, for a copy of the just published 
“A — Ring inging in the Empty S 

of t ume I,” an anthology 
finest ke from the magazine's first ten 
—- — including Robert Bly, Reshad Feild, 

addeus Golas, Ron Jones, Tuli Kupfer- 
berg, Ram Dass, Patricia Sun and other less 
send $12.95 1.50 for posta 
ee or a total of $14.45, to Ae 


ENJOY THE BEAUTY of northern Michigan! 
Unique Bed and Breakfast Inn on Gran 
Traverse Bay. A peaceful alternative getaway. 
Close to the site of the 1986 North American 

Bioregional Congress. Operated by envi- 
ronmental activists trying to preserve the 
North Woods. Neah —, +” 1308 Neah- 
tawanta Rd., Traverse City, M 49684. 
616/223-7315. 


MOBILES FOR THE OUT-OF-DOORS. Brass, 
stone, and fishing swivels; see them in the 


aren Box 231, Berkeley, 
CA 9. 


GROUP LOOKING ss OTHERS to join 

landi/living experiment. Family preferred. No 

= osophical or other orientation 
mg acres. Upland, RD 2, 

Wayland, NY 14572. 


LADIES — A good when ing to waste. 


ng. 
oriented. I’m , divorced, with joint custody 
of 8 yr. old daughter. Live in Pasad ena, CA 
but considering move to rural coastal area. 
if this strikes a chord, please call me. 
Jim 818/794-1234. 


DEATH IS MORE than dying. Poet Harold 
Otey greets and explains his sojourn into 
this vast unknown. Two chapbooks “and me 
i am like the leaf” and my a for moon- 
crumbs” ($5.00/set Preney ench Press, 332 
N. 4th, Seward, N 


COUPLE WANTED TO aie contemporary 
solar home in Northern Mendocino Coun 
Coastal Range on old 100-acre homeste 
ideal for writing, programming, cottage in- 
dustry or artist c pursuits. Your own office 
and business phone available on premises. 
Option to buy 50% interest. Building site 
available. month. 707/984-6319. 


LOOKING FOR LAND to caretake/work on. 
Anywhere. I’m interested in community and 
solitude — helping, not hindering, our grow- 
ing. Also bicycling, self- and life-sustaini 
ctices, dee Susannah; 778 
d, Eugene, OR 97402. 


BORDEAUX VINEYARD welcomes (un 
helpers. Write Peter King, Brandeau, 
Les Salles, France. 


TO CELEBRATE 11 years in business, we 
offer WER readers one free use of our infor- 
mation service until January 1, 1987. Call 
our office (no written requests — sorry) 
between and 5pm MST weekdays with 
your question, problem, opportunity, vision, 
etc. We will try to be immediately useful 
with contacts or an information strategy. No 
guarantees and no collect calls. No catch, 
either. Our success rate is around 95% — 
can you me ee us? Pat Wagner and Leif 
Smith — 2-9764. The Office for Open 
Network, Box 18666, Denver, CO 80218. 


ARE THERE ANY COMMUNES LEFT? Do 
you need an extra hand on your farm? I’m 
almost 18, experienced only in a 
but willing to to make a commitment and w 
hard. Dan Sangeap, 85-14 215th | St Hollis 
Hills, NY. 1142 


ALL THE WORLD is one: from the whale to 
the beetle, emanations. Green, purple, and 
blue T-shirt, 100% cotton, small, medium, 
large, extra large $13.50. Pricelist on r ueet 
a Box 26391, St. Louis 


CHipants. A revelation in comfort. Anne 
Herbert of the WER says, “CHipants are 
comfortable ... what makes 
CHipants different is that they have a 
the ero a panel of fabric that goes across 
crotch instead of a seam going up and 
. it means the seam doesn’t ride 
tight and hurt ... for me they make the 
same kind of difference my first pair of 
runnin or did —a anole new category 
of comfort.” Vegetarian Times said, 
SCHipants, are specially designed pants that 
allow you to move freely but don’t skimp on 
looks.” New Age Journal says, “At last a 
trouser design to suit all your moods and 
moves — even the high kicks of karate . 
which makes for pants and shorts that feel 
like a second skin.” Is it = — 
CHipants are already becoming a nd? 
es a pair for yourself. 100% en ree 
brochure. CHipants, P. O. Box 7400WER, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95061. 408/425-4526. 


CRUISING SAILBOAT for sale. My sump- 
tuously appointed Benford 30 is ready to 
sail around the world or move onto as a 
a $38,000. Fiberglass hull, 30 feet 
central cockpit great 
cabin aft, do bed forward, doub 
aft, two toilets, two steering Sta- 
tions, autopilot, Pacific diesel stove, dinghy 
mounted on stern, brass windlass, 27 hp 
isuzu diesel engine, underwater viewin win- 
dow, etc., etc. Stewart Brand, 27 Gat 
Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 415/332-1716. 


WOOL-STUFFED PILLOWS. Cotton storage 
bags. Garden baskets. Other functional 
, made by traditional materials. Send 

list. Safe Products Co., 77 Henrietta 
St., Asheville, NC 28801. 704/253-4126. 


OREGON acres, , young or- 
chard, solar h ooo 503 
E. Main, Sliverton.’ cn $7381. 50a 873-8353. 


SELF DISCIPLINE and motivation, maintain- 
ing enthusiasm in the face of gloom and 
m. informal suggestions wanted, non- 
religious approaches only. Any reply, short 
or not, welcome. Throw a message into the 
postal ocean and see what turns up. James 
Jones, P. O. Box 97, Boston, MA 02101. 


STEAMBOAT NEWS — A bimonthly publica- 
tion for steamboat owners, builders, and 
dreamers. Yearly subscription and member- 
ship in the International Steamboat Society, 
$12 (US funds). Satisfaction guaranteed. Box 
262-WE, Middiebourne, WV 26149. 


FREE CATALOG — EARTH LANDS. 580 
pages, thousands of pictures, real estate all 
across America. Forest, streams, homes, 
small business, grass lands, 2 areas. 
an Realty, Inc. 800/555-1212 (any area 

A.) or 1-4266. Write Box 
Springfield, MO 65808. 


MAINE — Shin Pond — 26 ac. Tar rd., 
wooded $7,500. Possible terms. 2071838 4476. 


ADVERTISING WORKS when you reach 
the audience that needs your products or 
services. We at Goodfellow Publishers’ 
Representatives specialize in any ads 
for your and/or 
ducts in a of ten progressive national 
a They run an editorial gamut 
from Yoga Journal to Mother Jones empha- . 
sizing environmental, consumer and holistic 
health issues. Best of all, our services are 
free to you (we are paid a commission by 
the publisher). GPR, 2054 University Ave., 
Ste. 302R, Berkeley, "CA 94704; 41 1680. 


WHOLE EARTH REVIEW has begun a library 

fund at the suggestion and contribution of 

Milo Jarvis. This fund will provide libraries 
with gift subscriptions to giv- 

ing WER much-needed exposure. If 

a like to contribute to this fund, ou 

send your contributions to WER 
Fund, 27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94966. 


His 
oe ed “the best satirical magazine in America,” me 
although Harry Reasoner wrote that “Krass- 
(aa ner not only attacked establishment values; a 
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GATE FIVE ROAD 


Point/Whole Earth Consolidated Report 


BNA 


August, September, October, November, and December 1985 


income Expenses 
Subscriptions & Renewals $ 145,257 Salaries: Best of CQ 0> 
Back Issues 884 Editorial 19,619 Equipment Rent/Maintenance 812 |] 
Mailing List 14,724 Production 39,742 Telephone/Networks 5,600 
Software Catalog sales 14,445 Circulation 9,153 Postage 3,488 
Direct Distribution 17,181 Office 8,133 Auto/Travel 177 
National Newsstand 33,268 Research 5,554 Promotion/Publicity 155 
Syndicated Column 11,885 Payroll Taxes/Benefits 3,130 Building Rent/Maintenance 
WESC film reimbursement 30,000 Writers/Contributors 17,241 —_ Utilities 15,287 
NETI/WELL 5,790  Supplies/Research 6,306 Legal/Professional 20 
EWEC Advance 51,000 Magazine Printing 62,202 Interest/Bank Charges 2,668 
Best of CQ 2,500 Subscription Promotion Miscellaneous 
Contributions 13,927 and Fulfillment 29,302 Operating Expenses 4,144 
Interest 1,235 Direct Distribution 2,770 
CompuServe 746 National Newsstand 6,215 
Unclassifieds 3,745 Mailing List Fulfillment 1,531 Total Expenses 257,133 
Miscellaneous 695 Software Catalog Fulfillment 5,589 
Total Income 8,299 Profit/Loss 90,149 


WEAL 1985 EXPENSES 
‘ (Whole Earth Access Link, a Salaries & Fees 
joint venture of Point and NET!) Maintenance 
Insurance 
INCOME Office 
NETI Advances 90,000 Selling 
WELL 36,417 Financial 
Other 1,235 Other 
127,652 Total Expenses 


ProfitiLoss 31,265 


““Or Whole Earth Access’’ 


That phrase under access information in the Whole Earth Review means you 
can mail order the item from the Whole Earth Access store. Do not send 
orders for books to Whole Earth Review. Send orders to: 


Whole Earth Access 
2990 Seventh Street 
Berkeley, CA 94710 
415/845-3000; 800/845-2000 


Add $2 per order to the total retail price. Rush orders U.P.S. (Continental U.S.): 
40 cents additional charge per book. Foreign orders (surface mail): Add 
$3.50 per order for insurance if desired. Pay only in U.S. funds drawn on a 
U.S. bank. California delivery: Add 6% tax (BART counties add 62%). 
VISA/MasterCard orders accepted. 


Recent WER mailing 
list renters: 


The Utne Reader, Planned Parent- 
hood, Good Money Newsletter, Union 
of Concerned Scientists, PC Magazine, 
Harrowsmith Magazine, Smith & Haw- 
ken, New Age Journal, People’s 
Medical Society, Amnesty Interna- 
tional, DEVA, International Fund for 
Animal Welfare, The Nation, World- 
watch Institute. 


Back Issues/Further Issues 


15187, Santa Ana, CA 92705. 


27 GATE FIVE ROAD SAUSALITO CA 94965 


The quickest way to order back issues of this magazine is not from us but from 
Whole Earth Access (see address above). Each WER back issue is $3 for issues 
#44 — #47 and $4.50 for #48 on, postage paid. CoEvolution Quarterly 
issues are $3.50 each, postage paid, or $10 for four. All 29 available CQ 
issues are sold as a set for $35, postage paid. 


Subscriptions to Whole Earth Review are $18 for one year (4 issues) and $33 
for two years (8 issues). Foreign rates are $22 for one year and $41 for two 
years. Send your order with payment to: Whole Earth Review, P.O. Box 
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Gossip 

Our grandfatherly 50th issue here. with a contract to construct the way to contribute is to write in, 
We cooked up two devices to put _— Essential Whole Earth Catalog, addressed to Jeanne Carstensen. 
the previous 49 issues into per- something we've wanted todo for The new catalog work is slowing 
spective. The first is a best-of-CQ a while. “‘Essential’’ in this case down Donald and Susan Ryan’s 
book entitled News that Stayed means the best of the best, and housebuilding. Ever the optimists 
News: Ten Years of CoEvolution the best of the new, evaporated they hope to get a good start my 
Quarterly. Edited by Art Kleiner down into a portable 8/2 x Il trade, ;, barn-shaped compact house 
and to be published by North Point paperback. ‘Whole Earth’ means by summer. 


Press, it’s sort of a sampler of the 
best articles CoEvolution ever ran 
(no book reviews). If you have 
trouble describing what CQ/WER 
is, as we often do, you might hand 
the innocent this book. (More 
details next issue.) 


Coinciding with the book’s pub- 
lication date in April, Marin Civic 
Center will host an evening billed 
as ““News that Stayed News: An 
On-Stage Discussion of Ideas from 
CoEvolution Quarterly.’’ On stage 
will be Ken Kesey, Gary Snyder, 
Paul Hawken, and Stewart Brand, 
all regular CQ contributors. At 
front stage we hope to have regular 
CQ readers. Across the stage should 
be a wide-open, deep-ranging 
conversation of ideas stirred up by 
past issues. Peruse your back copies 
for possibilities. Tickets are $8 and 
$10 at the Marin Civic Center, San 
Rafael, CA on Saturday, April 12. 


Late last year we went to New 
York’s publishers’ row with a pro- 
posal to do a Whole Earth Travel 
Catalog and came back instead 


it will be a hefty 416 pages. It will 
be different from previous catalogs 
in its bold selectivity, and its triply- 
distilled brandy of researching/ 
publishing/researching from these 
past 18 years. 

Of course it will be impeccably 
updated, a major undertaking. 
The most disheartening curse so 
far is that a sorry number of essen- 
tial books are out of print. For 
example, all nine of the books 
from Rodale press whose merits we 
trumpeted in The Next Whole 
Earth Catalog have been allowed 
to lapse out of print. Grrrrrr. 


Jay Baldwin is in charge of the 
brew. Since his Airstream trailer 
home is parked 60 miles north of 
here, he’s camping out in the offices 
during the week. He hired Jeanne 
Carstensen away from Planet 
Drum Foundation to manage the 
production and divert panic. As 
usual we depend on and pay for 
suggestions for essential, quintes- 
sential items. Experts in particular 
domains are also wanted. The best 


Back on his micro-farm, general 
purpose clerk Dick Fugett finally 

ot around to a massive felled oak 

g that he had sawn into boards 
two years ago. The planks have 
been patiently drying, awaiting 
their transformation into kitchen 
cabinets. Dick, a book-taught, first- 
time cabinetmaker, says they‘re 
coming out great. 


The magazine’s offlon schedule 

is a blessing to Hank Roberts, our 
part-time proofreader who spends 
much of his off-time aloft in a hang 
glider. He’s been refurbishing his 
1983 model with new wing tips and 
center post. The long contraption 
is, remarkably, carried atop his 
VW bug on a homemade stretcher. 


Former copy editor Ted Schultz 
went back to college (he was last 
there eight years ago) to become 
a straight-A biology undergrad- 
uate. Much to our gratitude, he 
10 up his winter break to come 
ck, compile the 1985 index and 
do paste-up. |, too, am a student 
again after a 15 year pause. Every 
morning | catch an 8 o’clock morn- 
ing class in Chinese at the local 
university. Dzau! Ni hau ma? 


Collegiate discipline must be in the 
air. Stewart Brand spent the winter 
teaching a course on media at 
MIT, in snowy Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: ‘‘Long ago | pledged to 
myself that | would never teach. 
Gee, | wonder what else | promised 
that | would never do?”’ 


Last seen in Peru, Joe Kane sent 
word from his source-to-mouth 
Amazon expedition somewhere in 
Brazil. “‘Should | start with the 
night | woke up with a snake on 
my face? One of us was pretty 
scared . . . Or the time we were 
shot at and captured by Maoist 
guerrillas? They had submachine 
guns, nervous twitches, and us. 


We had five cans of tuna fish. We 
worked them to a draw. 


“Or the night we unknowingly 


Joe Kane (left) paddies in the slow 
stretch with partner Kate Du 
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camped next fo a plane wreck that 
held a half-ton of coca paste? The 
owners watched us fron the bushes, 
paralyzed, figuring we were cops, 
mafia, or so completely pig ignor- 
ant that we were truly dangerous. 


“Ah, but it’s all anticlimax, for the 
current word is this: we're alive, 
we're safe, and we're about six 
weeks from becoming the first 
people to travel the Amazon 
from source to sea. It’s taken 
almost four months to cover the 
first 1500 miles, in part because 
we're doing it the hard way: en- 
tirely under our own power, by 
foot, raft, and kayak.”’ 


For the rest | guess we'll have to 
read his book. —Kevin Kelly 


Price changes updating information 
in last issue: Plaited Basketry (p. * 
126) is $19.95 postpaid. Cerulean 
Blue’s catalog of dyestuff (p. 124) 
is not free as we erroneously re- 
ported, but costs $3.25. Neptune 
Fireworks Catalog (p. 127) is $1 

refundable with purchase. The 
publishers of ‘“‘The Small Business 
Legal Problem Solver’’ (p. 105) 
have moved to CBI Publishing, 
7625 Empire Drive, Florence, KY 
41042. Mail to their old address 
will not be forwarded. 


for Contributions 
(Literary, not Financial) 


| am compiling a special section of 
Whole Earth Review on “The 
Culture of Marketing and the Mar- 
keting of Culture.”’ It is based on 
the premise that the habits and 
values of marketing and salesman- 
ship influence our world in ways 
that are generally not noticed. This 
section is a way to notice them in 
print. If you have an article, idea 
or review that fits this theme, 
please write me: 

Art Kleiner 

clo Whole Earth Review 

27 Gate Five Road 

Sausalito, CA 94965. 

For long articles, please query 
first. Deadline: May 1. 


27 GATE FIVE ROAD SAUSALITO CA 94965 


Welcome to 
the WELL 


The WELL (Whole Earth ‘Lectronic 
Link) is a low-cost teleconferencing 
system jointly sponsored by Point 
Foundation and Network 
Technologies, Inc., of Ann Arbor, 
MI. Physically, the network lives in 
a minicomputer at the Whole 
Earth offices in Sausalito. But 
anyone, anywhere, who has any 
kind of personal computer with a 
modem attachment can call us up 
to exchange comments and 
messages with our other 1300 
users. 


Even though you can “‘chat’’ on 


_ The WELL in real-time, most infor- 
: mation is exchanged within con- 


ferences where you post and read 
comments on your own schedule 
— The WELL is open 24 hours a 
day. There are now 120 active 
conferences on everything from 
various kinds of computers 
(especially the newer ones) to 
spirituality, legal questions, and 
sexuality. Increasingly, The WELL 
includes previews of material even- 
tually published in Whole Earth 
Review. Last issue’s “Islam’’ and 
‘Automobile’ sections grew out of 
WELL conferences. 


Although it’s primarily a regional 
system, people from outside the 
San Francisco Bay Area can reach 
The WELL at discount rates via 
Uninet, a national networking ser- 
vice. Uninet serves the entire U.S. 
You dial a local number in your 
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area and it switches you into 

Sausalito. If you live out in the ge- 

nuine boonies you may have to 

¢ pay a message-unit charge to 
reach the local node. 


With low-cost national access to 
The WELL, we hope to have more 
Bay Area groups with national 
constituencies bringing their 
branch offices online as an inex- 
pensive way of coordinating ef- 
forts. One group — the Big Moun- 
tain Legal Defense/Offense Com- 
mittee, which is organizing support 
to resist the forced relocation of 
thousands of traditional Dineh 
(Navajo) people by the Federal 
government in July — has done 
just that. Telecommunications as 
political tool. 


How much does it cost? Uninet’s 
rate during non-prime time (even- 
ings and weekends) is approx- 
imately $4/hour for phone access. 
A subscription to the WELL costs 
$8/month plus $2/hour. Your on- 
line charges from, say, New York 
would be $6/hour. That compares 
favorably with the other 
teleconference systems (e.g., 
Source $10.75; Compuserve 
$12.50/hour at 1200 baud). A sim- 
ple long-distance phone call at 
night rates is about $10/hour. To 
find your closest Uninet access 
number, call customer service at 
800/821-5340 or 800/221-2444. 


For more WELL information, con- 
tact me at 415/332-4335, or use 
your modem to sign up by dialing 
415/332-6106. Just answer the 
questions, and you’re in The 
WELL. —Matthew McClure 
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get your magazines in an envelope, delivered first-class or airmail, for 
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class or airmail, for the rest of your life (or ours, whichever comes first). 
For all three, we gratefully publish your name and town in the magazine 


(unless you say not to). 


All contributions are tax-deductible because we're a cies foundation. 
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1985 Index Compiled by Ted Schultz 


Key: Covers WER issues numbers 45-49. Books and movies are italicized, subjects are bold, and software is CAPITALIZED. 


Our published knowledge has outgrown our collective memory. Time was, not too long ago, when someone on the staff 
could remember if and when we had reviewed an item, or who had written a particular article. Several times a day we 
get phone calls begging for such answers. With 50 issues now, we can only shrug five times out of ten. A cumulative 
index would cure all embarrassing absentmindedness. 


Ted Schultz hacked out a computer database that sorted this 1985 index. It costs $50 an issue in labor to enter the data. 
We'll be creeping backwards, retroactively indexing back issues into one continuously-updated databank, as money per- 
mits. We hereby solicit money. Readers contributing $50 or more to the Index Fund will receive a xerographic copy 


(about 150 pages) of the complete cumulative index of CQ/WER issues 1 through 50, when it’s done. —KK 
(~~ Alaska-Yukon Handbook 46:69 Aquaculture 
Albert, Judith & Stewart Alternative Environments Natural 
Sixties Papers 48:33 Pools 48:75 
Albert, Kenneth J. AQUARIUM 45:96 
Straight Talk About Smail Arab Perspectives 49:36 
A Business 46:42 49:36 
al Akock, Donald ARAMCO World 49:36 

A+ 45:78 Illustrating BASIC 45:95 Arberry, Arthur J. 

Abbey, Edward Illustrating FORTRAN 45:95 Koran Interpreted 49:24 
“A Few Words in Favor of Ali, Abdullah Yusuf Architect’s Drawing Kit 46:72 
Edward Abbey” 45:38 Holy Qur'an 49:23 Architecture 
Monkey Wrench Gang 47:14 Ali, Maulana Muhammad How the Other Half Builds 47:80 

Acceptable Risks 49:102 Holy Qur'an 49:24 Interior Design Kit Series 49:88 

“Access to Nicaragua” All About APPLEWRITER Ile 46:98 Passive Annual Heat Storage 47:80 
Fugett, Dick 47:67 Allen Specialty Hardware 49:86 “Redefining Cities” 45:1 

“Access to the Qur’an” ; _ Allen, Sam Armstrong Washer 48:77 
Weinman, Latifa and Micha 49:22 Wood Finisher’s Handbook 46:73 Army Corps of Engineers 

Accoun Alternate Source 45:94 How to Cope With the Corps 46:32 
“Update: Second Thoughts” 45:84 Alternative Environments Natural “Art Into Space” 
see also Business Pools 48:75 Horvitz, Robert 48:27 

Activism Alternative Light Styles 46:71 Art, artists 
“Automatic Voter Registration” 49:82 “Always Coming Home’ Architect’s Drawing Kit 46:72 
CPSR (Computer Professionals for LeGuin, Ursula 47:20 BLAZING PADDLES 45:88 
Social Responsibility) Newsletter 49:102 Amateur Closed Systems Network 46:31 Daniel Smith, Inc. Catalog 49:124 
Citizen Legislature 49:83 American Historical Supply DAZZLEDRAW 45:88 

ense 47:14 45:47 Designer’s Guide to Color 47:89 
“Let the Good Times Last” 45:64 American Indian Myths and DR. HALO 45:88 
“Making the Most of 47:13 Kaleidoscope 46:79 
Professionalism” 45:34 American Technology Resources “MACPAINT and Its Clones” 45:86 
Monkey Wrench Gang 47:14 (videodisc players) — 47:63 National Gallery of Art 
“Monkey Wrenchers” 47:100 American-Arab Affairs 49:36 Videodisc 47:61 
“Pogo Meetings: Where Hiking Sandal 48:96 PC PAINT 45:87 
Adversaries Meet as Friends” 49:30 “Anarchy That Works” PC PAINTBRUSH 45:87 
Sixties Papers 48:33 Szanto 46:36 PC PALETTE 45:88 
“Us and Them” 49:76 Ancestry’s Catalog 48:25 “Star Axis” 49:1 
We Will Not Be iii: 46:78 Animals Theatre Crafts How-To 47:89 

Adler, Mortimer J. Audubon Society Field Guide to Traditional Islamic Craft in 
How to Read a Book 49:118 N. Am. Fishes, Whales, Dolphins 47:17 Moroccan Architecture 49:28 

Advances 48:59 Audubon Society Handbook for “Update: Merging Computer 

Aerobie 45:77 Butterfly Watchers 47:18 Graphics and Video” 46:96 

Africa Cat Yellow Pages 45:46 Vincent Van Gogh Videodisc 47:61 
“African Pop!” 47:64 Gnu’s Letter 46:32 We Will Not Be Disappeared! 46:78 
West With the Night 48:117 Guide to Bird Behavior 47:18 Ylem 46:78 

African Music and African Guide to Observing Irsect Lives 47:18 Asad, Muhammad 

Sensibility 47:66 International Society of Message of the Qur’an 49:23 

African Music: A People’s Art 47:65 Cryptozoology 45:45 Asian World of Martial Arts 48:121 

African Record Centre Distributors 47:65 Living Wonders 45:45 “Assassinations” 

After Hours 49:123 Natural Cat 45:46 Herbert, Anne 49:67 

agAccess Catalog 48:63 UPCO Animal Health Supplies Assembly Cookbook for the Apple 

48:109 Catalog 45:46 Ii/lile 46:98 

Anomaiistics Astrodent 47:86 

agAccess Catalog 48:63 “Doomed” 46:58 Astronomy 
Ecological Fruit Production in International Society of Astronomy Videodisc 47:60 
the North 48:74 Cryptozoology 45:45 Comet Book 47:24 
Garden Seed Inventory 48:62 Living Wonders 45:45 Dark Skies for Comet Halley 47:24 
Identifying the Diseases of Apollo Videodisc 47:60 SKYTRAVEL: WINDOW ON 
Vegetables 46:35 Apple computers OUR GALAXY 46:103 
Meeting the Expectations of the A+ 45:78 “Star Axis” 49:1 
Land 46:34 All About APPLEWRITER Ile 46:98 Sun Videodisc 47:60 
Secrets of Plant Propagation 48:74 Assembly Cookbook for the Astronomy Videodisc 47:60 
Winter Gardening in the _ Apple II/Tle 46:98 AT (Appropriate Technology) 
Maritime Northwest 45:33 AWIIE TOOLKIT 45:94 49:89 

AIDS Endless Apple 47:57 Atlanta Cutlery Catalog 48:120 
“Living With Aids” 48:34 Enhancing Your Apple II Atmospherics 

Catalog 48:77 (Volume I) 46:98 see Meteorology 

Alan Turing: The Enigma 45:16 International Apple Core 45:94 46:56 

Alarm systems Appliances Audubon Society Field Guide to N. 
Sensaphone 45:98 Armstrong Washer Specialties 48:77 Am. Fish, Whales, Dolphins 47:17 
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Audubon Society Handbook for 

Watchers 47:18 
AURA 47:54 
“Automatic Voter Registration” 

Schmidt, David D. 49:82 
Automobiles 

Eastwood Company Catalog 47:81 

Gengas 48:75 

“Get Ready for Another Century 

of Cars” (special section) 49:90 

_ Avalanche 49:131 
Avedon, John F. 

In Exile From the Land of Snows 49:54 
Aviation 

Airparts Catalog 48:77 

Building and Flying Indoor 

Mode! Airplanes 45:77 

Compiete Hang Gliding Guide  49:130 

Composite Construction for 

Homebuilt Aircraft 45:76 

Hang Gliding According to 

Pfeiffer 49:130 

West With the Night 48:117 
AWIIE TOOLKIT 45:94 

47:30 

Fit or Fat Target Diet 45:48 
Bairstow, John E. N. 

Practical and Decorative 

Woodworking Joints 48:76 

“Divided They Fall: The Miskito 

Indian Case in Nicaragua” 45:51 

“Izum in Rinkydinkaragua”’ 46:4 
BAKUP 45:93 
Baldwin, J. 

“One Highly Evolved Toolbox 

Evolves Some More” 47:76 

“They Don’t Make Them Like 

They Used To” 49:94 
BALLBLAZER 48:122 
Bamboo 

Book of Bamboo 45:27 

MAC-BARCODE 47:30 
BASIC 

BETTERBASIC 46:99 

Illustrating BASIC 45:95 

“Update: New BASICs” 46:99 
Basketry 

News Basket 49:126 

Plaited Basketry: The Woven 

Form 49:126 
Bear, John, Ph.D. 

Finding Money for College 48:118 
Beautijul Swimmers 47:16 
Bebey, Francis 

African Music: A People’s Art 47:65 
Bedrock Geology of the World 
(map) 47:24 

Henry F. 

Plain English Repair & 

Maintenance Guide for Home 

Computers 48:95 
Before You Buy a Used Computer 48:94 
“Being Poor in America” (poem) 

Naylor, Cathy 48:61 
Benson, Sheila 

“Good Movies” 45:100, 46:80, 

47:51, 48:123, 49:123 
Berry, George W. 

New Improved Good Book of 

Hot Springs 49:133 
Berry, Wendell 

“A Few Words in Favor of 

Edward Abbey” 45:38 


BETTERBASIC 
Beyond Geography 
Beyond the Hotline 
Bible 


Bike Nashbar Catalog 
Counterpoint Opus II Tandem 
Designing and Building Your 
Own Frameset 


Alan Turing: The Enigma 

Minds of Billy Milligan 

Son of the Morning Star 

‘Surely You’re Joking, 

Mr. Feynman!’ 

West With the Night 
Biomass energy 

Grow Your Own Energy 
Bioregions 

Katuah 
Birds 

Guide to Bird Behavior 
Bits and Pieces Puzzle Catalog 
Bizarro Rubber Stamps Catalog 
Black Music of Two Worlds 
Blankwaardt, Bob 

Hand Drilled Wells 
BLAZING PADDLES 
Blue Angel Fireworks Catalog 
Boats and boating 

Build the New Instant Bocts 

Gloucester Light Dory Plans 

How to Build the Gloucester 

Light Dory 

“Kayak Touring” 

One Day Celestial Navigation 

VOYAGE OF THE MIMI 
Book Catalogs 

Daedalus Books 
Book of Adventure Games 
Book of Bamboo 
BOOK OF CHANGE: THE I 
CHING 
Books 

How to Read a Book 

“Well-Traveled Books” 
Books ~ Audio 

“Spoken Books” 

Children’s Recordings 
Boschung, Herbert T. Jr. 


Audubon Society Field Guide to 


N. Am. Fish, Whales, Dolphins 
Bowe, Frank 


Personal Computers and Special 


Needs 

Bows 
ComBow 

Bradley, Marion Zimmer 
Mists of Avalon 


Brand, Stewart 
“Bright New Boxes: Watch and 
Wait Before Pouncing” 


“Digital Retouching: The End of 


Photography as Evidence ” 
“Environmentalism as Poison?” 
“Flying Saucers in San 
Francisco” 

(ed)“Keep Designing: The 
Information Economy and the 
Hacker Ethic” 

“Update: Egregious 
Overstatement” 

“Update: 
WORDMOREPERFECT and 
IMPERFECTWRITER” 


“Update: Waiting for Mac\Word” 


46:87 
45:81 


Brenneman, Russell L. 
Land-Saving Action 

“Bright New Boxes: Watch and 

Wait Before Pouncing” 


One Day Celestial Navigation 
Brown, Robert E. 


More Than You Ever Wanted to 


Know About Hard Disks (IBM 
PC) 

Brownell, Tom 
How to Restore Your Collector 
Car 

Brunvand, Jan Harold 
Choking Doberman 


“Urban Legends in the Making” 


Vanishing Hitchhiker 


Build the New Instant Boats 
Building Economic Alternatives 


Building and Flying Indoor Model 


Airpianes 
Bulletin boards (computer) 
FIDO 


“Neighborhood ROM: 
Computer-Aided Local Politics” 
Burma 
Wide Eyes in Burma and 
Thailand 
Business 
“Anarchy That Works” 
BACK-TO-BASICS 
EQUATE 
“Essential Small Business 
Reading” 
Home Office 
ONE-WRITE PLUS 
PC-CALC 
“Pioneer Enterprises in 
Regeneration Zones” 
Sideline Business 
Small Business Problem Solver 
Small Business Reporter 
WHATSIT CORPORATION 
“We're in a 1920s Economy” 


Byte 
“Update: Egregious 
Overstatement”’ 


Cabela’s 


Calif. Conservation Corps 
“Fine Art of Recreating 
Meadows” 

Callenbach, Ernest 
Citizen Legislature 

Callient, Rene, M.D. 

Foot and Ankle Pain 

Hand Pain and Impairment 
Knee Pain and Disability 

Low Back Pain Syndrome 
Neck and Arm Pain 

Shoulder Pain 

Soft Tissue Pain and Disability 

Calthorpe, Peter 
“Redefining Cities” 

Cameleon All-Purpose Garment 

Camp, Orville 
Forest Farmer’s Handbook 

Camping 
see Outdoor life 
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Brady, Mark 
“What’s the Point Puzzle” 47:121 49:83 
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Camping and Caravanning in 
WHOLE EARTH REVIEW SPRING 1986 | 


“Canadian Saturdays, Pakistani 
Sundays” 

Haider, Gulzar 
Cantrell, Will 

“How Professionals Find Real 


Carpen 
Plastering Skills 
Practical and Decorative 
Woodworking Joints 
Timber Frame Construction 
Carr, Marilyn 
AT (Appropriate Technology) 
Reader 
Cars 
see Automobiles 
Carts 


Big Wheeler Carts 
“Case for Covering Up: An Iranian 
Defense of Hijab” 
Mahjubah (magazine) 
Cassette Book Library 
Cassidy, Daniel J. 
Scholarship Book 


CATALOG MANAGEMENT 


Catalog Age 

Catalyst Newsletters 

CB Performance 

Cellular automata 
“Portable Universe” 

Central America 
Crafts and Creative Alternatives 
in Central America Catalog 

Cerulean Blue, Lid. 

Chapman, Robert D. 
Comet Book 

Chernoff, John Miller 
African Music and African 
Sensibility 

Chesapeake Bay 
Beautiful Swimmers 
Life in the Chesapeake Bay 

Chi Pants 

Children 

Child Life Play Specialties 

Catalog 

Children’s Recordings 

Creative Publications Catalog 

Growing Child 

Hearthsong Catalog 

My Child’s Destiny Catalog 

Teaching Children to Ski 


Fun With Chinese Characters 
In Exile From the Land of Snows 
“Motzuing” 
“Reflections on a Chinese 
Garden” 

Chishti, Shaykh Hakim M. 
“Salat: The Muslim Postures of 


Nuclear America 
Classic Hardware 


49:17 
49:119 
46:59 


49:16 
45:93 
47:50 


45:1 
47:61 
49:83 


45:16 
49:86 


Catalog 
Climbing and Hiking in Ecuador 49-132 


Hitchcock Wide Shoes for Men 
Silk Worker’s Notebook 
Vintage Clothing Newsletter 


“MACPAINT and Its Clones” 
“Update: Merging Computer 
Graphics and Video” 

COINS 

Colebrook, Binda 
Winter Gardening in the 
Maritime Northwest 


College 
Finding Money for College 
Scholarship Book 
Colortone Keyboard 
ComBow 


Comet Book 
Comfortably Yours Catalog 
Commodore 64 

Colortone Keyboard 

“List Makers and Masters” 

SKIWRITER 

SUPERBASE 
Communal life 

“Why We Left the Farm” 
Community 

Small Community 
Complete Book of Collectible Cars, 
1930-1980 
Complete Buyer’s Guide to Kit 
Cars 


COMPLETE FIREWORKS 
CONSTRUCTION KIT 
Complete Guide to Lower Phone 
Costs 

Complete Hang Gliding Guide 
Composite Construction for 
Homebuilt Aircraft 

Computer Classified Bluebook 
“Computer Date” (comics) 


Recursive Universe 

Computers 
Before You Buy a Used 
Computer 
Computer Classified Bluebook 
Digital Deli 
“Health Hazards of Computers” 
Personal Computers and Special 
Needs 
Personal Computers and the . 
Disabled 
Plain English Repair & 
Maintenance Guide for Home 
Computers 
Skeptical Consumer’s Guide to 
Used Computers 
Terminal Shock 
The Microwave Debate 
VDT News 

COMPUTE!’s Gazette 


Son of the Morning Star 
Conservation 


Creek walker’s Journal 


Fallacy of Wildlife Conservation 
“Fine Art of Recreating 
Meadows” 


Gnu’s Letter 
How to Cope With the Corps 
h 


“Tale of Ice and Wild Dogs of 
the Sea” 

Consumer Automotive Press 
Used Car Book 

Consumer Reports Editors 
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Guide to Electronics in the Home 48:95 


Consumer’s Checkbook 
Complete Guide to Lower Phone 
Costs 
“Continuing the Tradition: Jewish 
Alternative 


Yusuf, Ya’qub ibn 
“Conversations With a Gorilla” 
Patterson, Francine (ed) 


tives 
Building Economic Alternatives 


Recursive Universe 
Counterpoint Opus II Tandem 
Covering Islam 


CPSR (Computer Professionals for 


Social Responsibility) Newsletter 


Wayne 

Through the Micromaze 
Creekwalker’s Journal 
Critchley, Jay M. 

“Public Proposal: Three Mile 

Island Historic Nuclear Park” 
Cross, Michael (ed) 

Grow Your Own Energy 


Cryptozoology 
International Society of 
Cryptozoology 
Living Wonders 


Homeopathic Medicines 


see Money 
Custer, General George A. 
Son of the Morning Star 
CZ RIDER 


Daffern, Tony 
Avalanche Safety 

Damas, David (ed) 
Handbook of North American 
Indians 

Dance With a Stranger 

Dance to the Music of Time 


Kathy 
Successful Small Business 
Management Workbook 
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DATA/7 ENABLE 47:54 
Databases Enchiridion 48:99 
SMART DATA MANAGER Endless Apple 47:57 
SUPERBASE 
Davidoff, Martin R. Catalog of Independent Power 
Satellite Experimenter’s Systems and Components 46:71 
Handbook Grow Your Own Energy 45:27 
Davis, Stephen Heatex Heat Exchanger Plans 47:81 
“African Pop!” Natural Cycle Cooling System 47:81 
DAZZLEDRAW PV Network News 49:87 
Death and Dying Passive Annual Heat Storage 47:80 
Walk Me to the Water Window Insulation 49:87 
“Death. Something. Confessions of Zomeworks Track Rack 45:76 
a Vulture” Enhancing Your Apple II 
Pappas, Charles (Volume I) 46:98 
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Deep Alan Turing: The Enigma 45:16 
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Citizen Legisiature Environmental Ethics 45:14 
“Juvenile Democracy” Environmentalism 
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“Four Pairs: Eight Principles for “Making the Most of 
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Brand, Stewart 
DESK ORGANIZER Epictetus 
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Devall, Bill Thinking Physics is Gedanken 
Deep Ecology Physics 48:19 
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Terminal Shock Erdoes, Richard 
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Special Needs 45:97 Ecuador 
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Disabled 45:97 Education 
Disease AQUARIUM 45:96 
Helper | | 45:48 Creative Publications Catalog 47:84 
“Living With Aids” 48:34 Finding Money for College 48:118 
Plagues and Peoples 48:51 How to Read a Book 49:118 
Rats, Lice and History 48:50 Illiterate America 49:118 
“St. Herpes” 48:54 PRINTSHOP 45:96 
Aids at Low Cost 48:60 PUZZLE TANKS 47:91 
Walk Me to the Water 48:59 ROBOT ODYSSEY I 45:95 
DISK UTILITIES 45:92 Scholarship Book 48:118 FAMILY ROOTS 48:25 
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FIDO 
Field Guides 


Audubon Society Field Guide to 


N. Am. Fish, Whales, Dolphins 
Guide to Bird Behavior 
Guide to Observing Insect Lives 


Small Business Reporter 
“We're in a 1920s Economy” 
Finding Money for College 
“Fine Art of Recreating Meadows” 
Sorensen, Steve 
Fireworks 
COMPLETE FIREWORKS 
CONSTRUCTION KIT 
“Mail-Order Fireworks” 


Fish 
Audubon Society Field Guide to 


49:127 
49:127 


N. Am. Fishes, Whales, Dolphins 47:17 


Fishing gear 
M. Montagne Fly Rods 
Thomas & Thomas 
Fit or Fat Target Diet 
Flamingo Kid 
Flemmen, Asbjorn 
Teaching Children to Ski 
Fletch 
Florin, Fabrice 
“Interactive Video” 


Cat Yellow Pages 

Folklore 
American Indian Myths and 
Legends 
Choking Doberman 
“Computer Date” (comics) 
“Reemergence of Matrifocal 
Myth and Legend” 
Rumor! 
“Urban Legends in the Making” 
Vanishing Hitchhiker 

Food 


Gorp, Glop & Glue Stew 


Mountain Ark Trading Company 


Foot and Ankle Pain 


Foreman, Dave 
Ecodefense 
“Making the Most of 
Professionalism” 

Forestry 
Forest Farmer’s Handbook 
Forest Planning 
Origins of Japan’s Modern 
Forests 


FORTRAN 

Illustrating FORTRAN 
Foster, Steven 

Herbal Bounty 
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French (language) 
PARIS EN METRO 47:91 
, Shems 
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Ecological Fruit Production in 

the North 48:74 
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BALLBLAZER 48:122 

Bits and Pieces Puzzle Catalog 49:127 

Book of Adventure Games 46:85 

Creative Publications Catalog 47:84 

Flying Apparatus Catalogue 45:77 

Fun and Games Videodisc 47:62 

GATO 46:84 

Halcyon Videodisc (interactive 

game) 47:63 

LIFE 47:25 

MAC VEGAS 48:122 
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MINDWHEEL 47:90 
Murder, Anyone? Videodisc 47:62 
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PUZZLE TANKS 47:91 
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Evolutions” 45:80 
VOYAGE OF THE MIMI 46:100 
“What’s the Point Puzzle” 47:121 
“World’s Most Achievable World 
Records” 48:102 
Garb, Yaakov Jerome 
“Use and Misuse of the Whole 
Earth Image” 45:18 
Garden Seed Inventory 48:62 
Gardening 
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Big Wheeler Carts 47:19 
Garden Seed Inventory 48:62 
Gardening at Home Videodisc 47:61 
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“Reflections on a Chinese 
Garden” 48:64 
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Winter Gardening in the 
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Gaskets 
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Gaskin, 
“Why We Left the Farm” 49:56 
Gaslights 
Alternative Light Styles 46:71 
ATO 46:84 
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Mountains & Man 49:49 

Roadside Geology Series 49:49 

Scientific Event Alert Network 

Bulletin 46:32 
George Stevens: A Filmmaker’s 
Journey 47:51 
“Get Ready for Another Century of 
Cars” 

Troise, Joe 49:90 
GET TO THE POINT 

“Update: Practice and Drill” 46:101 
“Getaway Special” 

Horvitz, Robert 45:26 
Gilsenan, Michael 

Recognizing Islam 49:35 
Gloucester Light Dory Plans 47:75 
Gnaizda, Robert 

“Juvenile Democracy” 47:1 
Gnu’s Letter 46:32 
Goldstein, Amold S. 
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Gorillas 

“Conversations With a Gorilla” 49:120 
Gorp, Glop & Glue Stew 48:96 
Grand Street 48:116 
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Graphs, charts 

STATGRAPHICS 48:17 
Gray, David Julian 

“No More Violins: Jamming on 

Home Computers” 49:110 
“Great Utilities” 

Stockford, James 45:91 
Green River Tools 48:62 
Gregar, Margaret 

Kites for Everyone 48:118 
Grow Your Own Energy 45:27 
Growing Child 47:85 
Gui 47:18 
Guide to Electronics in the Home 48:95 
Guide to Monitoring Laws of the 
United States 47:58 
Guide to Observing Insect Lives 47:18 
Guitar Owner’s Manual 48:133 
Gupte, Pranay 
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“Keep Designing: The 
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Haider, Guizar 

“Canadian Saturdays, Pakistani 

Sundays” 49:38 
Hait, John 

Passive Annual Heat Storage 47:80 
Haicyon Videodisc (interactive 
game) 47:63 
Hall-Beyer, Bart 

Ecological Fruit Production in 

the North 48:74 
Hand Drilled Weils 49:89 
Hand Pain and Impairment _ 49:85 
Handbook of North American 
Indians 47:13 
Handbook of Vehicle Importation 49:93 
Hands On! 47:88 
Hang Gliding 

Complete Hang Gliding Guide  49:130 

Hang Gliding According to 

Pfeiffer 49:130 
Hard disks 

More Than You Ever Wanted to 

Know About Hard Disks (IBM | 

PC) 45:79 
Hardware 

Airparts Catalog 48:77 

Allen Specialty Hardware 49:86 

Classic Hardware Catalog 49:86 
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“Were in a 1920s Economy” 48:4 
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Advances 48:59 
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Nonprescription Drugs 47:86 

Everybody’s Guide to 

Homeopathic Medicines 45:49 
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JAMES F. FIXX: THE 

RUNNING PROGRAM 46:102 

Knee Pain and Disability 49:85 

Low Back Pain Syndrome 49:85 
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Medical Access 49:84 

Microwave Debate 48:79 

Mountain Ark Trading Company 

Catalog 47:87 

Neck and Arm Pain 49:85 

Over the Hill . . . But Not Out to 

Lunch! 47:86 

People’s Book of Medical Tests 49:84 

Shoulder Pain 49:85 

Soft Tissue Pain and Disability 49:85 

Take This Book to the Hospital 

With You 49:84 

Teaching Aids at Low Cost 48:60 

Terminal Shock 48:79 

VDT News 48:92 
“Health Hazards of Computers” 

Kleiner, Art (editor) 48:80 
Health 

Worker’s Trust 45:103 
Hearthsong Catalog 47:85 
Heatex Heat Exchanger Plans 47:81 
Helminski, Edmund 

“Islam: Blind Spot of the West” 49:8 
Helper 45:48 
Hemenway, Dan 

“Four Pairs: Eight Principles for 

Designing Natural Systems” 48:72 
Herbal Bounty 46:35 
Herbert, Anne ; 

“Assassinations” 49:67 

“Let the Good Times Last” 45:64 

“Random Kindness and Senseless 

Acts of Beauty” 47:92 
Herbs 

Herbal Bounty 46:35 


Herpes 

Helper ; 45:48 

“St. Herpes” - 48:54 
Herron, Matt 

“Living With Aids” 48:34 
Hicks, Penny (editor) 

Camping and Caravanning in 

Europe 48:97 
High Cost of High Tech 49:102 

see Outdoor life 
Hill, Lewis 

Secrets of Plant Propagation 48:74 
Historian’s Handbook 46:25 
History 

Beyond Geography 46:34 

Drama of the Sovit 1960s 46:66 

Handbook of North American 

Indians 47:13 

Historian’s Handbook 46:25 

History Discquiz Videodisc 47:62 

In Exile From the Land of Snows 49:54 

Nearby History 46:25 

Origins of Japan’s Modern 

Forests 48:70 

Plagues and Peoples 48:51 

Practicing History 46:25 

Rats, Lice and History 48:50 
“History of the United States” 

(comics) 

Gonick, Larry 46:21, 47:26, 48:20, roa 
Hit 47:51 
Hitchcock Wide Shoes for Men 48:60 
Hodges, Andrew 

Alan Turing: The Enigma 45:16 
Holy Qur'an 49:23 
Home Office 48:18 
Homeopathy 

Everybody’s Guide to 

Homeopathic Medicines 45:49 
Homer 

Iliad 48:99 
Homespun Tapes Catalog 48:133 
Homosexuality 

“Living With Aids” 48:34 
Hood, Phillip B. 

Complete Buyer’s Guide to Kit 

Cars 49:96 
Horvitz, Robert 

“Art Into Space” 48:27 

“Getaway Special” 45:26 
Hot Springs 

Hot Springs Gazette 49:133 

New Improved Good Book of 

Hot Springs 49:133 
House of Boughs 48: 
Household 

Comfortably Yours Catalog 45:47 

Moveable Nest 45:75 

Sensaphone 45:98 
How Can I Help? 49:79 
“How Professionals Find Real Jobs 
Overseas” 

Cantrell, Will 47:72 
How the Other Half Builds 47:80 
How to Build the Gloucester Light 
Dory 47:75 
How to Cope With the Corps 46:32 


How to Read a Book 49:118 
How to Restore Your Collector Car 49:97 


How to Start and Operate a Mail- 
Order Business 46:42 
How to Write a Book Proposal 49:106 


How to Write a Computer Manual 45:95 


Hughes, Dave 

“Neighborhood ROM: 

Computer-Aided Local Politics” 45:89 
Human Powered Vehicles 

Counterpoint Opus II Tandem 46:70 
Hunting 

Cabela’s 48:121 

Com Bow 48:121 


Hurley, Dan 


“Confessions of a 60-Second 


I Ching 
BOOK OF CHANGE: THE I 
CHING 

IBM PC 
More Than You Ever Wanted to 
Know About Hard Disks (IBM 


Acceptable Risks 
Improve Your Writing with Word 
Processing 
In Business for 
In Exile From the Land of Snows 
In Love and War 
In One Barn 
Ince, John & Kottner, Hed 
Sea Kayaking Canada’s West 


Health 


Take This Book to the Hospital 
With You 
Inquiry 


Insecticides 
Natural Pest Controls 
Insects 


Audubon Society Handbook for 


Butterfly Watchers 

Guide to Observing Insect Lives 
Installing Your Own Telephones 
Insulation 

Slip-in Panels 

Superinsulated Building 

Newsletter 

Window Insulation 


Hydraulics 
Northern Hydraulics Catalog 49:86 
Radial Reaction Turbine 46:70 
46:102 
Vegetables 46:35 
IEEE Spectrum 45:78 
Igas Island Outdoor Gear 48:96 
Iliad 48:99 
Illiterate America 49:118 
Mustrating BASIC 45:95 
Illustrating FORTRAN 45:95 
Imperato, Pascal James 
49:102 
46:87 
46:41 
45:17 
45:33 
Coast 48:100 
see Native Americans 
ne Indoor Air Quality and Human ys 
48:78 
Inflation 
oe “We're in a 1920s Economy” 48:4 a 
Infoworld 
“Update: Egregious 
Overstatement” 45:79 
49:84 
49:36 
47:18 
47:18 
47:58 
48:78 
48:78 
Worker’s Trust 45:103 
_ 
AURA 47:54 
ELECTRIC DESK 47:54 4 
FRAMEWORK 47:54 
oe “Joy of Integrated Word 
Processing” 47:54 
OPEN ACCESS 47:54 
ae SMART INTEGRATED 
SOFTWARE SYSTEM 48:17 
SMART SOFTWARE SYSTEM 47:54 
SYMPHONY 47:54 
Interactive Video 47:63 
“Interactive Video” A 
Florin, Fabrice 47:60 


“Conversations With a Gorilla” 
Into the Wind Catalog 
INTUIT 
Investing, alternative 
Building Economic Alternatives 
Catalyst Newsletters 


Journal of Financial Software and 
Hardware 

“Joy of Integrated Word 
Processing” 


Spezzano, Charles 

“Juvenile Democracy” 
Gnaizda, Robert 

Kahn, Ed and Bear, John 
Skeptical Consumer’s Guide to 


(ed)““Why We Left the Farm” 
Kestrel Crooked Knife 
Keyes, Daniel 

Minds of Billy Milligan 


45:100 
47:61 


Past Due: How to Collect Money 47:39 


Kings Point Crank Recharging 
Radio 


45:76 


Kinney, Jay 
“Computer Date” (comics) 


“Islam as Other” 
(ed)“Islam: Beyond Stereotypes 
(A Special Section)” 


Fighting Kite Company Catalog 
Grandmaster Kites Catalog 
Into the Wind Catalog 
Kites for Everyone 
Penguin Book of Kites 

Kleiner, Art — 
(ed)“Health Hazards of 


Rephotographic Survey Project 
Knee Pain and Disability 
Knives, cutlery 

Atlanta Cutlery Catalog 

J.A. Henckels Knives 

Kestrel Crooked Knife 

Pocket Survival Tool 

Smoky Mountain Knife Works 


Catalog 

Stanley Folding Pocket Knife 
Kolander, Cheryl 

Silk Worker’s Notebook 
“Kommi-Punks” 


Starr, Tom & Haase, Norbert 
Koran Interpreted 
Kozol, Jonathan 

Illiterate America 
Kurtzman’s Mushroom Specialties 
Kyvig, David E. 

Nearby History 


Composite Construction for 
Homebuilt Aircraft 


Lancaster, Don 
All About APPLEWRITER Ile 
Assembly Cookbook for the 
Apple II/Tle 


Langworth, 
Complete Book of Collectible 
Cars, 1930-1980 
Lappe, Francis Moore 
Now We Can Speak 
Larson, Michael 
How to Write a Book Proposal 49:106 
Laserdiscs 
“Interactive Video” 
Le Morte d’Arthur 
LEADSHEETER 
Leaves 


Muhammad: His Life Based on 
the Earliest Sources 
Lippson, Alice and Robert 
Life in the Chesapeake Bay 
“List Makers and Masters” 
Kelly, Kevin 
Listen for Pleasure 


Woody 

“Update: Humongous Mainframe 

Program Hogs Whole Hard 

Disk” 46:88 

“Update: More of the Same is 

Just Fine” 47:33 

“Update: Not Quite CRISP Yet” 45:82 
LITTLE BLACK BOOK 49:105 


Fallacy of Wildlife Conservation 
Lost Goddesses of Early Greece 
Lost in America 
Low Back Pain Syndrome 
Lowe Alpine Systems 


Interior Design Kit Series 49:88 Lefthander’s Catalog 48:60 
Fe International Apple Core 45:94 48:130 LeGuin, Ursula = 
International Society of 49:4 “Always Coming Home” 47:20 
. Cryptozoology 45:45 “Let the Good Times Last” es 
‘International Workcamp Directory 46:68 49:4 Herbert, Anne 45:64 
e Interspecies communicatio Middle East” 49:36 Maggie’s Back Book 49:85 sae 
48:119 48:119 Hackers 46:52 
47:54 48:119 “Portable Universe” 49:42 
SS 48:119 “Software Wed Like to See” 46:84 coe 
Lo 48:32 48:118 “Update: Adaptations and oo 
48:32 48:119 Evolutions” 45:80 
Almerica 48:32 “Update: Hacker Hit Parade” 47:91 
tae Islam in the World 49:35 “Update: Now - Outlining with a 
Islam: A Primer 49:21 Computers” 48:80 Pictures” 45:84 

oe “Islam: Beyond Stereotypes (A “Update: A Greatly Improved Liebe 47:52 oe 
ae Special Section)” TRANSEND PC” 45:90 LIFE (computer game) et? 
. Kinney, Jay (ed) 49:4 “Update: Local Connections” 46:97 LIFE 47:25 sone 
Sass Island Records 47:65 “Update: Pretty Good Mac “Portable Universe” 49:42 oor 
oe Italy Shareware” 47:59 Recursive Universe 47:25 1S 
et “Anarchy That Works” 46:36 (ed)“Whole Earth Software Life in the Chesapeake Bay 47:16 aoe 
“Izum in Rinkydinkaragua” Catalog, Version 1.2” 45:78 LIGHTYEAR 47:32 
Baker, Will 46:4 (ed)““Whole Earth Software Lilith 48:109 
Catalog, Version 1.3” 46:81  Lings, Martin 
Second View: The 49:15 
49:85 47:16 
48:120 46:89 
48:120 45:63 
| 48:120 
J.A. Henckels” Knives 48:120 46:70 \ 
Jackson, Wes (ed) 
Pee _ Meeting the Expectations of the 48:120 ste 

Land 46:34 49:88 
JAMES F. FIXX: THE RUNNING 
PROGRAM 46:102 49:125 
Jews, Judaism 
“Continuing the Tradition: Jewish 46:74 Livestock 
. Alternative Magazines” 48:109 49:24 In One Barn 45:33 es: 
= “Sons of Abraham” 49:32 “Living With Aids” ee 
4 “Things Which Get Lost” 48:114 49:118 Herron, Matt 48:34 e 

Jones, Ron 47:87 Living Wonders 45:45 
“‘World’s Most Achievable World Livingston, John A. 
Records” 48:102 46:25 45:14 
49:55 
47:39 47:51 
49:85 
: 46:67 
LL 
Pe LaPlantz, Shereen 
Plaited Basketry: The Woven 
Used Computers 48:94 Form 49:126 
Kaleidoscope 46:79 Ladyhawke 48:123. 
Kamoroff, Bernard Lambie, Jack 
“Essential Small Business M. Montagne Fly Rods 47:17 
= Katuah 46:32 MAC VEGAS 48:122 toe 
Lae Kayak Touring . 48:100 46:98 “MACPAINT and Its Clones” ae 
es “Kayak Touring” Cohen, Donna 45:86 aes 
Watson, Wayward 48:100 46:38 MACPROJECT 46:93 
ae Kayakingsee Boats and boating Enhancing Your Apple II MACPUBLISHER 47:53 a, 
“Keep Designing: The Information (Volume I) 46:98 MacVision 47:40 
. Economy and the Hacker Ethic” Land-Saving Action 48:71 Magazine ASAP 46:96 é; me 
fy Brand, Stewart (ed) 46:44 Landscaping “Magazines on Muslims and the = 
if Kelly, Kevin House of Boughs 48:63 Middle East” eoen 
| “List Makers and Masters” 46:89 “Reflections on a Chinese Kinney, Jay 49:36 Boe 
“Monkey Wrenchers” 47:100 Garden” 48:64 Maggie's Back Book 49:85 
: “Our New Money?” 49:145 Mahjubah (magazine) ae 
2 “Spoken Books” 45:62 “Case for Covering Up: An ae 
: 49:56 Iranian Defense of Hijab” 49:31 ee 
48:120 Mail-order business 

Catalog Age 48:16 
. 45:49 “You Are the Customer, You Are ae 
Killing Fields the Company” 48:10 

: King Kong Videodisc “Making the Most of ome 

King, Norman Professionalism” 
Foreman, Dave 45:34 

Malkin, Carol 
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Malory, Thomas 
Le Morte dArthur 
Many Roads to Murder Videodisc 
Marine biology 
Audubon Society Field Guide to 
N. Am. Fish, Whales, Dolphins 
Life in the Chesapeake Bay 
Markham, Beryl 


West With the Night 
Martial Arts 

Asian World of Martial Arts 

Dolan’s Sports 
Martin, Will 

Guitar Owner’s Manual 
Masterpiece Tools 
Matson, Tim 

Alternative Light Styles 
McCarn, Susan R. (ed) 

We Will Not Be Disappeared! 
McClain, Ermest G. 

Meditations Through the Quran 
McClure, Matthew 

“Update: New BASICs” 
McGovern, Bob 

Guide to Monitoring Laws of the 

United States 
McNab, A. A. 

Identifying the Diseases of 

Vegetables 
McNeill, William H. 

Plagues and Peoples 

, Lon 

Video Production Guide 
McSpadden Mountain Dulcimers 
McWilliams, Peter 

Personal Computers and the 

Disabled 
Meaning of the Glorious Koran 
Medialink International Catalog 
Medical 

see Health 
Medical Access 
Medicine 

Advances 

Teaching Aids at Low Cost 
Meditations Through the Quran 
Meeting the Expectations of the 
Land 
Meilach, Dona Z. 

Before You Buy a Used 

Computer 
MERIP Reports 
Message of the Qur'an 
Metalwork 


Nibbler 


Weather Wizard’s Cloud Book 
Mexico’s Volcanoes: A Climbing 


Guide 

Michell, John & Rickard, Robert 
Living Wonders 

Microwave Debate 

Middle East International 

Middle Eastern Muslim Women 


Speak 

MIDI Interface 
MIDI/8 Plus 
Midimate 
Miditrack I 
Midvale Books 
Mikey and Nicky 
Mills, Stephanie 
“St. Herpes” 
Milton, John 


“Divided They Fall: The Miskito 

Indian Case in Nicaragua” 

“Izum in Rinkydinkaragua” 
Mists of Avalon 
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‘Model airplanes 
Building and Flying Indoor 
Model Airplanes 
Moment 
Money 
“Our New Money?” 
Monitor America 


Tale” 49:16 


arshall, 
More Than You Ever Wanted to 


Sisterhood is Global 
“Motzuing” 

Fuller, Robert 
Mountain Ark Trading Company 
Catalog 


Moun 
Avalanche Safety 49:131 
Climbing and Hiking in Ecuador 49:132 
Mexico’s Volcanoes: A Climbing 
Guide 


46:60 
47:87 


49:132 


Mountains & Man 49:49 
Moveable Nest 45:75 
MS-DOS 

Running MS-DOS 46:98 
Muhammad: His Life Based on the 
Earliest Sources 49:15 
Muir, Bryce and Margaret 

“Tale of Ice and Wild Dogs of 

the Sea” 47:4 
Murder, Anyone? Videodisc 47:62 
Mushrooms 

Kurtzman’s Mushroom Specialties 47:87 

Mushroom Cultivator 47:87 
Music 

“African Pop!” 47:64 

Children’s Recordings 47:84 

Homespun Tapes Catalog 48:133 

“Kommi-Punks” 46:74 

OPtion 48:134 

Recordings of Experimental 

Music 48:134 

Rock & Roll Confidential 46:57 

see also Musical Instruments 
Music (computer) 

“No More Violins: Jamming on 

Home Computers” 49:110 


“Update: Trouble in Musicland” 45:99 


Elderly Instruments Catalogs 48:131 
Experimental Musical 
Instruments 49:109 
Ferree’s Tools Catalog 48:132 
Guitar Owner’s Manual 48:133 
Homespun Tapes Catalog 48:133 
McSpadden Mountain Dulcimers 46:57 
QRS Catalog 48:132 
Shar Products Catalog 48:132 
Simplicity Cardboard Dulcimers 46:57 
Vitali Import Company Catalog 48:131 
Muslim Journal 49:36 
Muslim World Book Review 49:36 
My Child’s Destiny Catalog 47:85 
Naisbitt, John 
Year Ahead 48:19 
NASA 
Apollo Videodisc 47:60 
“Art Into Space” 48:27 


“Getaway Special” 
Shuttle Videodisc 
Space Calendar 
Voyager Videodisc 
Nat'l Network Solidarity 
Nicaragua Handbook 
National Gallery of Art Videodisc 
National Park Service 
“Fine Art of Recreating 
Meadows” 
National Public Radio Cassettes 
Native Americans 
American Indian Myths and 
Legends 
Handbook of North American 
Indians 
Native Seeds/SEARCH 
Natural Cat 
Natural Cycle Cooling System 
Natural Pest Controls 
Navigation 
One Day Celestial Navigation 
Naylor, Cathy 
“Being Poor in America” (poem) 
Nearby History 
Neck and Arm Pain 
“Neighborhood ROM: Computer- 
Aided Local Politics” 
Hughes, Dave 
Neptune Fireworks Catalog 
Networking 
FIDO 
“Neighborhood ROM: 
Computer-Aided Local Politics” 
PLAYNET 
“Update: Local Connections” 
New Improved Good Book of Hot 


45:63 


47:13 


47:13 
47:19 
45:46 
47:81 
47:19 


48:101 


48:61 
46:25 
49:85 


45:89 
49:127 


101 Money-Saving Secrets Your 
Phone Company Won't Teil You 
Nibbler 
Nicaragua 
“Access to Nicaragua” 
“Divided They Fall: The Miskito 
Indian Case in Nicaragua” 
“Izum in Rinkydinkaragua” 
“No More Violins: Jamming on 
Home Computers” 
i 49:110 
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48:99 47:60 
47:62 45:77 46:27 
48:109 47:60 
47:17 49:145 47:70 
47:16 47:58 47:61 
Monkey Wrench Gang 47:14 
48:117 “Monkey Wrenchers” 
Kelly, Kevin 47:100 45:28 
48:121 Moore, Abd al-Hayy 
48:121 “Choosing Islam: One Man’s 
48:133 “More Than Names” 
a 46:71 Know About Hard Disks (IBM PC) 45:79 a 
Morgan, Arthur E. 
46:78 Small Community 47:82 
49:24 Rumor! 46:59 
Morgan, Robin (ed) 
46:99 47:83 
47:58 
48:51 
47:50 
46:57 45:89 
47:59 
45:97 = 
49:23 Springs 49:133 
49:36 New Menorah 48:109 
New Traditions 48:109 
49:84 News Basket 49:126 
48:59 “Doomed” 46:58 
se 48:60 Powers of the Press 46:56 = 
49:24 Newton, Harry 
48:94 
49:25 
45:76 
Meteorology 
Noble, David F. 
Improve Your Writing with Word 
i Musical instruments Processing 46:87 a 
45:45 Normal Accidents 49:103 
eo 48:79 Northern Hydraulics Catalog 49:86 fae 
= 49:36 Norwood XLP Cassette Recorder 45:62 ee 
NORTON UTILITIES 45:93 
ae 49:30 Now We Can Speak 47:68 Bes hs 
49:110 Nuclear America 45:16 
49:110 Nuclear Winter 
49:110 “Motzuing” 46:60 
49:110 Numismatics 
46:70 COINS 46:103 
45:100 : 
Minds of Billy Milligan 45:49 
an MINDWHEEL 47:90 “Oblique Strategies: A Design es 
Mirrycle 47:71 Oracle” 
aed Miskito Indians Eno, Brian 49:128 = 
BS 45:51 Olde Glory Fireworks Catalog 49:127 4 
49:55 SUMMER GAMES 45:80 


Pollution 
Indoor Air Quality and Human 


EES 


& 
8 


New Improved Good Book of 
Hot Springs 

Teaching Children to Ski 
VanMeer’s Guide to Free 


§ 


Omni-Reader 47:57 “Peaches and Lemons” 

One Day Calestial Navigation 44101 Those, oe os 
= “One Highly Evolved Toolbox Peavey, Fran Health ae 
te Evolves Some More” “Us and Them” . 49:76 Probe Post +6: 
Baldwin, J. 47:16 Pelham, David Pools 
oe ONE-WRITE PLUS 47:31 Penguin Book of Kites 48:119 Alternative Environments Natural ee 
1DIR 45:92 Peliley, Lee Pools 
OPEN ACCESS 47:54 One Barn 45:33 Population 
Le “Open Invitation to Go Motzuing” Peng, Tan Huay Crowded Earth ee 
co Fuller, Robert 46:66 Fun With Chinese Characters 49:54 “Portable Universe” ae 
ee Optical Character Readers Penguin Book of Kites 48:119 Levy, Steven ye 
Omni-Reader 47:57 People’s Book of Medical Tests 49:84 Poulton, Helen J. 
UPtion 48:134 PERFORMANCE/7 49:110 Historian’s Handbook 
ee Original Music Catalog 47:64 Performance Bicycle Shop Catalog 47:71 Poundstone, William Nee 
ao Origins of Japan’s Modern Forests 48:70 Permaculture Recursive Universe es 
Peo “Our New Money?” “Four Pairs: Eight Principles for Pournelle, Jerry | as 
Kelly, Kevin 49:145 Designing Natural Systems” 48:72 “Update: Egregious 
Outdoor Life Perrow, Charles Overstatement” 
oe Amphibious Hiking Sandal 48:96 Normal Accidents 49:103 Poverty | tee 
ce Avalanche Safety 49:131 PERSONAL COMPOSER 49:110 “Being Poor in America” (poem) aes 
Cabela's 48:121 Personal Computers and Special Powell, Anthony 
a Gorp, Glop & Glue Stew 48:96 Needs 45:97 Dance to the Music of Time i 
ce, Hot Springs Gazette 49:133 Personal Computers and the POWER! — = 
oa Igas Island Outdoor Gear 48:96 Disabled 45:97 Powers of the Press ae 
ae “Kayak Touring” 48:100 Pets Practical and Decorative peck: 
a Lowe Alpine Systems 46:67 Cat Yellow Pages 45:46 Woodworking Joints 7 
Natural Cat 45:46 Practicing History | 
49:133 UPCO Animal Health Supplies Prater, Yvonne 
oe a 49:131 Catalog 45:46 Gorp, Glop & Glue Stew ae 
es Campgrounds 46:67 Hang Gliding According to “Salat: The Muslim Postures ee 
oo Ovens Pfeiffer 49:130 of Prayer” 49:17 eae 
Progress Drum Stovepipe Oven 47:81 Phillips, Michael Pregnancy 
ee Over the Hill... But Not Out “Telephone Tape Machines” 49:104 Working Pregnant 45:48 eae 
to Lunch! 47:86 Philosophy Prelinger, Richard (ed) 
Overpopulation “Eco-Ethics: Challenging the Monitor America 47:58 
Crowded Barth 48:32 Underlying Dogmas” 45:5 Price, Jonathan 
- Oxford Book of English Verse 48:99 Environmental Ethics 45:14 How to Write a Computer ges 
= “Reflections on a Chinese Manual 45:95 prae 
Garden” 48:64 Price, Larry W. 
Photography Mountains & Man 49:49 
Creative Camera Videodisc 47:62 PRINTSHOP 45:96 
if Second View: The Prisoners of war ae 
Rephotographic Survey Project 46:20 In Love and War 45:17 
Traditional Islamic Craft in PV Network News 49:87 Probe Post 46:33 ae 
Moroccan Architecture 49:28 Zomeworks Track Rack 45:76 Programming (computer) 
moe Lowe Alpine Systems 46:67 ‘Surely You're Joking, Mr. Illustrating BASIC 45:95 ae 
SaddlePack 46:67 Feynman!’ 48:19 Illustrating FORTRAN 45:95 
See PAGEMAKER 49:107 Thinking Physics is Gedanken “The Great Utilities ” 45:91 or 
Pain Physics 48:19 “Keep Designing: The 
see Health Piano Rolls Information Economy and the 
a ae Paint programs QRS Catalog 48:132 Hacker Ethic” 46:44 ore 
ig “MACPAINT and Its Clones” 45:86 Pickthall, Mohammed M. Progress Drum Stovepipe Oven 47:81 ou: 
a PAPERBACK WRITER 49:106 Meaning of the Glorious Koran 49:23 “Project Management” oa 
ee Pappas, Charies “Pioneer Enterprises in Rufener, Sharon 46:93 a 
ot “Death. Something. Confessions Regeneration Zones” PROOF READER PROGRAM 45:93 ee 
of a Vulture” Rodale, Robert 47:34 Property Managemert 46:95 
Paradise Lost 48:98 Pioneer Videodisc Players 47:63 Prospecting 
te Parenting Plagues and Peoples 48:51 TH-ers’ Express 45:75 e 
* Growing Child 47:85 Plain English Repair & Psychology ee 
eit am Hearthsong Catalog 47:85 Maintenance Guide for Home Minds of Billy Milligan 45:49 Thee 
ee Working Pregnant 45:48 Computers 48:95 Psychosomatics 2, 
PARIS EN METRO 47:91 Plaited Basketry: The Woven Form 49-126 Advances 48:59 
at Passive Annual Heat Storage 47:30 Plastering Skills 48:76 “Public Proposal: Three Mile ie 
ee Past Due: How to Collect Money 47:39 Piatt, T. Gregory Island Historic Nuclear Park” ee 
feet Patchen, Kenneth Free Software Handbook 45:94 Critchley, Jay M. 48:1 th 
What Shall We Do Without Us? 46:20 PLAYNET domain software 
oe ae Patterson, Francine (ed) Pocket Survival Tool Alternate Source 45:94 ey 
/ “Conversations With a Gorilla” 49:120 Poetry Free Software Handbook 45:94 sors 
oe Paulson, Jane Hughes What Shall We Do Without Us? International Apple Core 45:94 Bor 
a Working Pregnant 45:48 “Being Poor in America” PC/SIG LIBRARY 45:93 Bea 
Payson, Harold “Pogo Meetings: Where Adversaries Public Domain Software Copying 
so Build the New Instant Boats 47:15 Meet as Friends” Company 45:94 re, 
: How to Build the Gloucester Sullivan, Jim “Update: Pretty Good Mac cee 
Light Dory 47:15 Politics Shareware” 47:59 
ae PC PAINT 45:87 Building Economic Alternatives Pumping Iron I: The Women 48:123 a oe 
PC PAINTBRUSH 45:37 Catalyst Newsletters Punk Rock 
ee PC PALETTE 45:88 Co-op America “Kommi-Punks” 46:74 tae 
3. PC TO MAC AND BACK! 45:90 “Juvenile Democracy” see also Music | oe 

eae PC/SIG LIBRARY 45:93 Third World Quarterly Puzzies ae 
PC/TAXCUT 46:92 Bits and Pieces Puzzle Catalog  49:127 
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Quinsept Newsletter 
Rob 

Climbing and Hiking in Ecuador 49:132 
Radial Reaction Turbine 46:70 
Radiation 

“Health Hazards of Computers” 48:80 

Microwave Debate | 48:79 

Terminal Shock 48:79 

VDT News 48:92 
Radio 

Audiocraft 46:56 

Guide to Monitoring Laws of the 

United States 47:58 

Kings Point Crank Recharging 

Radio 45:76 

Monitor America 47:58 

“Nicaragua Via Shortwave” 47:70 

Satellite Experimenter’s 

Handbook 46:26 
Radio Shack 

Installing Your Own Telephones 47:58 

see also TRS-80 computers 
Radio shows, taped 

National Public Radic Cassettes 45:63 
Ram Dass 

How Can I Help? 49:79 
“Random Kindness and Senseless 
Acts of Beauty” 

Herbert, Anne 47:92 
Rats, Lice and History 48:50 
Recognizing Islam 49:35 
Recorded Books 45:63 
Recordings of Experimental Music 48:134 
Recursive Universe 47:25 

Cities” 

Calthorpe, Peter 45:1 
Reed, Thomas B. 

Gengas 48:75 
“Reemergence of Matrifocal Myth 
and Legend” 

Warshall, Peter 49:55 
“Reflections on a Chinese Garden” 

Visvader, John 48:64 
Refrigerators 

Sibir Refrigerators 49:88 
Reggae and African Beat 47:66 
Research 

Historian’s Handbook 46:25 

Magazine ASAP 46:96 

Nearby History 46:25 
Resource management 

Origins of Japan’s Modern 

Forests 48:70 
Resourceful Earth 45:15 
Retouching ) 

“Digital Retouching: The End of 

Photography as Evidence ” 47:42 

“Flying Saucers in San 

Francisco” 47:48 
Rius 

Nicaragua for Beginners 47:68 
Roadside Geology Series 49:49 
“Roadtesting the Mini-Integrators” 

Rufener, Sharon 45:85 
Roberts, John Storm 

Black Music of Two Worlds 47:66 
ROBOT ODYSSEY I 45:95 
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46:57 
45:75 
47:34 
49:1 
Nicaragua Reader 47:69 
Rounder Records 47:65 
Rubber stamps 
Bizarro Rubber Stamps Catalog 49:124 
Charles 
Endless Apple 47:57 
Rubin, Louis C.,, Sr. 
Weather Wizard’s Cloud Book 48:101 
, Sharon 
“Project Management” 46:93 
“Roadtesting the 
‘Mini-Integrators” 45:85 
Rumor! 46:59 
R 
JAMES F. FIXX: THE 
RUNNING PROGRAM 46:102 
Running MS-DOS 46:98 
Ruthven, Malise 
Islam in the World 49:35 
Rybczynski, Witold 
How the Other Half Builds 47:80 
Sabini, John 
Islam: A Primer 49:21 
SaddlePack 46:67 
Safe-T-Sweep 48:77 
Said, Edward W. 
Covering Islam 49:41 
“Salat: The Muslim Postures of 
Prayer” 
Chishti, Shaykh Hakim M 49:17 
Samagalski, Alan 
China 46:68 
Sanders, William 
Kayak Touring 48:100 
see Nicaragua 
Sandved, Kjell B. 
47:18 
Sarah the Priestess 49:55 
Satellite Experimenter’s Handbook 46:26 
Scarola, Robert | 
“Update: Practice and Drill” 46:101 
“Update: Some Things Happen 
Better Off the Computer” 45:97 
Schafer, R. Murray 
Tuning of the Worid 49:109 
Minds of Billy Milligan 45:49 
Schmidt, David D. 
“Automatic Voter Registration” 49:82 
Schneider, Tom 
Moveable Nest 45:75 
Scholarship Book 48:118 
Schuette, Kim 
Book of Adventure Games 46:85 
Schuon, Frithjof 
Understanding Islam 49:21 
Scientific Event Alert Network 
Bulletin 46:32 
Scuba diving 
Undercurrent 46:69 
SD20 45:92 
Sea Kayaker 48:100 
Sea Euchine Canada’s West Coast 48:100 
Seal hunting 
“Tale of Ice and Wild Dogs of 
the Sea” 47:4 
Search 49:36 


Second View: The Rephotographic 


Survey Project 46:20 
Secor, R.J. 

Mexico’s Volcanoes: A Climbing 

Guide 49:132 
Secrets of Plant Propagation 48:74 
Seedhead News 47:19 
Seeds 

Garden Seed Inventory 48:62 

David 

Successful Small Business 

Management 46:40 
Self-employment 

BACK-TO-BASICS 47:30 

Catalog Age 48:16 

“Essential Small Business 

Reading” 46:40 

Home Office 48:18 

ONE-WRITE PLUS 47:31 

Sideline Business 48:18 

WHATSIT CORPORATION 47:31 

“You Are the Customer, You Are 

the Company” 48:10 
Sensaphone 45:98 
SEQUENCER PLUS 49:110 
Setting Up Shop 46:41 
Sex 

“St. Herpes” 48:54 
Shanachie Records 47:65 
Shar Products Catalog 48:132 
Shareware 

see Public domain software 
Sharp, Andrea 

“Update: Second Thoughts” 45:84 
Shmate 48:109 
Shoes 

Amphibious Hiking Sandal. 48:96 

Cabela’s 48:121 

Hitchcock Wide Shoes for Men 48:60 
Short-lived phenomena 

Scientific Event Alert Network 

Bulletin 46:32 
Shoulder Pain 49:85 
Shuttle Videodisc 47:60 
Sibir 49:88 
SIDEKICK 

“Roadtesting the Mini- 

Integrators” 45:85 
Sideline Business 48:18 
Siegal, Lenny 

High Cost of High Tech 49:102 
Sierra Club 

“Making the Most of 

Professionalism” 45:34 
Sieveking, Paul (ed) 

“Doomed” 46:58 
Silk Worker’s Notebook 49:125 
Simon, Julian L. 

How to Start and Operate a 

Mail-Order Business 46:42 

Resourceful Earth 45:15 
Simplicity Cardboard Dulcimers 46:57 
Sioux Angled-Chuck Drills 49:88 
Sisterhood is Global 47:83 
Sixties Papers 48:33 
Skeptical Consumer’s Guide to 
Used Computers 48:94 
Skiing 

Avalanche Safety 49:131 

Teaching Children to Ski 49:131 

KIWRITER 45:81 
SKYTRAVEL: WINDOW ON OUR 
GALAXY 46:103 
Slip-in Panels 48:78 
Small Business Problem Solver 49:105 
Small Business Reporter 48:16 
Small C 47:82 
SMART DATA MANAGER 45:83 
SMART INTEGRATED 
SOFTWARE SYSTEM 48:17 
SMART SOFTWARE SYSTEM 47:54 
Smith, Randy Baca 

Setting Up Shop 46:41 


3 j 
i 
PV Network News 
F yle, Rob ert 
Audubon Society Handbook f 
Butterfly Watchers 47:18 
« 
48:132 
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People’s Book of Medical Tests 
Sobon, Jack 

Timber Frame Construction 
Soft Tissue Pain and Disability 
Software Golden Oldies 

“Update: Hacker Hit Parade” 


Yusuf, Ya’qub ibn 
Steve 


Sorensen, 
“Fine Art of Recreating 
Meadows” 


Guide to Observing Insect Lives 
Business 


Indoor Air Quality and Human 
Health 


“Public Proposal: Three Mile 
Island Historic Nuclear Park” 


Through the Micromaze 
Thunderscan 


, Scott 


Thybony, 
“Well-Traveled 
Tibet 


In Exile From the Land of Snows 


Sound : Timber Frame Construction 46:72 
Tuning of the World TIME LINE 46:94 
Sound 


Audiocraft 

see also Music 

Source 

Soviet Union 
Drama of the Soviet 1960s 
“Motzuing” 

Space 
Apollo Videodisc 
“Art Into Space” 
Astronomy Videodisc 
Shuttle Videodisc 
Space Calendar 
Sun Videodisc 
Voyager Videodisc 

Space Shuttle 
“Getaway Special” 


Spezzano, Charlies 
“Joy of Integrated Word 
Processing” 

Spirituality 
“Reflections on a Chinese 


Lost Goddesses of Early Greece 


Mushroom Cultivator 
Stanley Folding Pocket Knife 


, David 
Alaska-Yukon Handbook 
“Star Axis” 


The Microwave Debate 
Stern’s African Record Centre 
Steves, Rick 
Europe in 22 Days 
STICKYBEAR software 
“Update: Some Things Happen 
Better Off the Computer” 


“Update: Trouble in Musicland” 
Donald W. 
Guide to Bird Behavior 


27 GATE FIVE ROAD SAUSALITO CA 94965 


Take This Book to the Hospital 
With You 
Talbot, Richard P. 

Designing and Building Your 

Own Frameset 
“Tale of Ice and Wild Dogs of the 
Sea” 

Muir, Bryce and Margaret 
Tandy 200 Portable Computer 
Tape recorders 

Norwood XLP Cassette Recorder 
Tape-Worm 
Tax preparation 

PC/TAXCUT 
Teaching Aids at Low Cost 
Teaching Children to Ski 


Techiaw, Inc. 
Handbook of Vehicle 
Importation 


Tecnica 

Telecommunications 
“Neighborhood ROM: 
Computer-Aided Local Politics” 
PC TO MAC AND BACK! 
“Update: A Greatly Improved 
TRANSEND PC” 

Teleconnect 
Which Phone System Should I 


Telephones 
101 Money-Saving Secrets Your 
Phone Company Won't Tell You 


Complete Guide to Lower Phone 


Costs 
Installing Your Own Telephones 
Which Phone System Should I 
Buy? 
Terminal Shock 
Teubal, Savina J. 
Sarah the Priestess 
Teva Sandals 
Amphibious Hiking Sandal 
Thailand 


Wide Eyes in Burma and 
Thailand 

TH-ers’ Express 

Theatre Crafts How-To 


US. 


Times of Harvey Milk 45:100 
Totman, Conrad 


Origins of Japan’s Modern 
Forests 48:70 


Toys 


Aerobie 45:77 
Bits and Pieces Puzzle Catalog 49:127 
Building and Flying Indoor 

Model Airplanes 

Child Life Play Specialties 

Catalog 

Flying Apparatus Catalogue 

Growing Child 

Hearthsong Catalog 

My Child’s Destiny Catalog 


Traditional Islamic Craft in 
Moroccan Architecture 


Travel 
Camping and Caravanning in 


Europe 

Europe Map 

Europe in 22 Days 

“How Professionals Find Real 
Jobs Overseas” 

“Well-Traveled Books” 

Wide Eyes in Burma and 


Practicing History 


Tuning of the World 
Turiel, Isaac 


Indoor Air Quality and 
Human Health 


Turing, Alan 
Alan Turing: The Enigma 


US. Gov't Printing Office 


Window Insulation 49:87 


History 
“History of the United States” 
(comics) 48:20 
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Catalog 48:120 46:42 Used To” 
f Smooth Talk 49:123 Submission 49:41 Baldwin, J. 49:94 ae 
es Sobel, Dr. David S. Successful Small Business “Things Which Get Lost” oe 
49:84 Management 46:40 Malkin, Carol 48:114 
ao Successful Small Business Thinking Physics is Gedanken See 
49:85 Sullivan, Jim THINKTANK 
i “Pogo Meetings: Where “Update: Now — Outlining with a 
> 47:91 Adversaries Meet as Friends” 49:80 Pictures” 45:84 Bees 
nee “Software We'd Like to See” SUMMER GAMES 45:30 Third World Quarterly 48:33 he 
2 Levy, Steven 46:84 Sun Videodisc 47:60 Thom, Randy ae 
: Solar energy SUPERBASE 45:83 Audiocraft 46:56 ae 
see Energy SUPERCALC 3 46:88 Thomas & Thomas 47:17 
Be Solar technology Superinsulated Building Newsletter 48:78 Three Mile Island aa 
see Energy Superinsulation 
a8 Son of the Morning Star 45:17 48:78 47:40 ae 
“Sons of Abraham” Saperinmalation a 
49:32 see Insulation 
‘Surely You're Joking, 
ae 45:28 Mr. Feynman!’ 48:19 49:54 
46:56  Szanto 
“Anarchy That Works” 46:36 
46:66 
46:60 
48:27 VW Body Work 49:100 
47:60 
: 49:84 
47:60 
47:71 
45:26 
49:87 
47:54 48:97 

45:62 48:97 
Garden” 48:64 
“Spoken Books” 46:92 47:72 
Kelly, Kevin 45:62 48:60 48:98 

Spretnak, Charlene 49:131 
49:55 Thailand 45:75 
“St. Herpes” Treasure hunting 
: Mills, Stephanie | 48:54 49:93 TH-ers’ Express 45:75 ae 
Stamets, Paul 47:10  Troise, Joe 

47:87 “Get Ready for Another Century 
49:88 of Cars” 49:90 
45:89 “Peaches and Lemons” 49:91 
FE Ross, Charles 49:1 45:90 Alternate Source 45:94 ee 
“ Starr, Tom & Haase, Norbert Tuchman, Barbara beg 
“Kommi-Punks” 46:74 46:25 
Starting on a Shoestring 46:40 Buy? 49:108 49:109 
STATGRAPHICS 48:17 Phillips, Michael 49:104 
Steneck, Nicholas H. 48:78 

48:79 

; 48:97 49:108 Beyond Geography 46:34 ee 
47:58 2010 45:100 

45:97 49:108 

Stier, Wayne 48:79 
; Wide Eyes in Burma and ps 
Thailand 45:75 49:55 
: Stockdale, Jim and Sybil 24 

: In Love and War 45:17 48:96 ee 
“The Great Utilities ” 45:91 
45:99 45:75 


ULTRA COPY 45:91 
Undercurrent 46:69 
Understanding Islam 49:21 
UNIVERSE 46:84 
UPCO Animal Health Supplies 

45:46 
“Urban Legends in the Making” 

Brunvand, Jan H 48:124 
Urbanization 

“Redefining Cities” 45:1 
Ury, William L. 

Beyond the Hotline 47:99 
“Us and Them” 

Peavey, Fran 49:76 
“Use and Misuse of the Whole 
Earth Image” 

Garb, Yaakov Jerome 45:18 
Used Car Book 49:92 
Utilities (computer) 

“The Great Utilities ” 45:91 
Utne Reader 47:52 

Jf 
VW Body Work 49:100 
Van Den Branden, F. 

Plastering Skills 48:76 
VanMeer’s Guide to Free 
Campgrounds 46:67 
VanMeer, Mary (ed) 

VanMeer’s Guide to Free 

Campgrounds 46:67 
Vanishing Hitchhiker 46:59 
VDT News 48:92 
Ventilation 

Indoor Air Quality and Human 

Health 48:78 

UPCO Animal Health Supplies 

Catalog 45:46 
Video 

American Technology Resources 

(videodisc players) 47:63 

“Interactive Video” 47:60 

Interactive Video 47:63 

Pioneer Videodis: Players 47:63 

Video Production Guide 47:50 
Video Display Terminals 

“Health Hazards of Computers” 48:80 

Terminal Shock 48:79 

VDT News 48:92 
Vietnam War 

In Love and War 45:17 
Vincent Van Gogh Videodisc 47:61 
Vintage Clothing Newsletter 47:88 
Visvader, John 

“Reflections on a Chinese 

Garden” 48:64 
Vitali Import Company Catalog 48:131 

“Bug Keeps Going Around” 49:98 
VOYAGE OF THE MIMI 46:100 
Voyager Videodisc 47:60 


of a Vulture” 46:1 
Warner, William W. 

Beautiful Swimmers 47:16 
Warshall, Peter 

“Ecosphere” 46:28 


“More Than Names” 
“Reemergence of Matrifocal 
Myth and Legend” 

WASH 


Washburne, Randei 
Coastal Kayaker 


Watersheds 
Creek walker’s Journal 
How to Cope With the Corps 
Richard 


“Economy Without Interest: 
Islamic Banking and Wealth” 


Wellikof, Alan | 
American Historical Supply 
Catalog 


Hand Drilled Wells 
West Africa 
West With the Night 
Whales 

VOYAGE OF THE MIMI 
What Shall We Do Without Us? 
“What's the Point Puzzie’ 

Brady, Mark 
WHATSIT CORPORATION 
Whealy, Kent (editor) 

Garden Seed Inventory 
Which Phone System Should I 
Buy? 

Noel 
Complete Hang Gliding Guide 
Catalog, 


image 
“Use and Misuse of the Whole 
Earth Image” 


‘“Why We Left the Farm” 


Kelly, Kevin (ed) 
Wide Eyes in Burma and Thailand 
Wilderness Society 
“Making the Most of 
Professionalism” 
Wildlife 


Fallacy of Wildlife Conservation 
Wilkinson. Elizabeth 
House of Coughs 
s, Ron 
Building and Flying Indoor 
Model Airplanes 


Running MS-DOS 
Women 


“Case for Covering Up: An 
Iranian Defense of Hijab” 


49:107 


49:31 


Middle Eastern Muslim Women 
Speak 


49:30 
“Reemergence of Matrifocal 
Myth and Legend” 49:55 
Sisterhood is Global 47:83 
WIN News 47:83 
“Women in Islam” 
Women’s Review of Books 48:116 
1DIR 45:92 
Allen Specialty Hardware 49:86 
Classic Hardware 49:86 
Wood Finisher’s Handbook 46:73 
see also Carpentry 
Word processing 
AURA 47:54 
ELECTRIC DESK 47:54 
ENABLE 47:54 
FRAMEWORK 47:54 
Improve Your Writing with Word 
Processing 46:87 
INTUIT 47:54 
“Joy of Integrated Word 
Processing” 47:54 
OPEN ACCESS 47:54 
PAPERBACK WRITER 49:106 
SKIWRITER 45:81 
SMART SOFTWARE SYSTEM 47:54 
SYMPHONY 47:54 
“Update: 
WORDMOREPERFECT and 
IMPERFECTWRITER” 46:87 
“Update: Waiting for MacWord” 45:81 
WORDSTAR 2000 PLUS 46:86 
WORD QUEST 
“Update: Practice and Drill” 46:101 
WORDSTAR 2000 PLUS 46:86 
Worker’s Trust 45:103 
Working Pregnant 45:48 
“World’s Most Achievable World 
Records” 
Jones, Ron 48:102 
Writing 
“Confessions of a 60-Second 
Novelist” 49:112 
How to Write a Book Proposal  49:106 
How to Write a Computer 
Manual 45:95 
WEBSTER’S NEWWORLD 
SPELLING CHECKER 49:107 
w20 45:92 
Wurman, Richard Saul 
Medical Access 49:84 
Yanov, Alexander 
Drama of the Soviet 1960s 46:66 
Yarn 49:125 
Year Ahead 48:19 
Yellow Silk 46:79 
Ylem 46:78 
“You Are the Customer, You 
Are the Company” 
Hawken, Paul 48:10 
Yusuf, Ya’qub ibn 
“Continuing the Tradition: Jewish 
Alternative Magazines” 48:109 
“Sons of Abraham” 49:32 
Marvin 
How to Cope With the Corps 46:32 
Zimmerman, David R. 
Essential Guide to 
Nonprescription Drugs 47:86 
Zinsser, Hans 
Rats, Lice and History 48:50 
Zomeworks Track Rack 45:76 


49:55 
¢ 
48:100 
“Eco-Ethics: Challenging the 
Underlying Dogmas” 45:5 
“Kayak Touring” 48:100 
aS We Will Not Be Disappeared! 46:78 Ss 
he “We're in a 1920s Economy” 2 
Hawken, Paul 48:4 
Weapons 
ComBow 48:121 
see Meteorology 
Weinman, Latifa 
“Women in Islam” 49:28 
“Access to the Qur’an” 49:22 
ae Weinman, Micha ’Abd al-H. 
49:25 
“Well-Traveled Books” 
Thybony, Scott 48:98 
45:47 
Wells 
49:89 
48:117 
46:100 
47:121 
47:31 
48:62 
49:130 
Version 1.2” 
Kleiner, Art (ed) 45:78 
Version 1.3” 
Kleiner, Art (ed) 46:81 
45:18 
45:75 
45:34 
NON 
w20 45:92 45:77 
a Walk Me to the Water 48:59 WIN News 47:83 ai 
Walker, Martin Window Insulation 49:87 
ate Powers of the Press 46:56 Winter Gardening in the Maritime 2 
War Northwest 45:33 
me “Death. Something. Confessions Witness for Peace 47:67 oe 
Wolverton, Van 
46:98 
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SUBSCRIBE TO WHOLE EARTH REVIEW 
AND SAVE US MONEY! 


NSTEAD OF BUYING your copies 
of Whole Earth Review on the news- 
stand, subscribe. 


Without spending any more money, 
you can contribute directly to our 
financial health. When you subscribe, 
your money comes straight to us. There 
are no middlepeople to divert it. And 
it doesn’t cost you any more. 


Plus you'll get your issues sooner, and 
you won't have to spend time trying 
to find us on the newsstands. 


That extra income for us comes right back to you. Because it means we can keep giving 
you succinct reviews of useful and unusual books and tools, articles that dig deeper 
into new ideas, and issues that pique your curiosity. We can keep bringing you wonder- 
ful words from writers like Wendell Berry, Anne Herbert, Ursula LeGuin, and Paul 
Hawken. All with no display advertising. 


What about that copy you used to buy on the newsstands? 
Someone new to Whole Earth will discover it. 


A enttwal “If you own a computer or are 


GO O D Pd (OE thinking of owning a computer, 


I cannot think of a better place to 


BOOK oh ae invest $17.50 than in this book.” 


—Peter McWilliams, author of 


GETS The Personal Computer Book; 
BETTE R syndicated column 


. Save $2.50 off the $1750 
Whole Earth : a cover price: 


Softw are = $15 postpaid. 
Catal Og 2.0 Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


Chan nge of if Address Moving? The post office often will not forward magazines. Send your 


mailing label and your new address six weeks before you move and we can deliver the magazine on time. 
OLD ADDRESS (copy address label information here) NEW ADDRESS 

Code Name 
Name Address 
Address 
City City 
State Zip State Zip 


Correspondence: Problems with your subscription? Please send all correspondence to us at 
27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965 (415/332-1716, but think: is it that urgent?). 
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EARTH 


SEND ORDERS TO: 
WHOLE EARTH 
REVIEW 


P. O. BOX 15187 
SANTA ANA, 
CA 92705 


Subscriptions 


YEARS a2 issues): 
R YEARS (8 issues): 
1 YEAR (4 issues): 


WHOLE EARTH 


SOFTWARE catatoec 2.0 


U.S. Canadian/ 
Surface Foreign Surface 


U.S./Canada Foreign 


1st. Class Air 


$48 
$33 
$18 


$15 


$60 


$22 
$16 


$69 
$47 
$25 


$18 


$96 
$65 
$34 


$235 


FOR ALL ORDERS: 


Your name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


J If this order is for yourself, please fill in the following information: 


Supporting SubscribeTs (tax deductible contributions — hup hup!): 550 
Sustaining: $100/ year. You get your Retaining: $80 / year. You get your 


[] Maniacal: $1,000/life. You get your . 


WER in an envelope, airmail, for the 
rest of your life (or ours, whichever 
comes first), and we trumpet your 
name and town in the magazine 


WER in an envelope, airmail, and we 
gratefully bless your name and town 
in the magazine (unless you say 

not to). 


WER in an envelope, first class, and 
we gratefully publish your name 
and town in the magazine (unless 
you demur). 


(unless you prefer otherwise). 


One-year Software 
$ subscription $ Catalog 2.0 $ 


Pies Please leave my name off ore list rentals. 


is This is a renewal. 


[_] Send a gift card: “From 
[| This is a renewal. 
[J Please leave this name off mailing list rentals. 


‘MON LHO LI TVW dITO 


(All orders ‘must be | paid in US. ft funds an | 
Total a (check or charge) $ on a U.S. bank. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery.) 
Please charge to my 


VISA MasterCard Account number 


Expiration date: Signature: 


_ To Order Now: can (415) 332-1716 with your VISA or MasterCard number. 
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Polaroid 
Color Pack 
Cameras 
SMart at 
under ‘60 


AMERICAN 
The new story book fragrance Prince Matehabelli. 
Wicker is sun and shy snd grass and vow in whote tlh and 
white heen and tenderness sad That Wicker, A storybook world come 
to make your very owns With colognes And spray mists ne 


= 


truly everything will ever need te ge bwe om thee otherworld of Wicker Whenever » 


eur desi er culture — intc of the 
y the war in Vi nt. That is 


011625 WE Vet 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILAS LAF 
30 N ZEEB SERIALS PROC 

ANN ARBOR + MI/ 48106 


This image is from a book of four-color, fultpage ads 
called Advertising the Coniradictions ($7.50 postpaid 
from Violet Ray at P. O. 30x 5332, Berkeley, CA 
94705). See inside back ::over for more. 


Mistakes make. 


There are two kinds of people in we'llthrow outa wholetree-fullifthey re 
this world. The ones who care a lot. like the one below. 
And the ones who couldn't care less. The way we see it, the Chiquita 


We like to think of ourselves as 
one of the former. 
Sure, we know our Chiquita Brand 


Brand Banana seal belongs only on our 
best. On the pick of the crop, not the run 
of the crop. On the plumpest, tastiest, 


Bananas don't always look like the sweetest bananas we ve got it in us to 
waxed version in the ten cent store. produce. 
Frankly, we don't expect them to. ) Sure, we lladm’' we make 
But we do expect them not to be iy mistakes. Put» = oe darned 
overly speckled. Ordry. Orskinny. And ifwel! Chiquita.* 


Chiquita Brand ?.unanas 


> 


* 
: 


